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PREFACE. 



This Essay is reprinted, with additions, in the 
hope that something may thus be contributed 
towards the useful discussion of a very important 
subject. The present volume is by no means a 
mere reprint of the article which was published 
in the Quarterly Review for September 1860. 
The article itself is much enlarged,* and Appen- 
dices are annexed. Whether these additions are 
of value, the reader must judge ; but they are 
considerable in amount, and they relate to very 
various topics. 

The convictions expressed in this volume are 
of long standing. I should find it very difficult 
to say when I began to feel sure that some 
supplementary organization of female help is 

* Its general form^ however^ is unaltered. I mention 
this to excuse the ^^ we/' wHcli has a pedantic appearance, 
except in anonymous writing. 
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required by the Church of England, beyond the 
operations of mere District- Visiting, and the 
charity which is the overflow of family life. On 
looking back twenty years, I can recall my painful 
sense of the contrast between what was done by 
Eoman Catholics on the Continent and by our- 
selves at home. I remember, one day, in 1843, 
on a journey between Naples and Kome, one of my 
companions, a physician who had travelled much, 
suddenly asked me, after describing what he had 
seen in various hospitals, " Why cannot Protestant 
" women do what these Eoman Catholic women 
" do ? " And I was obliged to hear this with that 
disagreeable sensation which we have all expe- 
rienced when a direct question has been asked to 
which we are not prepared to give a satisfactory 
answer.* Another vivid and painful recollection 

* The force of this contrast is evidently not to be evaded 
by dwelling on another contrast, and by comparing the 
prosperity and thriving industry of Protestant countries 
with the squalor and poverty of Roman Catholic. Such 
comparisons themselves are not always very fairly made. 
Thus Belgium, for instance, is often omitted from the 
enumeration. And, after all, the condition of a country as 
to this world's wealth is not an infallible test of its spiritual 
state. We ought not to be content till Protestantism can 
give a practical answer to an obvious reproach. See below 
pp. 87 and 110, 
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is connected with a period rather lat^r. It was a 

cause of peculiar mortification and disappointment, 

when the official employment of women in works 

of charity began to be really put in practice in 

the Church of England, to see this done in such 

a way as to deepen every prejudice, and to retard 

the establishment of a system of female ministra- 

tion in harmony alike with Primitive times and the 

feelings and habits of the English people. There is 

no need for dwelling here on the suspicion which 

mystery inevitably creates, or the scandal caused 

by imitations of an alien ceremonial and by 

interference with parental rights, or on the want 

of truth and candour which seems to have a 

tendency to make its appearance on the confines 

of Eomanism.* There is nothing in all this to 

♦ Instead of saying more on this subject myself, or quot- 
ing anything which has been said concerning it in England, 
I will adduce some words used at the recent Kaiserswerth 
Conference. (See below, p. xxiv.) Fliedner observed there 
that there was the most serious reason '^ die schlinmisten 
'^ Folgen von dem Nachahmen der romischen Kirche zu 
*' fiirchten. So hatten die puseyitischen Schwestem der 
'^ Barmherzigkeit zu Devonport . . . zuerst ein holzemes 
'^ Kreuz an der Seite getragen: sehr bald sey eine Art Bosen- 
'^ kranz dazu gekommen . . . dann hundertfaches mechan- 
'^ isches Hersagen von Gebeten u. Bibelstellen . . ." — p. 64. 
I cannot quote this without expressing my regret that our 
controversies should have given Continental currency to 



diaturb the convictionB which rest on independent] 
grounds. My own convictions on the point iiti 
question seemed to grow with time ; and I foundi 
them much etrengthened by a more familiar ac-i 
quaintance with the facts of our large towns, 1 
especially with the consequences of the local sepa^ » 
ration of rich and poor. In the short paper whichl 
ia printed hereas Appendix!., I ventiured, in 1858,.' 
to give expression, in the face of some opposition, • 
to a deliberately formed opinion. Before thati 
time I had had the advantage of being in the J 
midst of much discussion on the subject ; and now T 
that public opinion has undei^one so remarkable i' 
a change, it is amusing to look back on the good- 
humoiu'ed ridicule, the curious suspicion, and the '. 
puzzling misconceptions, which attended an eager 
advocacy of what is now felt to be worthy of grave 
consideration. Meantime I was dimly aware that . 
something had been done in this way among the r 
Protestants of the Continent, and before writing > i 

theological nicknames which are derived fiom indlvidualB, 
and which must be offensive to some, while they are cer- ' 
tainlj nnjiiat to many. But Fliedner statea a painful truth 
when he adda that "die Angst vor soichen krankhaften 
" AuBartungen " has withhold many excellent people, both ■ 
in England and America, from looking favourably on (he j 
Deaconess- cause. 
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the article which was accepted by the editor of 
the Qua/rterly Review, I visited some of the more 
important foreign scenes of this kind of charitable 
labour. Appendix III. contains a portion of what 
I gathered on this journey. About the same time 
some attention was given to the study of the female 
Diaconate of the Primitive Church ; and some of 
the results are recorded in Appendix PV. These 
three supplementary papers (I., III., and IV.) have 
been allowed to appear in print before, through the 
kindness of the editor of the Christian Observer. 
They are here republished without any change.* 
The same may be said of Appendix 11., which 
was a short pamphlet, written at the desire of 
some friends, for general circulation. Appendix V. 
is a contribution from Bussia. I fear that in a 
book which has thus grown up by gradual 
accumulation, there may be some repetitions and 
some want of connection among the parts ; but I 
hope the references in the notes will obviate any 
confusion; and immediate publication, now that 
pubUc interest in the subject is fresh and active, 

* Where additional notes are inserted, they are .placed 
in square brackets. No other changes are made in the 
notes or the text, except for the sake of making the refer- 
ences dear. 



eeema to be a better course, notwithstanding all 
these defects, than to wait for the doubtful chauoe 
of Leing able to write a systematic and well- 
arranged treatise. 

Enough has been said, perhaps more than 
enough, concerning the contents of this book, 
and the formation of the writer's opinions on the 
subject in question, I am unwilling, however, to 
close the Preface without a few additional remarks 
on one or two of those points in the volume which 
are moat likely to give rise to debate. 

To recur, in the first place, to the subject of 
Sisterhoods, I think it might naturally be said, at 
first sight, that they have not been quite fairly 
or generously treated in the present volume. 
They were practically first in the field ; they have 
done much hard work ; and in the face of consi- 
derable difficulties they have achieved no small 
amotmt of success, AH this I cheerfully admit. 
And yet they have received little more than a 
passing notice in tho course of what is printed 
here. If this seems to any one strange or unjust, 
I have to answer, in the first place, that I am 
very imperfectly informed on the subject of the 
existing Sisterhoods in England.* The only 
In an articlo in tho Ecclesiastic and Theoloffian for Apiil 
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institution of the kind which I have visited is 
that at Clewer.* Of others elsewhere, as at 
Wantage, Highgate, Ditchingham, Bussage, East 
Grrinsted, and Horbury, I know merely the names, 
though I have casually heard and read something 
of the devoted and self-sacrificing labours which are 

1862, and in reference to the recent debate in Convocation, 
the following passage occurs: — "On the subject of female 
" agency in the shape of Deaconesses, or Sisters of Mercy, 
^^ all parties were unanimous, even to a distinctive dress ; 
" and Mr. Seymour deserves our thanks for his introduction 
" and advocacy of the subject. "Why, however, he should 
" persist in using the term 'Protestant* before 'Deaconesses' 
" or ' Sisterhoods' we cannot imagine." The writer goes on 
to say that Mr. Seymour must be fully aware that, as far as 
the Church of England is concerned, this is "a purely 
'' Catholic movement," and that Sisterhoods have been estab- 
lished by ''Anglo-Catholics " after much obloquy. " That 
" the Protedant party have stolen their fire^ does not give theni 
" liberty to put their own name on another's institution,^^ He 
adds that interference with Sisterhoods would be most 
injudicious. " Let each have its own rules, and then, 
" after years of experience, some general principles of 
" guidance may be laid down, not hy the JBishcps, but by 
" those who have the management of them " (p. 173). 
The traces of party spirit are very evident here j the repu- 
diation of Episcopal control by Anglo-Catholics is surely 
inconsistent ; and the accusation of those who, like myself, 
are unconscious of theft (th6ugh this is a small matter), is 
imjust. 
* See p. 133. 



connected wifli their names." I have to answer, 
further, that the opinion I have been led to fontf 
is in fiivour of a free and flexible parochial andf 
diocesan Diaconate, rather than a strictly organized 
system of the conventual kind, and that the tW 
things are really dilFerent from one another. ' 
But then it might be aaid that the Deaconess^ 
Institution is itself a Sisterhood. And on this vie# 
those who are opposed to Sisterhoods might hastily 
include the Deaconesa-system in the same indis- 
criminate censure. Here I think it is important 
to mark a line of distinction which might easily 
be overlooked. Deaconess-Iiistitutions axe only 
means to an end. There might be Deaconesses 
without them, just as there might be School- 
masters without Training Colleges, or Clergymen 
without Universities. WTiether we can ever have an 
efficient organization of Deaconesses without some 
preliminary provision for testing and training, is 

« I am. so (mxioos not to eeem unjust, that I hasten to , 
mention a very remarkable account of the beneficent laboniB 
of tie EiLat Grinated SiaterH (reprinted from flie ClamA 
SeineK for Feb. 18C1), which I read while these pag^ 
were paising through the preaa, and to refer to a private 
letter, which, after doBcribing the service done in a Sussej 
cottage, where a woman with nine chUdren was dying f 
cancer, adds, that there were "no peculiarities except tt 
" of dress," and " no overstrained religious obHervances.' 
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a point to be determined by reflection and experi- 
ence. So again, in endeavouring to establish 
the system^ it is clear that we may begin either 
by detached parochial efforts, leaving the Institu- 
tion to grow from these roots, if such is the 
natural result, or, on the other hand, by construct- 
ing the Institution at the outset and there gradually 
preparing agents for various fields of labour.* 
So also with regard to the further point of asso- 
ciated residence, this is no necessary part of the 
plan. It is a question not of principle, biit of 
detail, and to be settled by considerations of con- 
venience for work, of fitness and propriety, and of 
spiritual benefit. To say that a Deaconess cannot 
work parochially, unless she is associated in a 
**Home" with others holding the same office. 
Would be to strike at the root of the whole system. 
To say that an Orphan or a Widow discharging the 
duties of the office (and such will often discharge 
them best) must necessarily live in solitary lodg- 
ings, would be an obvious cruelty. 

By some the word " Deaconesses " is thought 
to indicate a Clerical Order. And, both starting 

♦ I may refer to what is said (pp. 129, 132) of efforts in 
London and Liverpool in illustration of the two different 
methods of beginning. 



from ttiis point of Tiew, two very different claflserf 
of critics must be encountered. Some would 
tirely deprecate suet an order aa a dangeroiM 
novelty. Some would earnestly desire it, as being"' 
in tbeir view Primitive and Apostolic, but wonlitii 
think it wrong to use the term, unless the order' 
were recognized aa such and incorporated into our 
Church-system in the moat formal manner b/l 
Episcopal authority. Remarks are made in thaii 
Easay in reference to both these opinions ;" buf 
continued inquiry has supplied new information* 
and enables me to add aomething fijrther. 

I believe that if women are professionally andfl 
officially employed in worka of religion and charityi 
under the direction of the Clergy, and if th^- 
have the general recogiiition of the Bishops, thift^ 
sufficiently satisfies the conditiona of tbe Primitive- 
Female Diaconate. Sucb was my impression when ' 
I first began to study this part of the subject;" 
and this impression has been confirmed by 
further reading.t I see no proof that the earlieSfc 

• See pp. 46^, 143—149. 

t I nni awaie that my examintition of eccle^ABtical bh-i 
tiquitieB ia not by any meana complete. The AJloatolie^l^^ 
ComtUulwnB have indeed been examined with care ; but it. 
would have been aatiafactory to have aearched all othe^n 
■oea of iflfoRualioii with e^ual minuteaees. I may m«i^i 
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Deaconesses were necessarily chosen for life, or 
necessarily precluded from marriage,* or even 
necessarily everywhere appointed by the laying 
on of hands.t Our Deacons are conventionally 
in a more strictly clerical position than the Pri- 
mitive Deacons; and the primitive Deaconesses 
were in a less clerical position than, the Deacons4 
But without dwelling further on general state- 
ments, I will adduce some evidence (in addition 
to what is given elsewhere) from an early source 
of information. 

In the collection of the Ordination Services of 
the Nestorian Christians, as published by the 
younger Assemani,§ I find a distinct ** Ordo Chiro- 

tion here (in addition to the books referred to pp. 40 and 
228) that in the 40tli volume of the Acta Sanctorum (Antw. 
1746) is contained ^^ Joannis Pinii Tractatus de EcclesisB 
^^ Diaconissis." I have not been able to see either this or a 
volume which is referred to thus in Coleman's Antiquities : 
^' Odelem. de JEccl. Diaconissis,^^ 

♦ See Appendix IV. p. 244. 

t See pp. 44, 242. 

t See pp. 58, 239. 

§ Syrorum Chaldseorum, Nestorianorum sacrsB ordina- 
tiones Chaldaice etLatine (p. 219), in vol. xiii. of the Codex 
Liturg, Eceles. Univ, (Rome 1771). The bibliographers 
say that this volume of the work is rare. My extracts are 
made from a copy in the Cambridge University Library, 
which was formerly Bishop Van Mildert's. 



" toniaa Muliemm Diaconissarum," parallel for the 
moat part to the similar service for the appoint- 
ment of Deacons. Here, among other suitable 
prayera, which are quite in harmony with the 
spirit of that which is quoted below in the body 
of the Essay (p. 39), from the Apostolical Consti- 
tutions, the following occurs : — " Domine DeUB 
" fortis omnipotens, qui omnia yerbo virtutis tuse 
" fecisti, jussuque tuo universa continea, qua tuo 
" nutu creaati ; qui in viria simul et muIieribuB 
" tibi complacuisti, ut donura Spiritus Sancti illis 
" dares ; — Tu, Domine, etiam nunc per miaeri- 
" cordiam tuam elige pauperem banc ancillam 
" tuam ad bonum opus Diaconatus, et da ei, ut 
" sine macula hoc magnum et sublime minis- 
" terium coram Te perflciat, et in omnibus virtu- 
" tie operibua sine noxa custodiatur ; utque mu- 
" liebrem ccetum enidiat, doceatque castimoniam, 
" et opera justa et recta; mereatque honorum 
" operum retributionem a Te recipere in magno 
" et glorioso die revelationia Unigeniti tui : quo- 
" niam Tibi et Illi et Spiritui Sancto convenit 
" gloria, honor, gratiarum actio, et adoration 
" Amen." To which the following rubric is 
added : — " Imponit Episcopus manum super 
" caput egus, non per modtmi Chwotoniw, aed 
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" Benedictionem ei impertitur, et redtat super 
** iUa/m preccUionem secretam pro viribua suiaJ'^ 
Aflsemani's own comment on these services is the 
following: "Qnanquam Diaconissae nullum in 
" Ecclesia sacrum ordinem habuerint, per inau- 
" gurationem tamen mere cserimonialem ad non- 
" nulla in mulieres pia ministeria deputatse 
** fuerunt, potissimum apud Syros " (p. 222). And 
again : '^ Hsec verba satis declarant, non ordinem 
" sacrum sed ministerium ecclesiasticum Dia- 
*^ conisssB convenire " (p. 224). It does not seem 
to me that anything more is needed, so far as this 
authority is concerned, to confirm the view taken 
in the present Essay of the position of the early 
Deaconesses.* 

♦ I must quote too what Morinus (adduced by Assemani 
p. 265) gives from Nestorian sources. In the service for 
consecrating a Bishop, prayer is offered up thus for the new 
prelate: — '^ Indue eum,Domine, virtute ex alto . . . . 
" ut creet in virtute doni tui Presbyteros, et Diaconos, et 
^ I^iaconissas, et Subdiaconos, et Lectores in ministerium 
" EcclesisB tu8B secundum voluntatem divinitatis tu8B." The 
Nestorians (or Chaldaean Christians) were very widely 
spread, and must be held to include the Christians of St. 
Thomas, till the time of the Portuguese settlements in 
India. Assemani (p. 223) gives proof of the existence of 
the Deaconess-system in this church as late as the 16th 
century. As to the Greek Church in Syria, the Greek 
canonist Balsamon says that in his time (the 11th century) 

a 



Turning now to a totally different side of this, 
whole subject, viz., to the general theory of woman's 
place in the social system, I have been very 
anxious to avoid any extreme Btatenieuta or un- 
practical speculations ; and yet it was impossible 
to avoid all expression of opinion on this question. 
In the friendly notices of these papers in their 
separate form, which have appeared in various 
periodicals, I have been almost amused to observe 
that the greatest stress seems sometimes to be laid 
on that which I should have thought one of the 
weakest argiunents, I mean that which Is drawn 
ftom the relative statistics of our male and female 
population, as regards both numbers and employ- 
ments.* It is true that these statistics have not 
until lately been considered so closely as they ought 
to have been, and that when they are considered, 
they open to view some very serious tjuestions. 

the appointing of Deaconesses had become extinct tbere 
(CimoflM SS. Apostol. ^c. Par. 1020, p. 340). Assemani (p, 
S23) quotes Bal&amon as s&jiixg that at that vt'17 time tjie 
system was m use in the Greek Church at Constautiiiople) 
but I ciumat find the passage. Of the West, Assemani'a 
judgment is, " hi Occidente post aununi Chriali 1000 non- 
" specioli alicitjus Concilii decreto, sod seiiBim sine seusiE- 
" evnuLtit Diaconiafanua oriiiaBtio et officium." (See ^r 

60.) ; 

• See pp. 10 and 307. j 
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They have also an important connexion with the 
subject before us. But it would be a great delusion 
to suppose that the establishment of a system of 
Deaconesses would redress the evils which, however 
keenly felt before, have now been clearly defined 
by help of the Census. When we notice, indeed, 
that in the normal state of society the adult women 
are more nimierous than the men by about two or 
three per cent., it does suggest that there are.some 
specific ministries providentially assigned to the 
female sex irrespective of marriage ; and even in 
the present irregular condition indicated by our 
own statistics, nothing, as it seems to me, will do 
us more good than a large and thorough organiza*- 
tion of the beneficent ministrations of women. 
But in order to rectify our present anomaly, we 
must look to remedies acting on a large scale — to 
a well-considered and judicious system of female 
emigration* — to a better and more systematic 

* The emigration of mm has no doubt been one cause of 
the present remarkable preponderance of women in England 
Qp. 10; n.); and there is a corresponding deficiency in the 
United States, and in the Canadian and Australian Colonies. 
The case was compactly stated in the Economist for April 19. 
But those who have read the recent letters of *^S. C 0." 
and others in the Times, will see that great judgment will 
be required in the measures taken to restore tiie balance. 

a 2 
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education of the girls of the middle class,*— and 
to such adjustments of remunerative labour be- 
tween the two sexes, as public opinion, well- 
informed, may gradually sanction and facilitate. 

With regard to this last point, two very dif- 
ferent views are prevalent among us, each with 
its ardent advocates; and probably there are 
exaggerations on both sides. Some argue, with 
no little vehemence, that, in regard to remune- 
rative industry and the preparation for it, and, 
indeed, in regard to almost the whole career of 
life, it is an injustice that one sex should be 
dependent on the other, that one half of the 
human race has no right to determine the sphere 
of the other and to render its oflSce ancillary to 
its own. To arguments so strongly put, the 
prompt and satisfactory answer seems to be this, 
that the sphere of the female sex is predetermined 
by a law of nature, and by the inherent instinct of 
the woman herself; that to endeavour to make her 
independent of man is a very diflferent thing from 
endeavouring to facilitate her opportunities of 
independent remunerative employment ; that the 
correct phrase to use in reference to this point, is 

* No point of our social system needs a closer examina- 
tion than this. 
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not competition but communion.* If we turn to 
the factory districts, where the principle of indus- 
trial feminine independence is carried to its furthest 
practical result, we do not find those home-advan- 
tages realised which are needed to justify the theory. 
No doubt this a diflScult subject, which requires 
much careful consideration.f How wise and full 
of sympathy were those words of a voice which is 
now silent amongst us ! After speaking on a 
public occasion of the lethargy and ignorance of 
parents, which are two hindrances to the educa- 
tion of the children of the poor, the late Prince 
Consort passed to a third hindrance, arising from 
the state of the labour market : — " What measures 
'* can be brought to bear upon this root of the 
" evil, is," he observes, '^ a more delicate question, 
" and requires the nicest care in handling ; for 

* Two veiy recent articles, one in the North British 
Meview for February, entitled '^Onr Single Women," the 
other in the National Review for April, entitled "Why are 
Women redundant?" show the great interest which is 
now taken in this subject. Both seem to me to treat the 
matter with great fairness, though under different aspects. 

t In reference to the question raised by Mrs. Jameson (see 
p. 11) regarding the multitude of men employed in mil- 
liners' shops, it must be remembered that some of the work 
there requires much strength and involves considerable 
fatigue. 
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• 

*^ here you cut intx) the very quick of the working 
** man's condition* His children are not only bis 
« oflFspring, to be reared for a future independent 
*^ position, but they constitute part of his pro- 
'^ ductive power, and work with him for the staff 
" of life. The daughters especially a/re the handr- 
^ maids of the house, the assistants of the mother, 
the nurses of the younger children, the aged 
amd the sick. To deprive the lahouring famH/y 
of their help would he almost to paralyse its 
*^ domestic existenceJ^ * 

Here we seem to be brought, by a natural 
transition, to the very opposite side of the whole 
question. Some will contend, with equal ardour, 
that all women ought to be occupied in " home 
ministries," i.e., as wives, mothers, sisters, domestic 
servants, school-mistresses, governesses (and, of 
course, deaconesses), that no disaster is so great as 
that men should cease to think themselves respon- 
sible for the support of women, or women begin 
to think themselves independent of men, that even 
Miss Emily FaithfuU's printing-press is a dan- 
gerous anomaly. Here, again, I caimot but believe 

* Part of the speech, in which this passage occurs, will 
be found in a little book called Prince AJberfs Golden 
Precepts (p. 81). 
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that we have an extreme opinion. Whatever may 
be the theory of men, and whatever may be the 
preference of women, the necessity of the case 
practically settles that (to use a current phrase) 
a very large nimiber of our women must be 
" bread-winners," and not '* bread-makers." But, 
in fact (and this is the point to which these re- 
marks are meant to tend), whatever our theo- 
retical view may be, the argument for establishing 
the system of Deaconesses is irresistibly strong. 
If this subject is to be viewed simply as the 
religious side of the great question of the re- 
munerative employment of women, it deserves 
and requires all our zeal ; for if it is the religious 
side, it is the best and most beneficent side. If, 
on the other hand, all eflForts for promoting the 
mere industrial employment of women in inde- 
pendence are to be deprecated, the argument 
becomes imperative for urging this new " home 
'* ministry " as a really feminine sphere of useful 
occupation, and a salutary counterpoise to a 
dangerous tendency. To whichever side we 
incline in speculation, the female Diaconate has 
the advantage of the argument. 

There are two reasons why this year is a prac- 
tically advantageous time for urging this subject 
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on the attention of the English public. Twenty- 
five years have now elapsed since the system of 
Deaconesses began among the Continental Pro- 
testants. At the Kaiserswerth Institution a 
Jubilee Meeting has lately been held, with a 
Conference of Deputies from various other Insti- 
tutions ; and the recorded results of this Congress 
are full of the results of a most encouraging ex- 
perience. Again, the recent debate at home 
in Convocation is very remarkable, as indicating 
a singular uniformity of opinion among those 
who used to differ widely on this question, and 
as recording a change in public sentiment which • 
cannot be mistaken. A few words on these two 
subjects may conclude a Preface which is perhaps 
already too long* 

The Jubilee Festival and gathering of those 
who owe allegiance to Kaiserswerth took place on 
the 16th and 17th of September, 1861 ; and the 
Conference of Deputies from various other Dea- 
coness-Institutions met there on the 9th and 10th 
of the following month. A very full report of 
the proceedings at the former, and careful 
minutes of all the discussions at the latter, have 
been printed together.* The second portion 

* Dw 26'jahrtffe Jttbelfe^ der Diahonmen-AnstaU zu 
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of the pamphlet is, in a small compass, one of the 
most important documents ever published on the 
female Diaconate in its modern form ; and it is 
frequently quoted in the supplementary notes to 
the present volume. Twelve distinct Parent- 
Institutions, or "Mother-Houses," were repre- 
sented by twenty-one Deputies along with the 
chief oflSicers of Kaiserswerth ; and discussions 
took place, in the most orderly manner, under 
the following ten heads : — (1) External relations 
of the Institution, i. e.y to the Church and the 
State ; (2) Eelation of the Institution to its 
Managing Committee — Internal regulations; 
(3) Training of the Probationers, spiritually and 
otherwise — Further training of the Deaconesses — 
Classes of Sisters, e.g. Nursing-Sisters, Teaching- 
Sisters ; (4) Costume of the Sisters — External 
Symbols; (5) Time of probation — Promised period 
of service — Eesignation — Dismissal; (6) The 
Sisterhood as a corporate body — Eights of the 
individual Deaconesses in relation to the Sister- 
hood^ — Capitular meetings; (7) Mission of the 
Sisters to out-stations — Visitation of the out- 

Kaiserwertk am 16 u, 17 S^t 1861, tend die Conferenz der 
Deputtrten von 13 Diakonisaen-MuUerhduserny am 9 u* 10 
Oct. 1861, m Kaiserwerth (Diisseldorf ), 



Btationa ; (8) Prorisioa for the Sisters — Paj- 
ment — Rest and recreation ; (9) Relation of 
the individual Deoconeea - House to other 
Mother-Houses ; (10) Methods of increasing the 
numher of Dettconesaes, and diminishing the 
prejudices against them. To the minutes is pre- 
fixed a full statistical account of the existing 
Deaconess-Institutions, with an enumeration of 
their present stations, and the dates of their 
establishment between 1836 and 1861 ; and the 
whole is concluded with the rules of twenty-three 
Mother-Houses, presented in a tabular form, as 
regards time of probation, age, and other circnm- 
8tancea of admission, promised period of service, 
maintenance, and notice of resignation.* 

The debate in Convocation- of the present 
year is also pubhehed in a separate form, with the 
■peechea dehvered by Canon Seymour and . Dr. 
. Jelf in 1861 ;t and the pamphlet is doubtless 
already in the hands of many of those who are 

* It wflfl agreed that another conference is to be held at 
£aiaer5werth in 1864, aod that the subjects fot discuBsioQ 
are to be put in circulation previoualy. 

t Debate in Convoeatioa mt Deaconeea-ljidiltitiom and 
Pfoleglata Siiterhoodi, ^v. Edited by Rev, T. Pelham Dale, 
M. A., ChajJaiu to the North Iiondon Deaconess-Inatitution. 
Loudon : Emily Faithfull & Co. 
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considering the question. To complete the history 
of the treatment of this subject by Convocation, 
it may be worth while to add that it was first 
brought under discussion there in 1858, partly in 
connexion with the Eeport on Home Missions, 
partly as the result of an independent motion by 
Mr. Seymour.* No one in that year could have 
imagined that within three years so great una- 
nimity would have been displayed in regard to a 
subject involving so many elements of delicacy 
and diflBculty. 

J. S. Ix. 
May 1862. 

* See p. 143 n. 
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SOME of our readers will open this page with 
the impatient inquiry, ^'What is a Dea- 
coness ? " They will, not unnaturally, expect us 
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1,0 begin with a definition. Now one of our ob- 
jects in this paper is precisely this, to co-operate 
with our readers in seeking for and arriving at a 
definition. Our last wish however is, that our 
diacussion of a auhject which we feel to be im- 
portant should be entered on with suspicion 
and prejudice. We will so far, therefore, break 
through our reserve at the outset, as to define 
approximately what we mean, and to say, that by 
Deaconesses we understand something contrasted 
with desultory Lady Visitors on the one hand, 
and with strictly coventual Sisterhoods on the 
other. We desire to see women devoting them- 
iBelves to the nursing of the sick, to the systematic 
care of the young, to the rescue of the degraded, 
to the details of parochial work, as the business 
of their lives ; and yet we desire to see this done 
without ensnaring vows, without any breach of 
domestic ties, and without even the affectation of 
what is foreign to the English people and the 
Enghsh Church. How this due medium is to be 
attained and preserved is the practical question, 
towards the solution of which we wish to accom- 
pany those who are wilHng to travel with us. 
We do not forget that it is proper for us to show 
gome reasons why the attempt should be made to 
realize what amounts, in some degree, to a social 
and ecclesiastical change ; but we hope such 
s will come to view as we proceed. J 
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It must be confessed that if some of the 
popular prejudices which encumber this subject 
are imreasoning and foolish, others are only too 
well founded. To the setting apart of women in 
England, professionally, for charitable and reli- 
gious work, objections are occasionally made 
which hardly deserve the trouble of a grave re- 
futation ; but other objections rest on a natural 
timidity, derived from experience of the past. 
No faithful member of the Church of England can 
fail to recollect the theological history and the 
serious lessons of the last twenty-five years. It is 
true that our most immincDt dangers now are from 
the direction which is most opposite to that of 
authority and superstition. It is true also that 
defections to Eomanism have taken place not 
from any one cause, or through the faults of any 
one party in the Church. A conversion may be 
brought about by want of sympathy and by rude, 
unfair antagonism as well as by successive and 
gradual approximations. Still we cannot l)e sur- 
prised, when we weigh all the facte of the case, 
that there should be considerable hesitation re- 
garding any movement which seems, even by 
possibility, to lead towards the dreaded quarter ; 
nor can we deny that the organization of women 
for religious work, imder certain circumstances, 
and in the midst of certain influences and asso- 
ciations, does involve peculiar danger. We have 
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lately been looldEg through a complete collecti{% 
of the pamphlets which were published, some te^ 
years ago, regarding the Devonport Siaterhood^ 
and the impression left on the mind by tlijft' 
reminiscence of an. old controversy is a veijf 
painful one. That controversy is old; but ne« 
controversies, not very dissimilar, may aru^ 
They who have not been diverted by these occur* 
rencea &om their conviction that there are co&h 
ditiona under which women may be safely audi 
most beneficially employed in the manner we hav 
roughly indicated, must not be surprised if | 
first they are supposed to mean something whiul 
they do not really intend. We have no reason t 
complain of anything which reminds us that the 
subject before us requires great care both in itv 
theoretical discussion and in its practical handling 
We accept all prevalent suspicions as saluta^ 
checks. We could almost say that there is reaeoj 
to be thankful for the mistaken effoi-ts and tliil 
painful circumstances which have given us ex,-* 
perience of what vre are to avoid. It has be^l 
truly remarked that we are nearly as mu(j^| 
indebted to those who point out the shoals aa t^J 
those who show us the channel. I 

Other prejudices, such as those which arise 
from worldliness and love of ease, or from levity 
and carelessness — from mere fashion and the 
indolent apprehension of novelties, we do not 
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think it necessary, at present, to notice. What- 
ever the total amount of reasoning and un- 
reasoning prejudice in England may be with 
regard to this subject, no careful observer can 
have failed to notice, on the other hand, that, 
during the last ten years a palpable change has 
taken place amongst us, both in feeling and 
practice, in the direction we have generally 
pointed out. The change of mere feeling is by 
no means imperceptible. There is less prejudice 
than there was. This is very evident to any 
one who has carefully noticed the books and 
pamphlets which have been published during this 
period, in description, and in justification, of the 
work of women.* But the fact is made still 
more evident in another way. A change of 
practice is often the precursor of a change of 
sentiment. Public opinion has its seasons, like 
the natural world ; and active processes gradually 

* Among recent publications, we may particularly notice 
one, On the Emphyment of Trained Nurses among the 
Labouring Poor, by a Physician (London, 1860). He wishes 
to see an ^' order of women " who shall be '^ missionaries of 
'' health and domestic economy." There are some things 
in the pamphlet with which we do not agree. But it is 
important to have such evidence to the helplessness, not 
only of the Clergyman and the Lady Visitor, in times of 
sickness, but of the Physician, " if there is no one present 
'^who can form an intelligent comprehension of medical 
*' directions," 
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change ita colours as surely as ■winter passes into 
spring. A vast amount of practical work has been 
recently done by women in ways hitherto un- 
atteinpted. New enterprises have been bravely 
undertaken by them, and patiently and success- 
fully pursued. The first topic which will occur to 
every one, on the threshold of this subject, is the 
Crimean War, in its connection with one honoured 
name, and with its great result-s, both present and 
expected, in reference to the care of the sick. Our 
Workhouses too, however necessary, used to be 
viewed with no little discouragement and fear by 
Christian philanthropists. But the fact has now 
been made palpable that, through the agency of 
religious women, these institutions present in- 
valuable opportunities for the diffusion of good. 
We have invited attention to a pamphlet which 
relates partly to the training and supervision of 
workhouse-girls. The author has, on various 
occasions, placed this whole subject before the 
public ivith much judgment and perseverance. 
Other ladies, in many parts of the country, are 
labouring in the same cause ; and it has now a 
journal of its own, which we wish to see largely 
circulated. • A third and most remarkable illus- 

" Jmonal of the WoriAowse Visiting Sociefi/ .- London, 
1869 — 1862 (eighteen numbera). In connection with thia 
■object, we deaire to mention three little tracts lately pub- 
lished bj unother lady : A Tlea fur the Hel]i!esa, or Timely 
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tration of the general progress which has been 
made, is the work of the Bible Women, described 
in our last number.* The fact is now made 
evident, not only that among the poorest women 
most efficient agents may be found fof the evan- 
gelization of the lowest and most degraded, but 
that this agency may be organised, under due 
superintendence, on the most extensive scale. 

These, too, are only specimens. Efforts are 
now in progress for the spiritual benefit of women 
belonging to classes above the lowest, and the 
conditions of whose life demand a separate and 
specific treatment. For their temporal benefit 
homes are being established and societies formed 
imder various auspices. We might give a long 
catalogue of undertakings which have reference 
to the protection of orphans, the training of ser- 
vants, the influence over poor mothers in their 
own homes, the education of girls of the middle 
class, and the respectful care of gentlewomen in 
the time of age or misfortune : and some of them 
will be noticed incidentally as we proceed. All 
such undertakings are especially within the pro- 
vince of female administration. Of the most 

JPreventton ; A Few Words on Behalf of Orphan Girls in 
Union Houses; and TTie Brockham Home and Industrial 
Training School, 

* Quart, Rev, for July 1860. " The Missing Link and 
the London Poor." 
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painful of all these subj ecta it is enough fo say here 
that the truth is beginning to be more and more 
recognized, that the lowest and most miserable ate 
only to be recovered through the influence of the 
purest, and*bestj and most devoted of their sex. 

This, moreover, ia very remarkable, — that the 
same thoughts regarding woman's work have oc- 
curred to many independent minds, and that the 
work itself has been begun and piusued imder 
great diversities of Bocial and religious condi- 
tions. This is a circumHtance which will be 
still m.ore likely to arrest our attention, when we 
combine it, as we propose to do, in one view, with 
what has been simultaneously in progress on the 
Continent. To some of those at home, whose 
Protestantism is peculiarly timid, and who, in 
judging of a religious work, are apt to look, not 
to internal evidence, but to the complexion under 
■which it is presented, we would particularly point 
out that some of the most encouragii^ recent 
narratives of female exertion and success have 
appeared under auspices which cannot be ques- 
tioned.' On the whitltt it cannot be doubted that 
the ground is comparatively clear for the diacus- 
sion of tlie whole itubjixit witiioiit fear of suspicion j 

• Wb may rijfor in JlnffJUh IlearU and Handa and to J 
SaOe to the Jient-w, Urth imniiil tjy ihv HSine publia' ' 
house as thu Muiinff IMih atid Haggid Ilomei, which « 

lately revieu 
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and prejudice. Tlie English mind has become 
gradually familiarized, far more than at any pre- 
vious period, to the operations of what we hope we 
may call, without oflFence, the Female Diaconate. 
There is another collateral subject, without 
some allusion to which we should take an incom- 
plete view of that which is before us. We refer 
to the question of the industrial employment of 
women. This question has recently attracted 
considerable attention, and very naturally. Some 
startling truths have been brought to view by the 
last Census and by other modes of inquiry. The 
public mind is gradually becoming familiar with 
the fact, that in 1851 three millions out of our 
six millions ofadult women laboured for their sub- 
sistence, and that two millions out of six (that is, 
one-third of the whole) laboured thus and were also 
unmarried. The interest with which we look at 
this subject is by no means diminished when we 
examine some of the details of classification. 
It seems that 25,000 women are professional 
nurses.* These, of course, belong to the lower 
classes. The significance of another fact was 
forcibly pointed out by Miss Parkes, in a paper 
read before the Bradford Meeting of the Associa- 
tion for Social Science. Taking the higher classes 
only, which cannot amount to more than one-third 

* This is eacdnslTd- of a inuch larger number of nurses 
enjoyed in **-*«»— *^ lenice. 



of the whole, we find 15,000 govemesseB. Now 
there ia no reason to espect any change in the 
general laws which regulate the employment of 
women. An elaborate and diversified civilization 
has rather a tendency to increase the necessity 
and multiply the occasions of female labour, 
though often under circumstances of extreme 
suffering. Moreover there ia a permanent excess 
. of the female over the male population : in 1851 
this amounted to 500,000.* Are we to say that 
half a miUion of our women are superfluous? 
Is it not more reasonable to beUeve, as was sug- 
gested some years ago in a paper read before the 
Manchester Statistical Society, that " the female 
" sex in Christian countries are probably designed 
" for duties more in number and importance thaa 
" have yet been assigned to them ? " 

• The resulta of the Census of 1861 can now be given. 
The male poptilation of the United Kingdom, including' tha 
absent soldiers and sailors, was 14,880,G34 ; the female, 
14,964,164. The females therefore are now more niiinft- 
rouB hy 673,530, an excess much enhanced if we exclude 
the men serving out of the enimtry. And the disproportion 
seams to be incceaaiog. In 1841 there were to every 100 
males, 104-9 females, m 1851 there were 105'1, in 1861 
there were I06'2. Yet of children bom alive, more girls 
are bom than boys. It is after the seventeenth year that 
the statisticRl balance inclines the other way. See Comp, 
to the Almanac far 1862, pp. 10, 11. It does not seem that 
the mission of woman outside the circle of nmniage ig 
likply to be restricted. See Appendix II. 
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Two consequences are readily seen to follow 
from the consideration of these broad facts. 

In the first place, it is a fallacy to speak of mar- 
riage as though it were almost a matter of course 
in a woman's experience. It is easy to say that a 
woman appears nowhere to so great advantage as 
in her husband's house. We admit that this is 
perfectly true. But to reiterate this truism, in 
answer to serious arguments having reference to 
the occupations of the unmarried, is simply to 
urge theory against fact. Polygamy is the only 
logical result of such reasoning. 

A second inference from the facts is this, that it 
is a grave duty to take into consideration the em- 
ployments which are suitable for women, to provide 
facilities for their entering upon them, and aid in 
preparing them for their happy and efl&cient dis- 
charge. It is no part of our business here to dwell 
on the purely industrial aspect of this question. It 
appears that 30,000 men, almost all unmarried, are 
employed in London in the sale of various articles 
of millinery. Mrs. Jameson asks, ^^ Where are 
their 30,000 sisters ? " We only repeat the ques- 
tion, leaving others to answer it.* It is objected, 
that changes in favour of women would disturb 
the labour-market, and take employment from 
the men. The refutation of this, which we be- 

* No opinion whatever is expressed here on this parti- 
cular point. See FieiuQe, 
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lieve to he very easy, we consign to more com- 
petent hands, simply contenting oiKSelves with 
the remark, that at least suffering ought to be 
ehared. It ia further objected that for some em- 
ployments, involving a good knowledge of arith- 
metic, which have been suggested for women, 
there is a natural inaptitude in the female mind. 
We are sure that this 13 quite untrue, and that a 
practical refutation ought to be given, by provid- 
ing, on a large scale, a more useful education for 
girls of the middle class. But these are questiona 
which belong to a wider circle than that within 
which we are here circumscribed ; and now that 
public attention has been definitely turned to the 
facts of the case, arid many minds are seriously 
considering them, we have a confident hope that 
beneficial changes will take place both in opinion 
and practice — that our workhouses will be less 
crowded by able-bodied female inmates, that our 
needle-women will be less miserable, and that the 
middling and higher classes will gradually lose 
the false notion that it ia hardly creditable for 
their members of the gentler sex to work for 
Bubsistence, or at least that teaching is the only 
employment, with this end in view, which can be 
contemplated as " genteeL" 

Our present inquiries relate to a narrow area of 1 
female employment, with regard to which these 
objections at leaat cannot possibly be alleged, that 
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the work is not suited to the talents and dis- 
positions of women, or that it would interfere 
with the work assigned to their more athletic 
brothers. Here, at least, in nursing the sick, in 
visiting the mothers of the poor, in caring for 
neglected children, women are not likely to fail, 
and men can hardly interfere with advantage. 
Whatever exception might be taken to female 
labour in its purely industrial and secular aspect, 
few will blame it in its charitable and religious. 
And it was necessary, in these introductory sen- 
tences, to mention these its two aspects together : 
for, in fact, the charitable and religious work of 
women has its industrial and secular side. We 
have seen that the opening of new and easy paths 
of female occupation is desirable; we shall see 
that payment is an important element in the or- 
ganization of female ministration in the Church. 
Of those who are willing to labour, some will 
labour from pure love and the principle of piety ; 
but these, too, must be supported. Philanthropic 
effort and Christian organization must have a dis- 
tinct and intelligent connection with the social 
state of the times, otherwise they will be theo- 
retical and comparatively useless; and of the 
question of deaconesses it may be said very 
truly (though it is by no means the whole of 
the case) that it is the religious phase of a 
great and presrisg sodal problem connected with 
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what King Alfred culled " the spindle-side of the 
houae." 

Thus it seems evident that the time is not ill 
oboHen for a general review of the whole subject. 
Enough has been written and enough has been 
done, even in England, in this matter of female 
agency, to enable us to lay hold, if not uf some 
gemrral principles on which the agency ought to 
be conducted amongst us, yet at least of some 
enoDuragement to proceed, and some prndential 
oonsideratioos which ought to be carefully kept 
ja view. We have the best reasons now for in- 
qniriug what institutions of this kind have existed, 
and with what results, in earlier ages and in other 
countries. We desire to avoid all premature 
theories and all dogmatic assumptions regarding 
a work which (witli us) is at present only in its 
earlier stages. But we may, at least, bring some 
scattered facts together, and hope to present 
them usefully in combination. If we ascend thuB 
sufficiently high to obtain a general retrospect of 
what has been done, we may expect, at the same 
time, to gain a prospe<.-t in regard to the fiitore 
which will not be without its value. 

Our aim, as we have said, is rather practical 
than theoretical; and certainly we have no inten- 
tion of entering on any discussion concerning the 
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Rights of Women. Yet we require, as a starting * 
point, some general theory as to Woman's place 
in the social world. When we venture on a large 
inquiry concerning the charitable work of women, 
and the organization which is best for securing its 
accomplishment, we must be sure that our argu- 
ments rest on some principle of fitness and truth. 
Now we believe that no definition is so true, none 
so honourable to woman, or so important for the 
other sex to recognize, as that her place is to help. 
Whenever the strong becomes weak, whenever 
mere strength is weakness, when it is not power 
that we need, but influence, when prompt good 
sense is demanded, delicate tact, patience, cheer- 
ftdness, a gentle hand, a quick eye, — then " it is 
" not good that the man should be alone." Wo- 
TYiarCs work is helping work. The truth which 
lies in this definition, and which perhaps it would 
not be so easy to express in all other languages as by 
our English word "help," is precisely given in the 
Greek original * from which the term " Deaconess " 

* The idea involved in the Greek word SiaKotfog is precisely 
that of helpful service. The derivation does not point, as 
is often thonght, to labouring and slaving in the dust, 
but rather to the notion of alacrity and willing activity. 
See Buttmann {LexU, 40), who adds that the word has air- 
ways retained ^^ the firee and honourable idea which it ori- 
ginally implied." The ^laKovoq is never properly a slave. 
When Pliny speaks of the deaconesses of the Primitive 
Church, his phrase is, '^ ancillas qus6 ministree dicuntur." 
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' comeR, and whicli the Germans have made Iheir 
own hy adopting the word " Diakonie." It is still 
more important to notice, that we have here the 
principle and the word which are given to us from 
tlie highest source." It would surely be a g^eat 
mistake to limit tlie Divine law of woman's mis- 
sion OD the earth to the mere relation of marri^e. 
The Scripture is far wider than our prejudices. 
Wherever helping work is to be done, there 
woman is in her place. Motherly and sisterly 
care are often most needed when they cannot be 
had within the sphere of domestic Ufe. Home is 
indeed woman's liighest and most natural sphere ; 
but the outcasts of society cannot be reached 
by home-influences, unless those influences are 
brought to them ; and it is only a female hand that 
can bring them. If the activity of the stronger 
aex is to penetrate all parts of human life, and 
yet feminine influence is to be restricted within 
families, the equilibrium of society is not pre- 
sented, but marred. 

These truths have been forcibly expressed by 

While engaged on the conaideration of the term, we refer 
onca for aJl to two articles in Herzog's Seal-EiteyklopaJte 
fiir Frot. Theoloffie mtd Zi'rcAe — one on " Diakonissa," 
by the editor, the other on "Diakonen- und Biakonisaen- 
^UBCT," by Wichem, whose own organization of the pniallel 
ministiy of the other sex is veiy femom in Germany. 
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Protestant writers on the Continent;* but we 
have at least equal need to consider them at 
home ; and Mrs. Jameson has bequeathed to us, 
in her Communion of LdbouVy sl manual on 
the subject, for which we cannot be too grateful. 
She has treated this question of women's work 
under the aspect of a general law, and adorned it 
with all her richness of language and facility of 
illustration. "The woman is not without the 
*^ man ; nor the man without the woman." f This 

* Reference may be made here to the discussion ^' On 
^^ the Service of Women in the Pi*otestant Church " at the 
meeting (the eighth) of the KircTientagy held at Liibeck in 
1866, and to Adolphe Monod's two sermons, entitled, La 
Femme (Par. 1866). The subject was opened at Liibeck by 
an address fromWichem of Hamburg, and closed by one from 
Pastor Mallet of Bremen, who said: ^'Das Wort fiir das 
^' Gedachtniss ist das Wort Gehill/m. Ihr lieben Frauen, 
a vergesst das Wort Gehiilfin nicht. Viele Frauen, wenn sie 
^^ das horen, denken an die Ehe und an das Haus. Das ist 
'^ auch richtig. . . . Aber es ist doch beschrankt. . . . Es 
'^ steht nicht da, das die Frau soil thres Mannes Gehiilfin 
^' sein, sondem dass sie soil des Mannes Gehiilfin sein. In 
" allem Werk, was der Mann zu thun hat, soU die Frau seine 
f< Gehiilfin sein," ^Verhandl. (Berl. 1866) pp. 162, 163. So 
Monod, in reference to the same text and the same principle 
(Gen. ii. 18): "Ceci s^applique atoutefemme, non alafemme 
<^ marine seulement. Car Eve n'est pas seulement la femme 
^' du premier homme, elle est encore la premiere femme ; et, 
" solidaire de tout son sexe ainsi qu'Adam Test du notre, elle 
^' en offi:e dans sa personne le type et une sorte de miniature. 
p. 5. t 1 Cor. xi. 11. 





' is her principle : and she puraues ite consequences 

through all the relations of life, and with every 

variety of expression, " Men and women are by 

" nature mutually dependent, mutually helpful : " 

I and this communion is not limited to one or two 

rreIatioD3 which custom may define and authorize, 

l)>at"must extend to every possible relation in 

"existence, in which the two sexes can he socially 

" approximated." The man is, in the first place, 

the suatainer and defender of his home : then 

he works to sustain and defend the commnnity. 

So woman begins by being the nurse, the teacher, 

the cheriaher of her home : then she uses these 

L qualities and sympathies on a larger scale, to 

(vcherkh and puriiy society. "But still," Mis. 

Jameson proceeds, " the man and the woman must 

"continue to share the work : there must be the 

■" commnnion of labour in the large human family, 

"just as there was in the narrower precincte of 

** home." * Throughout she insists that the ele- 

k ment of power and the element of love ought to 

r he co-operative. In every relation of society she 

I Would have the presence of " the feminine nature 

" to minister through love," as well as " the maacn- 

I ** line intellect to rule through power." t She gives 

f illustrations from varied sources and from her own 

I experience. Thus she points out how essentially 

it must be the work of women to reclaim those 



• Pp. 13, 14. 



t r. 84. 
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other women whose life has been an outrage on 
their nature. But perhaps her most forcible 
illustrations are drawn from the contrast of men 
and women, and the influence which feminine 
gentleness and tact can exercise over rough and 
hardened characters in the other sex.* We are 
told of a lady's power over the most brutal crimi- 
nals in Norfolk Island- This was not only be- 
cause she was fearless, and gentle, and good, but 
because she was a woman, and "the men who 
*^ respected nothing else respected her."t Howard's 
evidence is quoted in regard to the powerful 
influence of women in the continental prisons of 
his day ; X and Mrs. Jameson confirms the truth 
from her own recent experience. All these 

* An illustration as regards Hospitals is given (p. 95) from 
the Crimean War, when coarseness and sullenness were 
allayed by the presence of ladies. We may give an illus- 
tration of our own from one of the reports of the Saint-Loup 
Deaconess Institution. " Un fidele pasteur, que ses fonc- 
^^ tions appellent a visiter deux des h6pitaux desservis par 
^^ nos diaconesses, nous parlait un jour du changement qui 
^' s'op^rait dans ces malades ime fois qu'ils ^taient entr^s a 
^' rhopital. Auparavant ils se montraient grossiers, impa- 
^' tients, coUres j ils devenaient aussitot paisibles et doux 
^' comme des agneaux. Cette remarque s'appliquait surtout 
'' a des ouvriers d'un chemin de fer en construction : mais on 
'^ en a fait une toute semblable sur des matelots anglais de 
^' rhopital ^vang^lique de Genes, aussi desservi par deux 
" diaconesses de St-Loup." — Seizieme Rapport (1869), p. 61, 
t P. 98. X P. 30. 
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cases fihe regards as only instances of a general 
and essential law, — the same law which is the 
basis of domestic life,* She urges that this law 
cannot be broken or neglected without disaster. 
And then she asks ; " It is granted as a principle 
"that ample scope ahould he given to the man to 
"perform his share of the social work, and ample 
"means of instruction to enable him to perform 
*' it well. What provision is made to enable the 
" woman to do her work well and efficiently ? " t 
"There are thousands and thousands of wo- 
r*'menj" continues Mrs. Jameson, "who have no 
^*' protection, no guide, no help, no home;^who 
"are absolutely driven, by circumstances and 
"necessity, if not by impulse and inclination, to 
" carry out into the larger community the sym- 
"pathiee, the domestic instincts, the active ad- 
" ndnistrative capabilities, with which God has 
" endowed them ; but these instincts, sympathies, 
"capabilities, require first to be properly deve- 
^loped, then properly trained, and then diverted 
'•into large and useful channels, according to th.e 
"individual tendencies. . . . What I insist 
t^on particularly is, that the means do not exist 
'*for the training of those powers, and that the 
ihere of duties which should occupy them is 
Pnot acknowledged. . . . Such questions as 
8 these seem to bo as yet unsettled: — Whether a 
• Pp. 38, 98, t P- 14. 
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" more enlarged sphere of social work may not be 
"allowed to woman in perfect accordance with 
^Hhe truest feminine instincts? Whether there 
"be not a possibility of her sharing practically 
in the responsibilities of social as well as do- 
mestic life ? Whether she might not be better 
prepared to meet and exercise such higher re- 
sponsibilities ? And whether such a communion 
" of labour might not lead to the more humane 
" ordering of many of our public institutions ? " * 

It is very difficult . to resist this reasoning. 
When we think of all the wounds of society for 
which healing is required — of the evil caused by 
drunken nurses, who can be bribed to give their 
patients drink — of the need of softening and 
elevating influences in our workhouses — of the 
fate of the unfriended workhouse-girl when she 
goes to service in a household where she finds no 
sympathy — of the dangerous position of female 
domestic servants when out of place — of the 
female prisoner when she is just returning to 
liberty — of squalid homes, helpless mothers, and 
orphan children; — and when we remember that the 
work demanded for the alleviation of such evils, 
if it is to be effectual, must be permanent and 
patient arid pervadvng — that it requires system, 
organization, preparation, and training — it is 

* Pp. 16, 72. 



' very difficult to give credence to some of the con- 
ventional maxims of our times. We are forced 
to ask why some of our homeless women may not 
be educated for nurses, instead of filling the 
wretched ranks of needle- worn en. And we are 
unable to understand, if it is right that a girl 
should leave her home to be a governess, why it 
would he wrong for her to leave it that she may 
be a deaconess. 

Some of these considerations have their force 
at all times. We can hardly imagine any con- 
ditions of society in which motherly and sisterly 
etae is not required in many scenes outside the 
domestic circle, and when this helping work would 
f not be made more efficient by plan and organiza- 
I tion. But there are special circumstances in our 
' times which demand such provision with a voice 
perhaps more imperative than at any former 
period. A comphcated and rapidly-progreasiTe 
civilization is perpetually opening new spheres of 
Oflefulness, new scenes of suffering, new opporttini- 
ttes for the work of the head and the heart, aa 
■ opposed to the exercise of mere bodily force j and 
t the disaster throughout society will be proportion- 
I ately greater, if the necessity for adaptation and 
' BUpplementary organization is disregarded. Let 
UB take just one feature of our times, common to 
the whole of Europe, but more strongly marked 
\ in England than elsewhere, and view it in its social 
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consequences, and in connection with the services 
which might be rendered by a systematic female 
diaconate. 

Every one has noticed, as a characteristic of the 
period in which we live, what has been called " a 
" congestion to the metropolis," in all the great 
cities of Europe; that is, the accumulation of 
dense masses of the labouring and distressed 
population in our larger towns. But there is a 
correlative fact which is not always observed with 
equal distinctness of view, namely, the radidtion 
outwards from our great towns of the wealthy and 
educated. The railway system and other facilities 
of conveyance give to those who are in competent 
circumstances the opportunity of placing their 
families and of finding a home for themselves in 
the midst of fresh air and country scenes, while 
yet they are not separated from the centre of their 
daily toiL Meanwhile the poor and degraded are 
accumulated in increasing numbers, without any 
of that proximity of culture and gentle influence 
which is always found in a rural village, and which 
used to be found in old-fashioned times even in 
the places of dense population. Thus there is a vast 
and widening gulf between the rich and the poor, 
between the educated and the ignorant, between 
the workers and the work, between the power of 
good influence on the one hand, and the tendency 
to hopeless degradation on the other. It would 
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be useless, and worse than foolish, to declf 
against thie social change. It is inevitable, Itbatf 
ako its favourable side. But vast and incidental 
evila are connected with it : and our plain duty i* 
to inquire what supplementary provision it de* 
mands, in addition to what we have, for rail 
and rescuing and evangelizing the poor. 

Now it is evident that two things are needed — ■ 
contributions in money, steadily supplied, froi^ 
those who live in green and spacious suburbs, fiW 
those who are crowded together in the dark and' 
dismal heart of the city ; and contributions, equaUjT' 
steady and continuous, of living human sympathyT 
and labour. Of the former, however important^' 
it is not our province to speak here. Of the lattw 
We can say, without a risk of contradiction, wheNt 
the sympathy which is most tender and the laboiiXJ 
which is most patient is to be surely found. It 
tiie gentle and assiduous care, the instinctive taot^ 
the prompt good sense, of Christian women, whiobi 
is most wanted in regard to the homes and the) 
habits of the degraded parts of our population. 

Instead of wandering through a forest of detail^, 
let us take a single illustration, by no means th^ 
most obvious and forcible, of the evil and it8< 
remedy. The Stmday-school, however inferior to 
domestic teaching, is one of the great and necessary 
instruments of the religious training of oiu" poorer 
; but it ceases to have its distinctive poweC, 
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and excellence, if Sunday-school teachers of high 
station and culture, and of formed character, are 
utterly absent. Here it is that the evil meets us 
in one of its varied forms. Those who would be 
the natural teachers^ the educated Christian 
women — are abundant in the suburbs : those who 
need the teaching — the squalid and neglected 
children — swarm in the courts and alleys at the 
centre. The workers and the work are separated 
from each other. We have heard the conse- 
quences of this state of things described by clergy- 
men of experience in more places than one. In a 
large manufacturing town, where the Sunday- 
schools have long been famous, and where they 
have hitherto been most efficient means* of 
binding together various classes in sympathy, we 
are told that those who once had a long list of 
candidates for the office of teacher, now cannot find 
them, and that the social danger is great from the 
growing separation of classes which are ceasing to 
know one another. Is it not evident that the 
continued presence of a few women of staid cha- 
racter, good education, and Christian mind, in 
such districts, would precisely supply the element 
of strength and the bond of union which are needed 
in the Sunday-school ? * 

* This subject is discussed more fully in a paper written 
nearly two years before the present article waa first pub- 
lished. See Appendix I. 
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It is equally evident that such a Bubsidiary 
organization of female work as that which we are 
indicating would supply other parochial wanta 
which are equally urgent. Those districts which 

are deprived of efficient Sunday-school teachers 
axe by the same causes (to say nothing of Infants' 
schools, and Girls' schools) deprived of efScient 
District-visitors : and even where there are district- 
visitors, wUling, well-educated, and abundant, how 
much barm is often done by inexperience, wilful- 
ness, want of judgment, and fitful irregularity ! 
Miss Nightingale points out, with no little hu- 
mour, in a well-known pamphlet, how hard a 
thing it is to ^it well." ■ How much strength 
would be infused into all these efforts of volun- 
teers by the presence of the regular deaconess, 
trained to her work, and devoting all her time to 
it professionally and of course I And suppose, 
further, a pestilent fever to break out in the 
courts and alleys visited by the benevolent lady, 
who has young children or young brothers and 
sisters at home. Is it not evident that domestic 
duty requires her to withdraw? Thus the help ia 
lost when the need is the sorest : but then is the 
time when the Deaconess is most surety present, 
with the minister of rebgiou and the physi- 

• Jnxttiuiion of Kcdsersmetihfar the Fraction limmng of 
Deaconeesm (18.51), p, 7, 
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dan, and perhaps fer mor^ xuK^ful than oithor of 
them. 

So we might pxirsue tlie subject, tlm>\i^h a 
multitude of parochitU details^ Aa to tho iMiupa- 
rative eflBcieney of men and women in rt^j^anl to 
these details^ there can be no doubt that in nuiny 
cases the latter have infinitely tho advai^tt^s 
Let it be remembered Uiat during a larjjft* portion 
of the day the poor cottage is a ** won\an*H houno 
"and a children's house." The cookinjjf of tho 
dinner, the cleaning of the floor, tlio turiiing of 
an invalid in bed, the feeding of the baby, tnuy 
be, to a religious woman, the introcbu^tion aiul 
opportunity to the highest spiritual Hc^rvicc^ ; wlu^n 
the clumsy good intentions of men would bw tb« 
cause only of irritation and sullen roHorv(». Wo 
have spoken of helping work. Who is ho nnar'to 
the strong man in his hour of sleknoHH and do* 
spondency as the woman wlio nurses 1dm ? Who 
can ever have such means of reaching hlH hoart 
with the encouragements and grsntle mhnotniionM 
of the gospel ? And then there is the I'cjnii<?titiary 
question (to recur again to the 8ubjc<;t from which 
we instinctively shrink), with all its polHotimm 
and insidious ramifications, ib^re particuhirly 
women are all-powerfiiL Wo ntynen to m'M that 
" female missionaries " are now employrj<l f/i re- 
claim those who cannot easily t<^?ll thfjir gri^jfo or 
describe their temptations except to mih of tlj<jir 
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own sex. And especially is such agency required 
" to take oversight of those who leave penitentia- 
" lies to go to their homes or into service. They 
"often fall again," as ia remarked by one pos- 
sessed of much experience, " through want of kind 
"guardianship and continuance of the religious 
"influences they have enjoyed in the asylums." 

It must be observed, also, that many of these 
subjects are by no means limited t-o crowded 
parishes, but have an eq^ual significance in relation 
to the rural diatricta.* We are thoroughly per- 
suaded that throughout the whole range of society, 
in town and country, we are deeply suffering 
from the want of organized female agency in 
works of charity and religion ; and we believe 
that we shall be able to show, from a historical 
survey and a critical examination of the subject, 
that there ia nothing in Scripture, nothing in 
Protestantism, nothing in Decorum, nothing in 
Common Sense, to prevent a very extensive 
change in this respect; but, on the contrary, 
that such a change is urgently pressed upon us, 
alike by a true appreciation of our own circura- 

• Aa to the wanta of rural districts, see what is quoted 
jiiBt below, from Southej ; and na t« a mode of supplying 
Bome of those wonts, see what is said ftflerwarda of theplan 
of training Coimtry NuiBes now in progTeas at King's Col- 
lege Hospital. We may refer here to what is very tndy 
said (pp. 5^14) of our Tillages and hamlets in a little book 
entitled Earning a Living (1801). 
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stances, by the practice of primitive times, and 
the experience of continental countries. 

In the first place, there is nothing new in what 
is here proposed. The idea of women set apart 
professionally, without vows, for charitable work 
is not new. We might quote many who have 
written strongly on the subject; but there is one 
name above all others to which it is natural here 
to refer. It is almost exactly fifty years ago that 
Southey, in the first number of this Journal, 
forcibly pointed out the removal of the old re- 
proach, that Protestantism has no missionaries. 
It is almost exactly thirty years ago that he told 
again how he had watched "the unpromising 
*' commencement of the Protestant missions, their 
^'patient progress, and the success with which 
" Grod was blessing them ; " and then he added : * 
Thirty years hence (i. e, about 1860) another 
reproach may also be efifaced, and England may 
have its Sisters of Charity." The thought had 
worked actively in Southey's mind from the time 
when he visited the Beguinage at Ghent, on his 
journey to Waterloo, in the year after the battle. 
While writing in that year to Sharon Turner, he 
says : — " The total absence of religion from our 
poor-houses, alms-houses, and hospitals, is as 
culpable, in one way, as the excess of superstition 

* CoUoguieSf ii. p. 380. 
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in another." Four years later he is writing 
to Mr. liickman, on the transference of "female 
education" to some supposed English B^gui- 
nage; and five years later still he is in corre- 
spondence with Mr.Hornhy, the rector of Winwick, 
concemiDg a scheme " for directing the personal 
" charity of females to hospitals rather tlian to 
" prisons," — for doing, in fact, in the former what 
Mrs. Fry had done in the latter." But in the 
Coiloquies the theory of the subject is syste- 
matically treated : — " Piety has found its way 
" into your prisons. Your hospitals are implor- 
" ing it in vain ; nothing is wanting in them but 
" religious charity ; and oh I what a want is that I 
" and how different would be the moral effect 
" which those medical schools produce upon the 
" pupils educated there, if this lamentable defi- 
" cieney were supplied 1 I know not whether 
" they or the patients suffer most from its absence. 
" Many are the lives which might be saved by it ; 
" many are the death-beds to which it would ad- 
*' minister a consolation that ia now too often 
"wanted A school of medicine ought 

• Ufe Olid Corre^oadeutce, iv. p. 150 ; t. p. 2S ; yi. p. 63, 

It aeems that in. 1829 rh institution for ti'aining nuraes was 

Bet on foot by BIr. Hornby in conjunction with Mr. A. 

I Hodgson of Liverpoo!. The higher dassea appropriated 

< tfiose who were trained by these means, and the scheme 

uuL (P. 72,) 
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" also to be a school of Christian humanity. . 
^' . , . Disease and wretchedness are as con- 
" stant in their course as time ; the compassion, 
" the tenderness, whereby, in a far greater degree 
" than by any human skill, where these are want- 
" ing, they are to be alleviated and lessened, exist 
" among us, but they are latent, and require to 

" be called forth and put in action 

" England is grievously in need of her Sisters of 
" Charity ! There is nothing Eomish, nothing 
^' superstitious, nothing fanatical in such associa- 
" tions ; nothing but what is righteous and holy ; 
" nothing but what properly belongs to that reli- 
" gious service which the Apostle James has told 
" us is * pure and undefiled before God and the 
" Father. ' " * 

Eeference is made to essays on the subject in 
periodicals and pamphlets of that day ; f but it is 
evident that the chief suggestions came from 
Southey himself. The Appendix is full of in- 
terest ; and there we come upon one aspect of the 
subject which is apt to be overlooked. The 
sufiferings of the poor in country districts during 
times of sickness, and the imperfection of the 
medical attendance which they obtain, are noticed 
at length; and a remedy is suggested, which 
is, in fact, the system of Deaconesses. *'The 

attendants on the sick, whether professional or 

* Pp. 318; 320, 330. t Note, p. 319. 
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" menial, are commonly actuated by scientific 

* zeal, by mere natural humanity, or by mer- 
■' cenary motives : but these cannot be trusted to 
■' for steady attention : the one subsides with die 
" solution of a question, the other hardens by 
" babit, tbe last requires jealous inspection. . 
"... Would that it were possible to procure 
" a few women of a superior order to the gene- 

* rality of nurses, and taught by a residence in 

* tiie hospitals to recognize and relieve tbe most 

I** common kinds of illness. They should be ani- 
*' mated with religion. Science and mere bu- 
" manity cannot be relied on. An order of women 
" Bttcli as these, distributed amongst the country 
" parishes in tlie kingdom, would be of incalcu- 
" Ittblo value." * 

Nor ie the thing itself, the actual institution of 

I Deacon oBBoB, new and untried. The institution 

Bb botb a I*rln)ilive and a Protestant fact. There 

IlKVD beoii, find tliere are, Deaconesses in tbe 

u((l (Iburcluis of the Continent; and tbey 

boeu[ili>il a rectiH:Tii/od and rather pronainent posi- 

"1(111 In the ICivrly Church. And thus we come 

IBIiit'diuti'ly on a very important aspect of the 

jnl^Dot., Wo Bcpariito it off at once from what is 

"Illfclll''llvi'ly Uditian OnthoHc. We propose now 

I tal(H II niplil historicnl review of this institu- 
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tion as it existed in early times, and as it exists 
now. Such a review will bring us incidentally in 
contact with the prevalent feelings and theological 
opinions of our own time and country, and will 
lead us naturally to the practical reflections which 
are most likely to be useful. 

As to the system of Deaconesses in primitive 
times, the case may be fairly stated thus — that 
the primitive diaconate consisted of two co- 
ordinate branches : the diaconate of the men, and 
the diaconate of the women. It was felt, as 
Neander well expresses it, that ^^ though public 
" preaching be forbidden to women, yet they 
^' have peculiar gifts for service." * This service 
of women also, as he truly says elsewhere, had 
" a special ground in the circumstances of the 
"'times." t I^ must be remembered that among 
the Greeks, even of that day, the female sex lived 
in greater retirement than has been customary 
among western nations. Christianity would have 
been much impeded in its progress through fami- 
lies, as it is among Mahomedans now, without 
some kind of female agency. } Thus we find the 

♦ Pflansung u. Leitung, pp. 211—213. 

t KirchengescMchte, 11. i. 221. 

X For some remarks on the bearing of the Deaconess- 
question on modem missions in the Mahomedan world, see 
below in our account of the Riehen Institution, 
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conspicuous figure in the Early 
Church, Bide by side mth the Deacon, And it is 
hy this parallelism that we shall probably appre- 
hend her position most correctly. With us, indeed, 
the true diaconate may be said to be almost in 
abeyance; and it is perhaps represented mote 
exactly by the Scripture- reader in some of our 
parishes than by the clergyman in his first year 
of ordination. The primitive deacons were half 
laymen, and such was the position of the primitive 
Deaconesses. Epiphanius says that these female 
ministers were broadly distinguished from the 
Presbyters, in that tliey were not allowed to 
officiate litui^ically.* They were, however, for- 
mally set apart to their office, and were required 
to go through a period of probation. They seem 
to have been divided into two classes, not very 
precisely distinguished from one another, one claJS 
of older women, one of younger. Widows were 
preferred, and especially widows who had been 
mothers, that (to quote the words of Terttdlian),f 
" having had a training in aU human affections, 
" they might know how to aid others both by sym- 
" pathy and counsel." The terms " widowhood " 
and "diaconate," however, appear to have been 
used for the office in differently. J The ages were 

• Epiph. ifter. 79, 4. t Tert. Be Virg. Vel. c. 9, 

J At the end of Ignat. Up. ad. Smt/m., we fiud the 

words, iloiraio/iai rni- ^apOipouc, ras Xiyoaivai X')pas, C. 13, 
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variously fixed at sixty, fifty, and forty, with a 
dispensing power in the Bishop, in case of a 
youngey woman of proved discretion.* The ques- 
tion of age would doubtless depend, in some de- 
gree, on the duties required of these women. 
Their general functions were connected with the 
nursing of the sick, the visiting of captives, and 
the exercise of hospitality. But they had especial 
reference to persons of their own sex. These 
officers were door-keepers for the women, and 
preserved order at the times of public worship ; 
they were catechists of the female converts ; f they 

where Hefele has the following note : ^'Diaconissee^ etsi 
^ eflsent virgines, x^P^*^ tamen appellabantuT; quia primig 
'^ ecclesise temporibus vidues ad munus Diaconissarum eligi 
" solebant." — Pat, Apod, p. 234. We may remark here 
that the proofoifered by this passage of the custom of having 
Deaconesses in the Early Church is not affected by any 
question regarding the authenticity of the Epistles of Ignatius. 

* The word " dispensation " may not be the most appro- 
priate ; but the well-known passage of TertuUian (iust re- 
Led to) exhibits to us a Bis^appointing a verj young 
unmarried woman to the post of official widow. See below 
on Olympias. 

t The words of the Fourth Council of Carthage (a. d. 398) 
are well worth quoting at length : '' VidusB vel sanctimo- 
'* nialeS; qusa ad ministerium baptizandanim mulierum eli- 
'* guntur^ tam instructsB sint ad officium, ut possint apto et 
^' sano sermone docere imperitas et rusticas mulieres tem- 
^' pore quo baptizandse sunt, qualiterbaptizatoriinterrogatse 
** respondeant; et qualiter accepto baptismate vivant." zii. 

J> 2 
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attended them at their baptism, and in certain 
cases were a medium of communication between 
them and the clergy.* The numbers of such "mi- 
" nistering widows " probably varied considerably, 
according to the density and exigencies of the 
populati'on.t On the whole we cannot doubt that 
a vast number of conversions in the early ages 
were due to this source, and that it diffused a. 
pure and spiritual influence through families in aU 
ranks of society. Though the Deaconesses could 
not teach publicly, they could be diligently and un- 
ceasingly occupied " in the private ministry of the 
" word ; " J and it may indeed be truly said that by 
this ministration " woman made an ample return 
" to, Christianity for what Christianity did for her."5 
We believe that no one who has examined the 
sources of infonnatinn on the subject which exist 
in various places, through the period between the 



• Apost. Cwigt. ii. 26; iii. 15. 

+ It IB stated in a pasaagB of EiisebiuB (Sut. Eccl. vi. 43) 
i -fliat at Rome, in the middle of the third century, while there 
J were about a hundred a:id fifty miniatering men of variouB 
I gradea, there were fifteen hundred j^pai aiiv Wi^ofiii'on;. 
jce can infer from this is that "widows" were in a kind 
l>of offidal poaition at the head of the whole class of aufieiers. 
K'tSuyBOBtom (Bom. 66, on Matt.) mentions a taToXayns at 
\ Antioch. of 3000 widows and Tirgins. 

J "Insuo sexu miniBtrabant in baptiarao et ministetio 

'erbi." — Jerome on Mom. xvi. ]. 

§ Bunsen'a Hippobjtits, iii. 358. 
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death of St. John and the reign of Justinian, will 
hesitate to say that the sketch given above of the 
primitive order of Deaconesses, though imperfect, 
is correct. The means of information, as we have 
remarked, are various. They are not even limited 
to Christian sources. Pliny, in his well-known 
letter from Bithynia, speaks of the heroic con- 
stancy of two Christian "ministrse," who were 
tortured under his orders.* So also we might 
quote Lucian in illustration of the service of 
these devoted women in prisons.! But of course 
our chief information is obtained from the early 
writers in the Eastern and Western parts of the 
Church. Many of them make mention of Dea- 
conesses ; not only those whom we have quoted, 
Epiphanius among the Greek writers, Tertullian 
among the Latin, but several others, both in the 
East and the West.} Besides these authorities, 

* Plin. Ep, X. 97. t ^^c* -De Morte Peregr, iii. 335. 

X It forms no part of our plan here to multiply quotations 
from the Fathers. We may just adduce what is said on 
the subject by Clemens Alexandrinus, who, rather strangely, 
is not mentioned by Bingham. He remaiks (Peed. iii. 12 ; 
I. p. 309, ed. Potter) that " in Scripture many precepts are 
'^ given to select persons (TrpoawTra UXiktcl) j " and these he 
specifies as Bishops, Priests, Deacons, and Widows, The 
incidental way in which this notice occurs should be re- 
marked. In another place (Strom, iii. 6^ L p. 536) (and 
though his interpret ;ition may be wrong, it is equally decisive 
as a proof of his familiarity with the institution of female 
deacons) he says that the women whom the Apostles (1 Cor. 
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we have decrees on the subject in various Councils, 
from the meeting of the Nicene Fathers down 
to the sixth century. The same office comes to 
view alao, more than once, in the Codes both of 
Civil Law and the Canon Law. But besides this, 
there is another authority, whicli has hardly yet 
received the attention it deserves with regard to 
many questions of early Ecclesiastical History, 
We allude to the remarkable series of documents " 
which are known by the name of the " Apostolical 
"Constitutions," Whatever their real value in 
detail may be (and there is no doubt that in their 
present form they are largely interpolated and 
have been irequently modified), f we can hardly 

U. 6} took about with, them, avvSLntipovs i< 
ofeoypDHC ywaiiras, ii' Zv ral ei'c rijv yvvaiiiia, 
raptitrfSlitrQ ii roa Kvpiou SiSaaKo^ifif were D 
M rifltera : for " we know," he co 

" which Paul gives, sripi liacivuv yufoueiii' ii' rp i-rpf rpoe 
^f." It 19 curious that Clement luentiona 
g Epiatle. The referenca is doubtlesa, as Rp. Enje 
:b {Clem. AI. p. 404), to 1 Tim. iii. 11. 

B this article was written these documents have 
1 eloBelj" examined with the preaent question in view ; 
d the result is given in Appendix TV. 

re the purpose of tlieae pagea to enter into s eri- 

ition of the " ConstitutionB," it would be impoa- 

EAletoreeiat the temptation of discussing the speculationa of 

■ W. Whiflton, the successor of Sir Isaac Newton in his Pro- 

Ffeesorship at Cambridge. Eia character was a curious 

vanity and honesty, credulity and scepticiam. 
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hesitate to accept the following prayer as repre- 
senting the spirit and general feeling of the Early- 
Church in regard to Deaconesses. In fact, the 
prayer was probably used, on some occasions at 
least, when they were set apart to their office. 
Hence it is very important to quote it : — 

'^ Eternal God, Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
*' Creator both of Man and Woman, — who didst fill 
*^ with thy Holy Spirit Mary, Deborah, Anna^ and 
"Huldah, — who didst not disdain that thy only be- 
'^ gotten Son should be bom of a woman, who also in 
" the Tabernacle of Testimony and in the Temple 
'^ didst appoint women as the keepers of thy holy 
'^ gates ; look now thyself on this thine handmaid, here 
" set apart for the office of a deaconess ; give unto her 
^^ thy Holy Spirit, cleanse her from all impurity of the 
^' flesh and of the spirit, and that she may worthily 
'^ accomplish the task now committed unto her, to thy 

The second volume of his Primitive Ckridicmity Revived, 
containing an English translation of the Constitutions, was 
dedicated to Queen Anne under the style and title of "The 
" Catholic doctrine and the Constitutions of the Holy 
" Apostles, the unerring rule of that Christian Faith, whereof 
" her Majesty was the glorious Defender." The third volume, 
" wherein is proved that they are the most sacred of the 
" Canonical Books of the New Testament," is dedicated to 
the University of Oxford, and contains an Essay on the 
general subject. This was in 1711, a year in which the 
proceedings in Convocation were a curious anticipation of 
those which took place in reference to Essays and Reviews 
exactly 150 years later. 
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" glory and the praise of thy Chtiat, with whom to 
" thee and the Holy Spirit be glory and worship £br 
" eyer and ever. Amen." * 



Tliia, we contend, is an authentic trace of the 
i true spirit of the primitive female diaconate ; and 
I we adduce it because we believe it has not geoe- 
I rally been noticed. Indeed we doubt whether the 
f passages relating to Deaconesses, either in the 

" Apostolical Constitutions," or in other early wri- 
I tings, have ever been analysed and combined as 
I they ought to be.t This is pecuharly a subj ect for 
[ the elucidation of which the most casual allusions 
[ have a high value. Even faint traces and legendary 
^ents are deserving of some notice. As a speei- 
n of a legend, we may mention one in the Coptic 
I collection of the " Constitutions," which is worth 
l.BOmething as having elicited from its commentator 
kthe remark that "In the Christian community wo- 
L *' man's weaker nature, when strengthened and 

*• elevated by the respect and honour of the man, 

"developes a new and peculiar power, viz. that of 

" serving and suffering love." i 

' Apoa. Const, viii. 20. 

t There is a German monograph (if only it can be fomid) 
I (m every aubject in the world. We have placed that of 
L ffiegler con p u u ! at the head of our remarks. Our 
nghom 'nho s □ t I as copious, does not seem to 
|.llBve been a qua nt d with h s predecessor's worit. 

I Bunsen e II ^j Ijtu. m 231, The legend itself is 
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If from the varied sources which have been 
indicated we gain the best impression of the 
general spirit of the Early Church in reference to 
Deaconesses, our best approach to a living picture 
of the institution will be obtained by examining 
one place and one period, in connection with the 
work of one eminent man. Materials for such an 
approximate picture exist in the records of the 
life of Chrysostom at Constantinople. His bio- 
graphy is remarkable for its many points of 
contact with female agency in the Church. His 
y influence over women was one of the great features 
in his character. We have also some means 
of forming a conjecture concerning the number 
of Deaconesses in early times when we find . that 
there were forty attached to the mother-church 
in Constantinople, and six connected with a small 

given, ii. 307. Its main point is simply a saying of Martha 
to Mary, that " the weak, when comforted, become strong." 
It is pleasant to refer to Bunsen in regard to a practical 
subject where no difference of opinion need be expressed. 
His own pamphlet (Ulizabeth Fry an die deutschen Frauen 
u. Jungfratien, Hamb. 1842), written before the beginning 
of recent and painful controversies, must not be forgotten 
in an account of the Deaconess movement. See also Die 
Kirche der Zuhunftj pp. 194, 422. The idea of the office in 
question is well expressed in the passage first referred to 
(Hippol. iii. 230, 231). " The office of Deacon, or helper, 
" implies, in the full sense of the word, the attendance on 
" the poor and the sick. To offer spiritual as well as bodily 
" aid; and, indeed, to supply all common wants, was tha 
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church in the BuburLs. And again, we can com- 
pare the extent of this female diaconate with that 
of the parallel ministry of the other sex, when we 
are told that there were a hundred deacons in 
this city." There was a prevalent fancy in early 
tames that there ought to be seven deacons in 
every church, after the precedent of the firat 
inetitution-t But John Chrysostom was a man 
of enlarged views. He could distinguieh be- 
tween a rule and a principle ; and he felt no 
difficulty in maintaining that a change in the 
condition of the Church might justify many 
changes of organization. 

As regards the varied work of the Deaconesses 
under his superintendence, it is probably unneces- 
sary to add anything to the general description 
already given. We may single out three indivi- 

" individual duty of every Christian : and this divine idea o£ 
of charity had ao deeply pervaded the mind of 
the Church, that the office of Deacon and Deaconess grew 
out of it. The latter were ordinarily widows ; and the 
Siflterhood of Widows is nothing more than that of 
DeaconesBeB." 

ve our authority for these statistics; but 
we have a, confident recollection of having seen both slata- 
menta made on what seemed authentic grounds. 

f In the passage quoted above from Eusebiua, it is stated 
that while there were forly-six presbyters at Eomeandninetj- 
four of the lowest orders, there were only seven deacons and 
Bub-deacons. See also Sozom. vii. 19. The tradition 
can still he traced in the present clsBsitication of the Cardiuals. 
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duals as illustrations of Christian women doing 
good in co-operation with a Christian bishop of 
the fourth century.* One of these was Nicarete, 
an unmarried lady, who was unjustly deprived of 
the greater part of her wealth, but " by her ex- 
" cellent management contrived, even in her old 
" age, to have enough for herself and her servants, 
" and much also to spare for the indigent." She 
was full of " ability, benevolence, and resource," 
and was especially skilful " in preparing all kinds 
" of medicines, so that she gave relief to many poor 
" sufferers who had received no benefit from the 
"physicians." She was not a Deaconess. Her 
disposition was "modest, thoughtful, and retir- 
" ing," and she shrank from the responsibility of 
being placed in an oflficial ecclesiastical position, f 
though Chrysostom often endeavoured to obtain 
her consent. 

If Nicarete was a sample of the independent 
Christian lady, we have samples of the deaconess, 
strictly so called, in Pentadia and 01ympias.$ 

* The names of two others were Procula and Sylvana. 

t Etc dKi<»ifJia dtaKSvov, — Sozom. viii. 23. From this pas- 
sage it is evident that the appointment was not restricted 
to widows. We may compare the case of Macrina^ Gregory 
Nyssen's mmiarried sister, who was a deaconess^ and also 
that of Lampadia, whom the same writer mentions as being 
kv T^ TTjg diaKoviag paOfi^, This last phrase is seen to be 
important, if compared with 1 Tim. iii. 13. 

X They were both widows. 



^^H Wlieii the great Biebop's troubles came, and he 
^^B -was foiced to leave CoDstantinopte for the exile 
^^M in which he suSered so ciuelly and so long, 
^^H Pentadia wished to quit the citj aleo, but he 
^^B wrote to her firmly, and said that she ought not 
^^M to abandon a place when her help might be eo 
^^B useful in reheving those who were the victims of 
^H^ persecution." But the most conspicuous among 
all the women who laboured under this Bishop's 
superintendence was Olympias. She, in fact, is the 

I queenly figure among the Deaconesses of the Pri- 
mitive Church-t In consequence of tlie singular 
excellence of her character, she had been placed 
in the office at a very early age, by Chryaostom's 
predecessor.}: To Chrysostom himself and to his 
work she was, in manifold ways, a source of 
sympathy and strength. The letters are very 
affecting in which he writes during his exile to 
tell her of his health. By her money he waa 
enabled, in the midst of his own sufferings, to 
redeem Isaurian captives. For the great fea- 
tures of her character seem to have been gene- 
rosity and courage. When Chrysostom entered 
on his duties at Constantinople, he found her 
giving her large fortune, with a reckless hand, 

■ Ohrj-fl. i:pid. 10-1. (Vol. ni. p. 049. Ed. Ben. 1738.) 
I Two Dtiiera of his extant letters are addres-ied to her, 

f The phrase wMch Sozomen usea when lie speaks of 
IT ia, 'O^vitTTidQ ^Idxovoe. See riii. 24, 2". J Ilj. tiii, 9. 
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to those who were very undeserving and not 
really in distress ; and a saying of his to her is 
recorded, which is full of truth for our times as 
well as theirs: — "If you. give your wealth to 
"those who need it not, you might with equal 
" wisdom throw it into the sea. You have devoted 
" your property to Grod. Well, then you are God's 
" steward. You cannot depose yourself from your 
" responsibility of dispensing His wealth wisely for 
^' Him." As to the courage of Olympias, this was 
shown when she was brought to trial under false 
accusations, on the banishment of Chrysostom. 
To charges regarding the misapplication of her 
property she replied, " My wealth was great, and 
"I spent it in building churches." When she 
was calumniated by the judge, " Do you, then," 
she said, " become my accuser, and let some one 
" else take the place of judge." By some of the 
chroniclers she is described as "the woman of 
" manly courage," * which is very far from being 
synonymous with " the woman of masculine 
" character." Such incidents and persons as these 
are well worth bringing out in more detailed 
description than can possibly be attempted here. 
It is very evident that the organization of Dea- 

* Etff ahxvvriv avSpuiv dvdpda yvvy, Pallad. Dial. lb. vol. 
xiii. p. 64. And in an earlier passage : Mr} Xkye ywrj, dW 
clloi; dv9pa)iro(i' dvrjp yap can Tapd to tov (TtofjiaTog crxi^fia* 
(P. 59.) 






in the fourth century proceeded on very 
free and independent principles; and this one 
point ia eapecially worthy of attention, that the 
women set apart for this office could retain the 
power of managing their own property. 

Two questionB of considerable interest arise 
out of this cursory review of the primitive insti- 
tution of Deaconesses. We feel It important to 
ask, in the firat place, with what fonnaUtiea they 
were set apart to their office— whether they were 
strictly ordained or not — whether they were cdn- 
Bidered as lay or ecclesiastical persons. And, 
nest, we are impelled ta inquire why and when 
the institution was abolished. That it did cease 
to exist is certain, and the circumstances under 
which the change took place are matters of 
some consequence. Both these questions have 
Tery evident points of contact with the practical 
consideration of a female diaconate in England. 
It is right, therefore, to pause for a moment upon 
each of them. 

Some members of the English Church would 
say that, if we have Deaconesses at all, they ought 
to he ordained and set apart with the utmost 
formality by episcopal authority. Others would 
contend that such an estabhahment of a separate 
" order " of women in the Church would be fatal 
to the whole scheme. The dilemma seems for- 
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midable ; but a true view of the primitive theory 
of the subject is a help to escape, and suggests an 
intermediate course. It has been questioned by 
some whether the Deaconesses of early times were 
ordained by the laying on of hands.* There is 
sometimes a certain ambiguity about the terms 
employed ; f and one passage, which touches the 
question closely, is involved in some doubt as to 
the reading.J We shall not, however, enter here 

* In the discussion of subjects of this kind we are in the 
habit of referring, and veiy properly, to Hooker. It is 
curious that on this point he is not quite consistent. In one 
place he says that Widows and Virgins '' neither did nor 
^^ could receive ordination," and that " to make them eccle- 
'' siastical persons were absurd." JEceL Pol. v. 78, 11. In 
another place we find the following : '^ The custom of the 
" Primitive Church in consecrating holy virgins and widows 
" unto the service of God is not obscure, but easy to be 
" known, both by that which St. Paul himself concerning 
*^ them hath (1 Cor. vii. 25 ; 1 Tim. v. 9), and by the latter 
" consonant evidence of other men's writings (Tertull. de 
" vel. Virg. c. 9). Now a part of the preeminence which 
" bishops had in their power of order was that by them 
*' only such were consecrated." (vii. 6, 2.) In both cases he 
is arguing against the Puritans, who wished to retain official 
Widows, and to abolish Episcopacy, and who had the best 
of the argument in the former case, as they had the worst 
of it in the latter. 

t XiipoTovia is primarily ''election," and secondarily 
''imposition of hands." XapoOeam may be either " ordina- 
" tion " or simply "benediction." 

X The allusion is to the 19th canon of the Council of 
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on any oritical discussiona. We have no doubt, 
on a review of the whole case, that these officers 
were set apart by the impoaition of hands,* as we 
shall see to be the custom with the Protestant 
DeaconeBses of modem Germany. But tlien a 
question arises as to the real import of this 
imposition of hands. The ceremony might have 
a double aspect. It might, according to circum- 
stances, be a formal ordination, or simply express 
an act of solemn benediction. We are inclined 
to think that this distinction supplies the key to 
any difficulty which arises from the consideration 
of passages apparently conflicting. If the laying 
on of hands were originally understood to he 
applicable to women only in the lower sense, it was 
still evidently liable to abuse or misunderstanding. 
Deaconesses might place themselves, or be placed 
by others, in a false position. We cannot wonder 
if we find traces of this in the account given by 
Epiphanius of one of those strange Phrygian 
heresies in which female fanaticism was conspi- 
cuous. Even in the "Apostolical Constitutions " 

Nice (a-d, 325). Two other veiy iniporfjuit canons are tie 
llth of that of Laodiciea (a.d. 372), and the lith of that 
"mTriaio,"(*.D. 692). 

• Seti the proof of this, so far as the Apostolical Coiuti- 
tutions are concerned, in Appendix TV. We may partieu- 
Jarly refer here to the diatinction which seema to ba drawn 
"t documente between "Widows "and "Deaconesses." 
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it ifl said that "to ordain priestesses is hea- 
"thenish."* Thus we find stringent regulations 
made by Councils regarding the " ordination " of 
deaconesses. But it seems extremely probable 
that tbe practice fluctuated in different ages, and 
that there were variations of custom between tbe 
East and tbe West ; t and at last we come to some 
French Councils, by which it was altogether 
abolished.! On the whole, it may be fairly con- 
cluded that in the general view of the primitive 
Church these female officers held a semi-eccle- 
siastical position. They were distinguished, by 
a very definite line of demarcation, from the 
clergy ; they did not live in any monastic or con- 

• Ap. Cond. iii. 9. 

t Jerome's words in two placea are very important. On 
Bom. zvi. 1 : " Sicut nunc in Orienlalibun diaconissce niuli- 
" eres in quo sexu ministrare videntur in. baptismo aive in 
" mimaterio verbi." On 1 Tim. iii.: "Similiter eas nt 
" diacones eligi jubet. Unde intelligitur quod do his dicat 
" quBS adAuc hodie m Oriente diaconiasaa appellant." — Ed. 
Ben. vol. v. pp. &12 and 1089. 

X First C. of Oroitge (a.d. 441); "Diaconae omnimodia 
" non ordinandte : bi quse jajn sunt, benedietioni quaj populo 
" impenditur, capita 3ubmittant."xi¥i. (See Sirmond'a note 
in Mansi.) C. of Epaon (a. d. 517, not fi07 as it is giren in 
Herif^): "Viduaruin consecrationem, qnaariduasvocitant, 
" oiomwinyionenosfrapenituaftbroganiua" (another reading 
ia nl^ione). isi, Second C. of Orkan* (i. d. 633) : " Pla- 
" cuit nt nulli poatraoduBi feminte diaconalia benedictio 
" pro conditionis bujua fra^itate credatur." xviii. 
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ventual state; and yet, by reason of having 
prescribed duties connected witb religion, they 
were, to some extent, separated from tbe laity. 
It is evident, from what has been said, that we 
must be careful not to understand regiilationa 
having reference to details of "ordination" as 
though they were directed against the " order." 
It is probable that even the decrees of the French 
Councils were intended not to extinguish tbe in- 
stitution of deaconesses, but to provide againat 
their relative position being too prominent.* The 
abolition was doubtless gradual, and arose from 
more causes than oue.f We need not hesitate 
to admit that there may have been abuses in this 
particular institution in an age when other eccle- 
siastical abuses were by no means infrequent^ But 
we must remember that certain modifications 
of opinion and practice had been in progress 
which must necessarily have had an effect on a 
system of this kind. Infant baptism, which had 
been the exception at the first preaching of the 
Gospel, gradually became the rule: and, with 

* Ziegler'H worda, with regard to these councils, are : — 
" Abrogate potiue ordinatio, quie inyaluemt, quom diacoiUE- 
" Banim officium." — De D. et D. ixsvi, 

t Canon Eobertaoa in his Church History (p. 157), 
quoting the Homan Cutholic Bollinger (i. 314) and the 
Protestant AugiMti (xi. 220, 221), remarks that Deaconesses 
n the Church long after these French councils. 
Baronius mentions a case aa late asA.D, 901.— ^w. Bed. 
voL xvi. ; 
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this change, one of the functions of the dea- 
conesses with regard to the female converts of 
course disappeared, and especially in proportion 
as sprinkling with water began to take the place 
of immersion. Moreover, it must be remembered 
that aa time advanced the clergy became predo- 
minant ; superstitious feelings were more and 
more associated with the idea of ordination, and 
the setting apart of women to parallel official 
duties would become more and more offensive. 
But we ourselves imagine the chief stress is to be 
laid on the progress of conventual monasticism, 
and that the Bystem of free Deaconesses gave way 
before the more rigid ReUgious Orders, which 
grew into strength in the later and more corrupt 
ages of the Church ; and this view derives some 
confirmation from the fact that the institution 
generally ceased in the West about the sisth 
century, whereas it continued in the East till the 
twelfth. If this supposition is correct, we have 
clearly an additional reason for looking on dea- 
conesses with favour. Under whatever circum- 
stances the abolition took place, two general facts 
are evident, both important from the EngUsh 
point of view : first, that the female diaconate is 
treated with less respect as we advance down- 
wards in ecclesiastical history ; and secondly, that 
it was held in esteem in the East longer than in 
the West. 
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^^M This consideratioQ of the subject la its priini- 

^^B live aspect prepares us to look at Scripture with 
^^M clearer eyes and with closer attention. Approach- 
^^M ing the subject in this historical way, we caa 
^^M hardly avoid the inference that the institution -ia 
^^M Apostohc, It must have had its origin somewhere, 
^^H and there is no record of it as a new thing sud- 
^^^ denly appearing on the stage of history. On the 
^^H contrary, the farther we advance from medissval 
^^H towards Apostolic times the clearer does our view 
^^H of it become. We are far from saying that if 
^^H it is ApostoUc it is therefore imperative. But at 
^^1 least the proving, or even the probability, of this 
^H^ position gives a new and serious importance to 
' the subject. I^et us look, then, at the New Testa- 

ment itself with the light which we have already 
obtaioe'd. 

Now, in the first place, we cannot fail to be 
struck with the large number of women who were 
engaged in the work of spreading the Gospel, 
aiding the first Christian missionaries, or sup- 
plying the wants of the poor around them. 
In the Acts of the Apostles there axe — Dorcas, 
of whom we know nothing except her good deeds ; * 
Priscilla, who travelled with her husband ; f Lydia, 
of whom we cannot say whether she was married 
• Acta ix, 36. 
t Acta xviii. 3, 26 ; B(Mn. xvi. 3 ; 1 Cor. xvi. 10 ; 2 Tim. 
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or not, but we find her at a considerable distance 
from lier home ; " and Philip's daughters, who 
were certainly unmarried.f There are others 
noticed in the Epistles, such as Chloe, who was 
evidently a person of some consequence at 
Corinth ; % Mary and Persis, saluted in the Epis- 
tle to the Romans ; § TryphcBna, and Ti'yphosa, in 
the same Epistle, the mention of whose names 
occurs in such a way as to convey the impression 
of stated systematic work ; || Euodia and Syntyche 
admonished, or, at least, advised, in that to the 
Philippians, and emphaticaEy described as " having 
" laboured with the Apostle in the Lord ; " 4. and 
especially Phcehe of Cenchreffi, who has the official 
title — lost, indeed, in the English version, but in 
the original Greek, the official title — of "Dea- 

Bnt it is most to our purpose to look at the 
Pastoral Epistles, because in them we have the 
institutions of the Apostolic Church in their more 
mature state, and because those letters have a 
• Acte xvi. 14, 16, 40. t Acta xxi. 9. 

^ t 1 Cor. i. 11. 5 Eom. xvl 6, 12. 

K H Bom. xvi. 12. 

^~ 4- Such ia the tnte connection of the words. Phil. iv. 2, 3. 
•• Eom. jcvi. 1, 2. It is important to notice that ahb ia 
eaUed "a deaconess of the clmrch of Cenchretr," implying 
a local connection with a definite community. Cenchree 
was not a very large place, and it is natural to suppose that 
larger chiuvhes had eevei'el officers of this kmd. 
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^^H particular reference to subjects of tliis kind. 

^^M Tliere are three passages especially which invite 

^^M our careful atteution. In the Epistle to TituB, 

^^H certain "aged women" are mentioned", whose 

^^M qtialifi cations are very much the same as those 

^^1 required elsewhere of presbyters and bishops, 

^^M especially in r^ard to their being " apt to teach." 

^^H This circumstance might at first sight seem of no 

^^^ great moment, but we are inclined to attend to it a 

^^B little more closely when we notice that the word 

^^M translated " aged women " is not that which else- 

^^H where in the Pastoral Epistles is rendered " elder 

^^H " women," f but is precisely one of the terms em- 

^^H ployed by primitive Greek writers as an official 

^^H designation of those who did the work of deacon- 

^^B esses. { So of the "widows" mentioned in the 

^" • np(»/3Jr(Sos.— Tit. ii. a 

+ UpKi^uHpa^.— 1 Tim. T. 2. 

X Here, however, it must be admitted ihat there is soma 

I doubt. The contest, relating aa it does to the natural 

classes into which aocietj is divided, rather than to official 
distinctioDB, forbids us to lay too mnch stress on the point. 
Nor can we fortify onr view by an array of commentators. 
Herzog, however, agrees with us. The passage again reminds 
us (especially in the words eaXoSiSaacaXuve and iru^poi'i'^iiiiTii') 
of one in the Fastor of HennaB (ii. vis, 2) rpiiimj vov 
OiT^mi. rdc xhiKiQ Kii foi't bp^dvaug. Whatever be the origin 
and history of this work, we have here, in some early period 
of the Church, a trace of the office for which we are con- 
tending. Hefele says of Graptfl, "DiaconisaafiiiBse vidBtur," 
—Pat. Apod. p. £*" 
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First Epistle to Timothy,* as placed on a definite 
" list " or " roU," we observe that their qualifica- 
tions are remarkably like those required of Presby- 
ters, At first sight we mig-ht be disposed to think 
only of widows registered for the receipt of relief, 
such as those for whom Dorcas made garments,! or 
those whose complaints are recorded in the sixth 
chapter of the Acts-t But when we look well at 
the whole context, when we notice the limitations 

• 1 Tim. y. 9. 

t Acts ix. 39. It has been Bu^ested that Dorcas heraelf 
may have been an official widow, the worde Tracm n) x^C" 
seeming to point to anch a rardXoyog, as is implied (1 Tim. 
T. 0) as existing at Eptesue. See a Bermon on the Apoetkt 
and (Ae Offertory, by Rer. 11. E. Tweed, p. 20. 

X Acts -n. 1. Here, howeTer, Mosheim (De Seb. Christ, 
ante Coiiel. p. 138, n.) maintaina that the complaining 
widows were Hellenist deaconee-aes, and that the complaint 
arose from the fact that larger funds for the poor weie sup- 
plied to the tiebrew deaconesses. He remaihs that there 
must have been other poor besideB widows, and aalta why 
^e widows only should have been neglected. When this 
notewaa first written, Mosheim's view was called "a cnrioua 
" theory," It has since been noticed, however, that the 
same view is held by two different, and very independent 
antborities. See Bp. Hinds (Rise and Proffrea» of Ckru- 
tianity, pp. 142, 383), who remarks that deaconessea would 
be reijuired very early in the Church, and that those females, 
who from their poverty and widowhood were deriving sup- 
port from the Church, would natumUy be employed in thia 
capacity, according to the apoatle'a precept, " If any work 
"not, neither shall he eat." With this compare Baronioa. 
Ann. Bed. sah ann.A.n.Si; (i. pp. 211, 212). 
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• and wliea we read that verse wMch speaks 
of danger, in the case of younger widovre, of setting 
aside their " first faith " or " original pledge " given 
to Christ, we seem to see along with the receipt of 
support from the Church, correlative duties also 
implied ; we seem to discover traces (as we have 
observed in post-apostolic times) of an order of 
Widows, not identical perhaps with the Deacon- 
esses, but belonging to a different depaitment of 
the same kind of organization-t It appears to U8, 

* It would seem bard to esciude all widows under Bistjj 
however destitute, from teliei The deacription, too, of tie 
"widows" before ua almast implies that they were not 
always destitutfi. How stxaoge also to odviae a second sun-' 
riage to the yotmg-ec widows, imd yet to exclude from the 
"roU" bU who had been twice married ! 

t Professor Ellicott remarks that the daties of these 
"widows" were probably "preahyterol rather than dia- 
" conic." We think it important to remark, that he and 
Dean Alford and Dr. Wordsworth, the three best modem 
English commentators on the I'ostoral Epistles, take en- 
tirely our view of this passage. Dr. Wordsworth eoDclndes 
a long and usefiil note with the following words ; " We 
■ " may also he permitted to cherish a hope that these Apoa- 
" tolio counsels may hereafter bear more ahmidant fruit 
" than is now the case. The offices of the Deaconest and 
" of the Widmc are here commended by the Holy Spint to 
" the reverent regard and affectionate use of the Church. 
" It is much to he regretted that these offices have fallen 
" almost into desuetude, by reason of the human corraptiona 
" by which the divine counsels of the Apostle have been 
" marred, especially from the imposition of vows of cell- 
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however, that the chief stress is to be laid on a 
third passage, the significance of which is often 
unnoticed. We mean the eleventh verse of the 
third chapter of this Epistle.* This verse occurs 
in the midst of a long passage relating to the 
diaconate. The deacons are mentioned above, 
and immediately again below. We need hardly 
say that the expression " wives " in the English 
Version is of no authority. The word is simply 
" women ; " and the question is whether women in 
general are intended, or the wives of the deacons, 
or female deacons. It should be particularly 
noticed that in the early part of the chapter no 
such directions are given concerning the wives 
of the bishops or presbyters, though they are 

" bacy. The abuses by wliicb tlieae offices have been 
" blemiahed, have entailed on the Cbnich & forfeiture 
".of the benefltB derivable froin the offices themselves. 
" But it is the part of true Reformation to separate the 
" abuses of things from the things themselves ihai are 
" abused. And it would be a bleaaed work of Christian 
" Charity to restore the office of Widow and Beacoaem in 
"the Church to their primitive simplicity; and bo ta en- 
" gage the affections and sympathies, aad to exercise Iho 
" quiet piety and devout zeal, of Christian women, old and 
" young, in the service of Christ, in a regular and orderly 
" manner, under the guidance of lawful Authority, and with 
" its commission and benediclion, according lo the Apostolic 
" model prescribed by the Holy Ghost," 

" Here again our three commeatfttors are in agreement 
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certainly quite as important as the wivee of the 
deacons. We hold it almost certain that a candid 
and thoughtful student, looking carefully over the 
whole ground, and taking in his hand the light 
obtained from the facts of the early Church, will 
come to the conclusion that a female diaconate * is 
here implied — an order of deaconesses working 
co-ordinately with the deacons, though, of course 
less prominently and publicly. 

On the whole, is it not tolerably evident that 
we have the same kind of Scriptural argument, 
(we do not say the same strength of Scriptural 
Mgument) for the institution of deaconesses that 
we have for the threefold hierarchy of Bishops, 
Priests, and Deacons f — and that the setting 
apart of women in this way, so far as the Bible is 



" The word SiaKovoQ ia induaive of both seKes : and we 
observe that the women are introduced in ver. 1 1 sa a new 
class by the same word, io-iruriuc, as the men in ver. 8. In 
Phil, i 1, it is quite possible that the generic term may 
inclnde the women ao pointedly mentioned in iv. 2, 3. In 
the Apost. Const, we find u tiatovos and ij SiAtoi-oi side by 
Kde. The feminine form Bianoinaun occurs there also, and 
is frequently found elsewhere, as in Epiphaniua and the de- 
crees of the Nicene Council. 

■f It is worth remarking that Phcebe ia called ft Dea- 
coness, but that Stephen ia never called a Deacon. And 
fiather, if PhU. i. 1 does include deacons of both kinda,the 
"woman-deacon" is actually mentioned oftener in Scrip- 
ture by the official title, than the "man-deacon." 
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concerned, rests on the same kind of foundation 
as the observance of the Salibath on Sunday or the 
practice of Infant Baptism ? Of the first of these 
points we are content to say,* "that it is evident 
" unto all men diligently reading Holy Scripture 
" and ancient Authors, that from the Apostles' time 
" there have been these three Orders of Ministers in 
"Christ's Church," — of the second, that, presum- 
ing the obligation of the Sabbath to be perpetual, 
we traditionally accept a change of day, for which 
we can imagine very good reasons, but which is 
nowhere very clearly explained, — of the third, 
(in the moderate words of our Twenty-seventh 
Article f), that the " Baptism of young Children is 
" in any wise to be retained, as most agreeable with 
" the institution of Christ," Even a warm advo- 
cate for the establishment of deaconesses might be 
satisfied to put the subject on a lower level than 
this. We can indeed imagine some persons saying, 
when the argument for the institution is so strong, 
(and certain of the Puritan party two hundred and 
fifty years ago J did almost imply this) that it 

• Pref. to Ordination Services. 

t No doubt the Baptismal Services are to be added to 
the Article to give full expression to the view of the Church 
of England. But wa contend that we could justify on the 
eame general ground, botli Deaconesses and prayers con- 
nected with their appointment. 

X See what Abp. Bancroft cnlls " ii fort of discipHnfcry 
" widomde" one of whom " always coniprehL*ndcth the 



must be positively wrong to abandon it. But it 
ia beat, even as a matter of policy, to understate 
a ease which has to contend with prejudices. And 
the Bible is, on the whole, very silent as to 
ecclesiastical details. In matters of this kind it 
gives U3 rather principles for adaptation to cir- 
cumstances than rules which are to keep us in 
bondage. All that we contend for is, that we 
probably suffer loss, by being without one of the 
ecclesiastical helps which the Apostles sanctioned 
— that, if Scripture ia faint enough to excuse the 
dispensing with it, it is strong enough to authorize 
its renewal — and that the burden of proof rests 
on the opponent, not the advocate, of < 



Such we conceive to be the Scriptural bearing- 

of our subject. We might, however, have doubted 
the cogency of our own reasoning, if no attempt 
had been made since the Reformation to act 
practically on this view, and to revive the Female 
Diaconate. We proceed now to give an account 
of some such attempts, with which we have made 

" widowa, and nametli fiem as neceasary parts of the form 
" of that church -government which Christ and Hia Apostlea 
" have appointed to he the ordinary and perpetual platform 
" for gTiiding and guveming His Church until the end of the 
" world : and maketh them, by auch force as hia argumentg 
" have, as necesBary for the ordinary continuance of them, 
" OS either Pastor, Doctor, Eldera or Men-Deacons." — Stir- 
vey of the Pretended Hohf Discipline, p. 177. 
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ourselves well acquainted. They are in active 
progress now, they can be tested and re-examined, 
and therefore are more to our purpose than any 
previous efforts in the earlier parts of the history 
of Protestantism. 

Not that early efforts have been wanting, even 
in our own country, quite sufficient for the pur- 
poses of our argument. The literature of our 
Eeformation is by no means destitute of allusions 
to the subject, though the time might not be fa- 
vourable to reorganization in detail. We can 
illustrate the matter, in passing, from the writings 
of two successive Lady Margaret Professors, and 
two successive Archbishops of Canterbury. 

Few things are better known to the students of 
that period than the controversies of Whitgift and 
Cartwright. It is curious that the two opponents, 
though they found it necessary to contradict one 
another on this point, as on others, together supply 
a very complete statement and even justification of 
what we need in regard to deaconesses. Cartwright 
contends that in the early Church there were " two 
" kinds " of deacons, some of whom " called dea- 
" cons " had charge over all the poor of the Church, 
while some had charge over the " poor strangers," 
and those ^' poor which were sick " only. " And 

those," he says, " St. Paul calleth in one place 

(Eom. xvi. 1) deaconesses, and in another place 
"(1 Tim. V. 10) widows. For the deacons did 









distribute unto the necessities aa well of the poor 
strangers and the sick poor, as unto the other poor 
" of the church ; and the widows did employ their 
" labours to the waahing of the feet of the strangers, 
" and attending upon the poor which were sick and 
"had no friends to keep them." To which WMt- . 
gift replies : " There is no great matter in all this, 
" saving only that I would gladly learn where the 
" office of widows and deaconesses is restricted to 
" poor strangers only and such as be sick ; seeing 
"that the other poor, that be neHJter atrangera 
" nor sick, may need theVr Jielp in eundry ihinga as • 
" well as they ; and seeing also that neither in Eom. 
"xvi. nor in 1. Tim. v. (which you quoted in the 
" margent) there is any such restraint made, or to 
*' be gathered, but the contrary almost in express 
"words."* 

What follows a little afterwards is also well 
worth quoting, if it were only for the sake of 
an entertaining relief in the details of a dry 
argument. Cartwright argues thus, as regaxda 
the official widows : " These, as they are nour- 
"ished at the charges of the church, being poor, 
"so did they serve the church in attending 
" upon poor strangers, and the poor which were 
" aick in the church whereof they were widows. 
" Now although there is not so great use of these 

• W./rks o/Abp. IVhUgift, vol. iii. p. 281 (Parker Soc). 
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"widows with ob, as there was in those places 
" where the churches ■were first founded, and in 
" that time wherein this order of widows was in- 
" Htituted, part of the which necessity gi^ew both 
" by the multitude of strangers through the per- 
" secution, and hy the great heat of those east 
" countries, whereupon the washing and suppling 
"of their feet was required; yet forsomuch as 
" there are poor which are sick in every church, I 
"do not see how a better and more convenient 
" order can be devised for the attendance of them 
" on their sickness and other infirmities, than this 
" which St. Paul appointeth, that there should be(if 
"there can any be gotten) godly poor widows of 
" the age which St. Paul appointeth, which should 
" attend upon such." He adds that since such 
widows "must needs live of the charge of the 
" church," it is fit they should do some duty for 
it, and that he can quote men " as learned as 
" any that this age has brought forth," who think 
" that tlie ijistitutio^i of widows is perpetual and 
"ought to be when it may be had, and where 
" such widows are found. Indeed," he concludes, 
"they are more rare now than in the Apostles' 
" times : for then, by reason of the persecution, 
" those which had the gift of continency did ab- 
" stain from marriage after the death of their 
"husbands." To aU this WTiitgift says in answer, 
or rather, we might almost say, in concession: 
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" Here you are taken in your own trap, and fain 
" would you wring yourself out, if you could tell 
"which way; for if all things contained in St. 
" Paul his first Epistle to Timothy he perpetual, 
*'then of necessity the Church must still retain 
" widows. You know not in the world bow to avoid 
" this absurdity, and therefore sometimes you say 
" ' that now there is not so great use,' &c. ; and by 
" and by you begin to call that back, and say that 
" you ' do not see how a better and i 
"'nient order can be devised,' &c. ; and in the 
" end you ' conchide that (if any such can be 
"'gotten) we ought also to keep that order,' &c. 
" Surely if it be an order appointed of God to be 
" perpetual, and contained under that denunciation 
"to Timothy in the sixth chapter, these 'ife' and 
" ' ands ' can take no place ; for (liere are widows 
i store in this realm, of Englamd ; so that 
*' excuse wiU not serve." " If we add what Cart- 
wright says of the Scriptural basis of this female 
ministration, and of the impropriety of oblitera- 
ting it from the Church, to what Whitgift says of 
the variety of offices which such ministers might 
I discharge and of the supply of such ministfirs 
I which we may expect from our own coimtry — very 
L little is wanting to the completeness of our argu- 
I ment. We have only to remark that St. Paul's 

' Worki of Aip. WMgift, vol. iii. pp. 292, 2S3 (Parker 
)a). 
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Epistles by no means represent the deaconesses or 
widows, as necessarily poor.* 

Bancroft has been quoted already.f And it is 
very observable, as a contrast to what has taken 
place in our own times, that the ofl&cial employ- 
ment of women in the church was most advocated 
by those who were most vehement in their Pro- 
testantism,$ and while Sisterhoods have been 
promoted lately by those who sometimes too 

* Not only do some of the characteristics of " widows " 
in 1 Tim. imply competent worldly means, but of Phoebe 
it is said that she had been a irpoardTiQ of many. 

t See above, p. 69, note. 

X Bullinger's Decades represent, with some degree of 
authority, the strongly-pronounced Protestantism of that 
day. His words are, after saying that deacons are not to 
be reckoned in the order of pastors (for that the ancient 
fathers referred them to the ministry, but not to the priest- 
hood) : " We read also that women, not wedded, but 
". widows, ministered in the primitive church ; and among 
^' others, Phebe, of the church of Cencrea, highly praised 
^' of the Apostle, is very famous. (Rom. xvi.) But he 
'^ forbiddeth women to teach in the church and to take 
^^ upon them public offices. (1 Cor. xiv.) How, therefore, 
^' or in what thing, did women minister in the church ? 
^^ Undoubtedly they ministered imto the poor in duties 
^< appertaining to women. They ministered imto the sick ; 
" and with Martha, Christ's hostess, they did with great 
" care and diligence cherish the members of Christ j for 
" what other offices could they have ? " v. 3, vol. v. p. 107 
(Parker Soc), where the reference is wrongly given, in both 
tJie general and the special index, 

P 
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" and tfakt tbe clmnii u to pnr in the mean time to be lo 
" dtrectixl. Hut Ihej may choose ihem that are meet. Let 
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" next I»rd'4-da7, and after tliat, tbdr duties to the church, 
" and the church'a dir^ towards them ; /Am IH Unn he rr- 
" cthtdi into Ihnr office irith the gaieral praym of the tcfioie 
ehiarcA." — NcaI's Sidory of the PtaitaKt, toL L p. 
of 1793), 
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*^ selles de Charite," in the Principality of Sedan. 
But the fullest collection of instances is to be 
found in two papers by Dr. Fliedner of Kaisers- 
werth, published in 1849 and 1854 respectively 
in the ATTnen- und Kranken-Freund, an excellent 
periodical, which we desire to make generally 
known. In the first of these papers, after quoting 
Luther abundantly, he gives illustrations of the 
employment of women in semi-ecclesiastical func- 
tions not in England only,* but in Holland, during 
the time of the Puritans. The following passage 
from an American source is an amusing picture 
of an old Dutch Deaconess: — "In Amsterdam 
^' there were about three hundred communicants, 
" and they had for pastors and teachers two ad- 
"mirable men (Smith and Eobinson), and four 
"honourable men as ruling elders; also three 
" active and godly men for Deacons, and one aged 
" widow for Deaconess, who served among them 
".many years, though she was sixty years old when 
" she was chosen. She filled her office worthily, 
"and was an honour to the congregation. She 
"sat commonly in a convenient place in the 
"church, with a little birchen rod in her hand, 
" and held the little children in much awe, so that 
" they disturbed not the assembly. She diligently 
" visited the sick and the infirm, especially those of 

* See preceding note. 
r 2 
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** the female sex, and called our younger women, 

" in case of need, to watch over them at night, and 

*'to give other asaietance that might be required; 

" and, if tliey were poor, she made collections for 

"them among those who were in a condition to 

1 "give, or informed the Deacons of the case. She 

I **was oheyed. as a mother in Israel, and a true 

I ** handmaid of the Lord," " 

But still greater importance is to be attached to 

[ Dr. Fiiedner's second paper, in which, from formal 

I archives kept between 1575 and 1610, he fur- 

I nishes details of the female diaconate at WeseL 

t The congregation of this place consisted of Pio- 

testant refugees from the Low Countries and 

' elsewhere ; and we find that one of its first acta 

i to decide that women were to be officially 

employed by the presbytery among the poor and 

the sick. The word " deaconess " was aystemati- 

.cally used, and the formal choice of one and 

another, whose names are given, is recorded at 

frequent intervals. After 1610 all traces of this 

institution was lost. The causes of its decay. 



* A. wtd K. F. for Dee. 1849, p. 15. A retnmBlafion 
laboura under aome difficulties. The origmal passage is in 
I>r. Young's Chronicles of the Pilgrim Fathers of Fbjmuuth, 
Second Edition, Boaton U.S. (pp. 4C3, 466). Dr. jliedner 
met with this information in a journey which be took to 
America for the purpose of estabhshing some deaconesses 
n PeuEsjlvania. 
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assigned by Dr. Fliedner, are instructive. They 
are four in number, — the introduction of a system 
of State-reKef for the poor in place of the free 
exertions of the Church, — ^the enactment of a new 
rule that no one but women of sixty years of age 
should be chosen* — the custom of very generally 
employing married women, and, lastly, the near 
approach of the sad calamities of the Thirty 
Years' War. We might with advantage dwell 
longer on these historical notices. We might also 
adduce important illustrations of tiie employment 
of female agency by the United Brethren, or 
Moravians.! But we hasten to give some account 

* It is worth while to pause on this point. The '^ widows *' 
of 1 Tim. V. 9 must not (as seems to have been the case at 
Wesel) be absolutely identified with the " deaconesses " of 
1 Tim. iii. 11 and Rom. xvi. 1. The age of the fonner 
must have imfitted them for many laborious duties. 

t We are far from saying that nothing is to be learnt on 
this subject outside the limits of Reformed Christendom. 
But we have purposely limited ourselves to what is unequi- 
vocally Protestant. For some interesting historical notices 
of the early organization of female charity in the Latin 
Church we may refer to Mrs. Jameson^ pp. 19 — 34. An 
account of the B^guines in Belgium will be found in 
Southey's Colloquies, vol. ii. pp. 326 — 334. Nor can we in 
justice leave this point without referring to a comprehensive 
little book entitled Mospttals and Sisterhoods (London, 1854), 
which contains a very full accoimt of existing orders and 
institutions of women, both Protestant and Roman Catholic. 
Li what we have here written ourselves, we have drawn 



of a few of those Deaconess Institutions of the Con- 
tinent, which are at this moment fuU of vigorous 
life, and are the real practical comment upon the 
theory with which we have hitherto been occupied. 

The first place and the fullest description are 
due to Kaiserswerth. The Deaconess Institn- 
tiou in this Rhenish town was the earliest in 
point of time, and in most respects, though not 
in all, it has been the type and pattern of the 
rest. There is moreover almost a romantic in- 
terest connected with the name of Kaiserswertli, 
partly because Miss Kightingale is known to 
have received some of her training there, and 
partly because the poetical feeling connected with 
the vague idea of a deaconess is naturally aaso- 
ciat«d with the name that is most familiarly 
known. Certainly there is nothing romantic ia 
the place itselfl In the moat featureless part 
of Q-ermany, except indeed that the famous river 
is a grand feature which redeems from monotony 
even level cora-fielda and formal rows of poplars 
— and in a small town which is as commonplace 
as any that could be found on the Continent — 
here it is that, under Dr. FHedner's auspices, the 
modest but convenient buildings have gradually 
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risen, which now embrace a hospital, a penitentiary, 
an orphan-house, an infant-school, a training- 
school for mistresses, an asylum for insane women, 
and a home for aged deaconesses ; here it is that 
a remarkable scene is presented of Christian love, 
cheerfulness, simplicity, courtesy, wisdom, and 
work. 

Several descriptions, more or less copious, of 
these establishments have been published in Eng- 
land; so that general information on the subject 
is easily within reach.* Our own description 
shall be as much condensed as possible ; and we 
believe we shall be most useful if we simply notice 
such characteristics of the history and condition 
of Kaiserswerth as are in some kind of parallelism 
with parts of our home experience, or have some 
kind of relation with the subjects which engage 
our thoughts at the present time in England. 

We must first remark that the enterprise has 
grown from the very smallest beginning, and that 
its extraordinary development has been the gradual 
result of new encouragements and suggestions. 
It is curious to observe, when we think of the 
Crimean War, that one encouragement in the 
midst of the early difiSculties arose from the re- 

* Account of the Institution for Deaconesses (London 
1851), kaown to be by Miss Nightingale. Kaiserswerth 
Deaconesses, By a Lady. (London 1857) ; also Hospitals 
and Sisterhoods, 
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membrance of the self-devotion of the Gerraan 
ladies in the War of 1813-15.* Then came the 
thought of the Primitive Deaconesses.f From 
t^e time that the effort was fiiirly on foot, it is 
evident that there has been a very distinct concep- 
tion in Fliedner'a mind, not only that he was 
endeavouring to supply a modern want in a lawful, 
judicious, and effectual manner, but that he was 
restoring something which had existed in the 
early Church. He returns to this point again and 
again, in his numerous publications on the sub- 
ject of deaconesses. 

The progress of the wort itself was as follows : 
— In 1822 be was appointed pastor of the small 
Prot*stant congregation at Kaiserswerth. The 
bankruptcy of the manufacturing firm, upon which 
nearly the whole of this congregation depended, 
led him to make a journey to England for the 
purpose of obtaining funds. There he met Mrs. 
Fry, and became interested in the subject of 
priaons. On hia return he established a sooietj in 
Rhenish Prussia for the improvement of prison 
discipline. Thus lie came in contact with the 
serious subject of discharged female prisoners. 
He began with one of this class, with a single lady 
to help bim, in a small summer-house, with one 
table, two beds, and two chairs. This summer- 
• £ane Gcschichte dtr JEneiehjmg del- ereten evang. Lieha- 
y jliutallai sa KaUerticmih, p. 9. f lb. p. 10. 
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house, wHcli still stands in the parochial minister's 
garden at Kaisers werth,* is the true pareut-house 
of all the deaconess institutiona of Germany. From 
the female prisoner the sympathizing heart and 
organizing mind turned to the destitute child, and 
from the destitute child to the sick and the dying. 
The ohstacies were many ; but the encouragementa 
came gradually and often iinexpectedly. So the 
tree grew from the smallest of seeds. From the 
last report we find, that, hesides the thirty-one 
sisters attached to the inatitutiona on the spot, 
there are sixty in various parts of the Rhine-Pro- 
vince, thirty-three in the Westphahan, forty-eight 
in other provinces of Prussia, and fourteen in 
other parts of Ciermany ; and besides these twenty- 
seven others, who are distributed far beyond the 
hmits of Germany, at Constantinople, Bucharest^. 
Smyrna, Jenisalem, Alexandria, and Pittaburg, 
in Pennsylvania.! It may be truly said of Pastor 
Fhedner, that, "with his staff," he crossed the 
Jordan of hia first difficulties, and that now he ia 
become " two bands."t Hie is a rare and happy 
lot. His hands " laid the foundation " of this 
house. " His hands have also finished it." § 

■ The Jubilee Report (See Pref.) hasforafrontispieee the 
old Sumnier-HoiiBB and the present Great Hoapital side by 
aide, witli MfttL xiii. 31, as a motto below. 

t On the increase since this wus written, see note below, 
p. 83. J Gen. xxxii. 10. J Zeeli. iv, 9. 



Here we must notice a very important principle 
I on which Dr. "Fliedner baa proceeded in building 
l-np these institutions. He has been careful to keep 
^them in close association with the ecclesiastical 
Sftuthorities. The Khine Provinces and West- 
phalia, which are divided by the river, and are 
yearly equal in extent, seem to have a more free 
rProtestant church -government than the northern 
and eastern parts of Prussia. This circumstance 
has perhaps been favourable to the formation of 
a *' Ehenish-Westphaban Deaconess-Society " of a 
distinctly ecclesiastical and almost official char- 
acter,* The civil government, however, has not 
been slow to recognise the value of the work 
^vhicb has its centre at Kaiserswerth. Important 
Privileges were accorded in 1846 to the above- 
mentioned Society. Dr. Fliedner and his son- 
■ in-law Dr. Disselhoff have been formally appointed 
[ chaplains of the D eaconess -Institution ; and in 
: 1852 the King of Prussia himself laid the founda- 
' tion of what we have called the Home — Feiera- 
bendrHaus — the house where the aged deacon- 
I esses are to spend the " hobday evening " of their 
lays. 
It is time now that we say something of the 



n (to use an obvious illuatration) is closer 
1 offitisl than that which subsists between the 
LCbuTch of England aud the Sooiety for Propagatiiig the 
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prevailing spirit and internal organization of this 
Deaconess-Institution. The first point which will 
strike any one who examines into the inner life 
which pervades it is its strongly marked religious 
character. The direct work of the deaconesses 
has reference, in the first place, to the body ; but 
the great end which is set before them is the 
benefit of the souls of those to whom they minister. 
Thus, while they are trained in all that relates to 
teaching and nursing, they have a very minute 
and systematic course of religious instruction, and 
careful provision is made for maintaining and fos- 
tering an earnest and personal devotion. The 
temptation is great to illustrate these facts by 
copious extracts from a rich collection of materials. 
This temptation must be resisted ; but some quo- 
tations will be expected from us in justification of 
what we have said ; and not a few of our readers 
will be anxious also to be informed of the Jdnd of 
religion which presides over Kaiserswerth. Per- 
haps the best extract for serving both purposes in 
a brief space is one which we take from the early 
pages of the OflScial Eegulations.* There is what 
might be called, from its frequent occurrence in 
the authorized books, the Kaiserswerth formula, 
which presents to us the function of deaconesses 
in the form of a definition. They are to be, as 

* HauS'Ordmmg u, Diend-Anweimng fur die Diakonissen 
u, Probeschwestenif pp. 2 — 5. 
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their name implies, servants, and specifically (1) 
servants of the Lord Jesus Christ. — (2) Bervacts 
of the poor, the sick, aod the young, for the sake 
of the Lord Jesus — (3) servants one among an- 
other. This formula, as we have ventured to call 
it, is prominent in the " Consecration- Service. " " 
In the " Regulations," which we quote, the fol- 
lowing explanatory sentences occur under the 
three several heads, fortified in each case by a 
series of texts from Scripture: — 

" 1. The Deaconem at Servant of the Lord Jeaa. 

" The love of Chrifit conBtrainB every true ChristJan 
" henceforth to live no longer to himself, but to Him 
" whodiedforhim and rose again r henee every Denconeas 
" miut core for and t«!ich the poor, the sick, and the 
" yimnij; not for the a&ke of earthly reward or earthly 
" ii'inour, hut out of tboakfiil love to Him trho alao 
'• boro her Bicknessea, and took her 8uffoiTiig;B on Him- 
" Btlf. She muBt etrive to do all in the name of Jesus, 
" far Hia sake, after Hie exnmple, and in His service. 
" 2. TSe Seaconeas as Servant of the Poor, the Sick, 
" and the Youiig,forthe Lord!) sake. She must cherish 
" towards them, in her heart, pity, friendliness, gentle- 
" nesa, and patience, and even such humility as though 
" they wera her masters. But ahe must demean her- 
" self as their handmaid, not for their sates, hut for 
" the Lord's sake ; not therefore to obtain their praise, 
" but out of love and humility towards the Lord, 
" whose representatives she sees in them. Hence ia 
" serving them she must never so yield la them as to 

* EiuMffnang dm- Diakonmen, pp. 10 — 13, 
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''strengthen their -obstinacy, daintiness, ill-temper, 
'' envy, or other evil disposition, but must ever keep 
'' in view the hope of winning their souls to the Lord. 
'' 3. Deaconesses as Servants one among another. In 
*' living together and working together, they must be, 
'' after the example of the Lord, who became our 
'' servant, and according to His conmiand, servants 
•' one among another, must do nothing through envy 
'' or vain-glory, but with mutual humility esteem 
'' each the other higher than herself; and look not on 
*' her own things, but also on those of the others ; so 
" that whoever will be great, yea, the highest among 
'' them all may be the handmaid of all." 

In further elucidation at once of the theological 
complexion and religious earnestness of the work 
conducted by Dr. Fliedner, we might adduce the 
beautiful intercessory Litany at the end of the 
Kaiserswerth Hymn Book,* the solemn appeal at 
the end of the Eegulations,t the sensible and 
searching rules for self-examination, J the medi- 
tations preparatory to the Sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper5§ and the answers which have been 
given on various occasions to diflferent classes of 
opponents.il As to the internal government, it is 

* Didkonissen-IAederhuchy p. 312. 

t HauS'Ordnung, pp. 87, 88. J lb. p. 81. 

§ Liederbuch, p. 311. See Einsegnungj p. 15. 

1 1 To meet the prejudices of those who contended that 
the institution was inconsistent with Protestant principles, 
the Consecration-Service (Einsegnung der IHakonissen) has 
been published, with a preface. See pp. i. and iii. As to more 
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alUiifether In fchn tiandii of Flieflinsr and bin wife, 
who bernfllf woum the coHliirno of thd (luiu;on(iMe>, 
and In Uioir mothar m Im iti thuir futhw. How 
muuh raay Iw nflativoly fliio Ui liur in tiic nisUer 
of maaanemuni, how iniirli ti) him. It ix difficult 
to sfiy. H", Unwnvf.r, mriKt lie npukcn of hh the 
great. infMi«rii foTiiider f>f thn i^nfflrn. In character 
jf-llwlimr ia a calm, HtTong, dovoiit, man, thoroiigldy 
nentiihlo, quite abovo tlio folly of niniiin^ n»ka by 
iniitatiiiK I'lijinry, and (!(]iifdly ahovw thi> fiilly of 
Tf^eding a rnalty good thing hauniiHn it may be 
calldd I'npnry. Ho piirpuwily avoided tiuch l^rmii 
Hi "novii*" and *' Hiipt^rior." Wlinn Mm. Fry 
propfwod an inntitiition in Lundon of " I'mtcMtant 
Hipitorn of Charity," bo warned licr that the dosig- 
nation would b« dongeruiu. TIi« drcKi worn by 
Kuniiin Gatbollc "»\M^n" bcinff commonly block, 
ho chosn iiiiothur cntoiir. And no (inS wlio lia* 
•enn the blue gown, plnin whitu collar, and neat 
cap of thn KiiiniirKWfirth df.'(w;on('BHPH will heai- 
ta(« to Hny l.hii.l, llii'y aro in harmony wifli the 

plilliixipliicnl [ippononU, w\m, In tact, ncciiMid l*1itHlnor of 
liiOiiK Uni 'ivADKullciil, All linpurtnnt punMiK'!, havin|j[ rurflronM 
to U]" AUmimii'iit, tli"i)l(l fiwhiniKJil -irlUiuhx viuwuf which 
l* li.0'1 lit. Kiil»uK«w«rl.h, in fiiiiml at p. vii. of th» I'mfiioa tn 
tb« Ui)lliHH.inii of tlin Hoport< of Hill llriit t<in ynam, In reln- 
ronco U> tha devullininl iinMt* of tha plimc, nnn urltlo unamn 
to liftVo Mill,— "ITin Inrtitutlon worku woudtirfiilly j but 
" U In n pity Uwy pniy Uiuro mo iiiudi," 
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happy faces and quiet i»e1f-po«^wdoii (yf ihom wlio 
wear thetn.* 

It must not, however, he imagined that the 
discipline of the institution is loose or irrcffiilnr. 
The conditions under which a Prohatlorior is re- 
ceived are extremely strict. The time of pro- 
bation itself is a considerable interval, involvinj^ 
various duties, and often ending in rojection.f 
The consecration is most solemn, with the laying 
on of hands at a special service in the chapel, in 
presence of the whole community. Though there 
are no vows, obedience to those who liave the 
direction of departments is expected and strictly 
recpiired. Two ideas seem to liavo presided over 
all the working life of Dr. Fliedner ; first, that a 
female ^* Diakonio " is required by the Church of 
modern times, and secondly, that this " Diakonie," 
to be efficient, must be trained. In the case, for 
instance, of grievous sickness, " How," he said to 
us, " unless she is instructed and prepared, can 
" the Deaconess administer at night those spiritual 
" drops which are often worth more than a whole 
" sermon." Though there are boautifid liturgical 

* At tho recent DoAConoss-Conforenco it won rtMimrkod 
that blue wa« chosen nnder tho feplinj? that it iUly in^pre- 
^' 8ontod the "cheorf\il and woreno Hpirit " of ri\)(i^Klanti8m 
(dnsvH lilttu die Hoiterkcit dor ovang. Kiri'ho wiirdig ivpra- 
Bontii^e). C()t\f, p. 01. 

t Tttstor's Kliedner'B statomont is that about one half of 
Li« probatioucrs retire. 
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elemeDts in the public services of the community,* 
the prayers used by the Sisters with those amon^ 
whom they minister are extemporaneous; and for 
these prayers they are taught that they must 
prepare themselves, in order that the words may 
be suitable to each special easa Hence the im- 
portance of the early years of residence, involving, 
as they do, both a training of the character 
through methodical habits and opportunities of 
devotion, and a training of the mind by a me- 
thodical course of religious teaching. We must 
not follow these two parts of the Kaiserswerth 
discipline into details. In regard to the former, 
we will only mention the beautiful custom of 
what is called there " the quiet half-hour " (die 
atiile lialhe Stuiuie), when all members of the 
community who can be spared from their varied 
duties, meet in the chapel for meditation and 
prayer, in silence, but together. As to the latter, 
we feel absolutely forced to mention the admirable 
Saanual of Scripture reading {Bibel-Lese-Tafel), 
OQo of the best we have ever seen, in which the 
Bftcred text is classified and arranged in two 
methods according to the order of the ecclesiastical 
jear, and accoi-ding to the spiritual needs of 
Tkrious kinds of characters. In fiict, if we were 
to BitH(l« out one religious peouliaritj of Kaisers- 
* TluMH iuH> trivt'D at tho oud of the Licdrrbudh, and also 
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werth as conspicuous above the rest, it would be 
the close and discriminating study of the Bible. 

From the discipline which we have imperfectly 
described there results as one important conse- 
quence, a remarkable esprit de corps among the 
members of the community, wherever scattered. 
" We have no vows," said Pastor Fliedner to us, 
^* and I will have no vows : but a bond of union 
"we must have : and the best bond is the Word of 
^' Grod." This principle is practically realized by 
means of the above-mentioned Bible-Manual, 
which is not only a companion to his course of 
instruction, and a classified arrangement of Scrip- 
ture passages with a view to edification, but is 
used daily and simultaneously by the Deaconesses 
at all their stations. ^' And our second bond," he 
added, " is singing." * The former link would be 
applicable to any association of Christian fellow- 
labourers in England. The latter would perhaps, 
in our case, hardly be strong enough to be really 
useful. But the stores of the Hymn Book and 
the habit of Vocal Music are powerful reli- 
gious forces in Germany; and Kaiserswerth, as 
we have seen, has its own Book of Sacred Song 
to aid in binding together those whose fields of 
labour may be widely separated. Nor are these 

* In both these respects the custom of the Moravians or 
United Brethren may be adduced as an illustration. 
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the only proTisions for maintainmg a loyal ) 
affectionate feeling among the memlierB of th<j 
commtmity.' Frequent conferences take place (^ 
the Chaplaina and Sisters together, for discussiiig; 
new plane, for aaeertaining the success which haA; 
been attained, and for hearing tidings of thift; 
distant stations. The Sisters themselves have &, 
veto upon the election of each new Deaconess..' 
Each birthday is carefully commemorated". 
Every year a calendar t is pubHshed, which may 
be seen hung up at all the stations, and whic)^ 
notes under its own date each successive step i 
the past history of this remarkable work. Thiu^ 

* Much stress wm laid at the recent ConferenM on ttio- 
frequent visitation of those Deacoaesses who are at out- 
atations, for the purpoae of " stiengthening their spirita in." 
" their lonely iind difficult poEitiona," It was t 
too, that the visits of experieijced Sisters are more frnitfti 
of good results than the vieita of Chaplaina, " for to t 
" former the Sisters open tieir hearts more willingly.' 
Here the example of Count Zinzendorf and the Unite" 
Brethren was quoted at the meeting-, pp. 72 — 75, 

t Stationen-Eaiendtr der Diakmiiesen-Anstalt ai Kaiaer* 
werth am SJiein. Elsewhere, the union hetweeu the Faieiri> 
Institution and the out-stations is promoted by a periodical,, 
giving an account of each stop in the progress of the wori^. 
and intermingled with extracts tending !o edification. Wa 
have now before us the Correspotulensblalt der Diakomisen 
von Neuendetteltau for three years (1858 — 60). This is ona 
uf the more recont institulionB, Ibmided in Bavaria in 
1854. 
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the corporate feeling is strong, though the mem- 
bers are scattered; and a happy and cheerful 
allegiance to the ** Mother-House " is everywhere 
maintained. The emblem of the dove with the 
olive branch, which is a familiar wood-cut on the 
printed papers of Kaiserswerth, is suggestive not 
only of the character and mission of those who 
are sent forth, but of the Home to which all of 
them belong* 

Before we visited Kaiserswerth itself, we had an 
opportunity at Bonn of noticing this loyalty of 
feeling at a small hospital, which is situated in an 
open and healthy place at the south side of the 
town, full in view of Godesberg and the Drachen- 
fels. Here first we saw the blue gowns, and 
heard of the '' Mother-House," This is one of 
the smallest and nearest of the out-stations. 
The total number of stations, all subordinate to 
the central government at Kaiserswerth, all ani- 
mated by the same spirit, is now seventy-four.* 
If we combine these into one view, and remember 
further the great variety of work which goes on 
at the central institution, accumulating there 
a store of experience, we see at a glance how 



* Since this was written the number of stations has risen 
to eighty-three ; and the total number of confirmed Dea- 
conesses is said to be 220, of Probationers, 120, all belong- 
ing to Kaiserswerth. 

O 2 
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great a prorieioQ is made for a widely-extendt 
and penetrating Christian influence. 

We might, at first sight, be inclined to doubf 
the wiBdom of associating bo many different opera* 
tions with the Mother-House. It might be aupw. 
posed that they would hinder and disturb oiuf 
another. But they have grown up gradually ratheV 
&om the suggestion of circumstances than from. 
any preconceived plan; and they are found 
practice to be sources of mutual strength. Thu% 
the orphan-school ia a soil from which Deaooneases 
may be expect€d to spring ; and this expectaticm. 
ia often realised. If the destination of the traiued 
Deaconess is a hospital, she is none the worsQ- 
for knowing something of children; if it is 
infant school, she is none the worse for knowing^ 
something of medicine. Each individual goei 
forth to her duties with a considerable variety 
experience. But what is still more important^ 
these opportunities of diversified training enable 
the directors of the establishment to turn th( 
energies of the Sisters into channels for whidj 
their dispositions are most suitable. One may haw 
the vivacity which gives and receives continual' 
happiness in the midst of young children, and yet 
may be wanting in the sustained patience which, 
is requisite in watching the sick bed. One may 
have the tact which enables her to exercise influ. 
ence over the diseased in mind, and yet may have 
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no strength to support the heavy labour of other 
employments. Meantime the same religious spirit 
runs through all this variety ; the same discipline 
gives coherence to the whole. There is much 
machinery, but one moving power ; one fountain, 
but many streams. This unity in variety results 
in a ramified diffusion of good, with strength to 
spread into all parts of social life in European 
countries, and powerfully to aid the work of 
missionaries in the East. And yet this is not the 
whole of the case. Not only is the Kaiserswerth 
tree strong and growing, and many-branching; 
but the Deaconess work of the Continent is rather 
like the great Indian tree, the branches of which 
take root again, and form new trees and new 
shelter. Besides what we have been describing 
there are twenty other independent Deaconess- 
Institutions.* To some of these we must now 
turn our attention. 

Following the Ehine southwards from the 
Prussian Provinces to the eastern frontier of 
France, we find, on the other side of the river, at 

* The Jubilee Report states that there are now twenty- 
seven Mother-Houses, with a total of 1200 Sisters, ''who 
" are carrying on their work from the Monongahela and 
'' Alleghany rivers in North America to the banks of the 
'' Nile, and from the still waters of Siloah to the Maeler 
'' Lake in Sweden," p. 13. 
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SEACONESSES 

Strasbchg, a Becond DeacoDesa-Iustitution, lee 

imiliarly known in England than that of Kaisers-^ 
werth, but not much more recent in ita establish- 
ment, and hardly leas important in its growtlw 
Alsace, in defiance of the principle of " nationali- 
" ties," of which we have lately heard so much, i 
politically French ; but many of the most imporbi 
ant characteristics of its people are still thoroughi5! 
German. A Strasburg newspaper presents tha 
curious feature of parallt;! columns in the twO' 
languages, each an exact translation of the other. 
As regards the DeaconesseB, they generally speak 
German with greater facility than French. Ger- \ 
man is the language of their prayers. Their rulea 
are printed in German. The annual reports are ■ 
pubhshed in both languages. From tliese sources^ 
and still more from what we have seen and heardj 
we proceed to give a short account of this import* 
ant establishment, pointing out especially thq 
characteristic features in which it differs from 
that at Kaiserswerth. 

Here lias taken place the same gradual growtlj 
from a small beginning. One eKpreasion used by 
Pastor Harter, the founder, was that " the work 
" always went faster than he did." But we have to 
notice, in the first place, that his work was not 
by any means a mere imitation of that of Pastor 
Fhedner, but independent in ita origin, though 
parallel and full of sympathy with his :" 
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progress.* It was actually begun in 1842 ; but 
as early as 1817 the idea was germinating in 
M. Harter's mind. At that time he was a theo- 
logical student. Protestant women were sought 
who would devote themselves to the nursing of 
the sick in a local hospital. His tutor told him, 
with tears, that they could not be found. The 
shame of the young theologian was great. " Surely," 
he said, " the Gospel has not lost its power." He 
has now lived, to use again his own expression, 
"to see that it was not that the Gospel had lost its 
" power, but that the French Protestants had lost 
" the Gospel." 

Many years, however, of hard labour have 
intervened between that time and the present. In 
one respect Harter seems to have begun with an 
advantage which Fliedner did not possess. Long 
and diligent parochial work in a large flock at 
Strasburg, had brought around the good Pastor a 
number of young women, prepared by himself for 
confirmation, and accustomed to the systematic 
visiting of the poor. Thus, while he was reflecting 
on the Deaconesses of the Primitive Church (for 
this thought too was throughout present to his 

* His wish was to advance in the enterprise ''as the 
" Lord might lead," without any slavish imitation of others. 
Two of those who first worked under him were sent for a 
few weeks to Kaiseiswerth : one of these is now married ; 
the other is head of a GixIb' Befoxmatoiy School. 
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[ mind, as to Fliedner's), and feeling the pressure of 
I modern wanta, some of those who had been irnder 
[ his teaching and training were brought gradually 
I Kid ainiultaneously to an earnest desire to devote 
res entirely to works of charity and use- 
He began with three, and among them 
Vthe admirable lady who now presides over all the 
■'tranches of the Strasburg Deaconess-Institution. 

We found this institution far more highly 
I organized and more widely extended than we were 
1. at all prepared to expect. We could perceive in 
I it no inferiority to what we had seen at Kaisers- 
I werth. One superiority, if so it may be called, it 
tie very important to notice in an account intended 
■ for English readers. The Deaconesses belonged, 
1 the whole, to a higher rank of life. At Kaiaera- 
■Werth the preponderating number are from the 
Kfocial grade from which domestic servants are 
^)btained ; here the majority are drawn from what 
B called " la bonne bourgeoisie," and one is 
The total number of the Sisters is now 
ighty, of whom thirty-five are in Strasburg itaelf. 

■ the others five are in Colmar and a very 
■much larger number at Miilhausen.* The estab- 

■ While the flheets were under revision for the press, wa 
d the pleaaure of receiving the Straabiirg Reporla for 
80 and 1801. In the fonner of theee years tha Dea- 
lesaes in the home-stationa and the out-HtationB were 
Biid 48 respectively, in the ktter, 39 and 53. 
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lishments in which the Deaconesses are occupied 
at Strasburg are, a hospital, a penitentiary, a creche, 
a home for aged women, a school for servant girls, 
and a reformatory for women who have been in 
prison. Over every one of these, as well as at 
each of the out-stations, is a Sister who conducts 
the executive {Sosur Condv^trice, or Ldtende- 
Schwester)^ while the whole is under the general 
superintendence of the lady whom we have men- 
tioned {Sceur Directrice, or Ober-Schwester.) 

If Harter has had great advantages in the 
efl&cient preparation of his first agents, and in the 
high social grade of the general body, in other 
respects he was not so well placed as his fellow- 
labourer at Kaiserswerth. It is true that the 
Strasburg Deaconess-Institution has since 1852 
obtained recognition from the French Government 
as an authorized charitable organization,* and that 
it can communicate with the Civil power officially 
through the Consistory. But still his position has 
been very different from those of Pastors Fliedner 
and Disselhoff, who are by authority appointed 
chaplains of the great Deaconess-Institution of 
Ehenish Prussia. He has been throughout in the 
midst of laborious parochial employments, and his 
leisure for other work has been comparatively 



* ^^ Vn ^tablissement d'utilit^ publique/' Art. 21 of the 
Statutes, 
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amalL From this circumstance, in some d^ree, 
liave resulted two details of the Strasburg oi^ani- 
zation which are different from the arrangements 
at KaiserBwerth. The Committee is a more pro- 
minent feature of the system ; and the lady at 
the head of the Deaconesses, not the chaplain, has 
the command of the executive. As to the former 
point, it is only natural that, in the midat of a 
considerable and somewhat affluent Protestant 
population, ladies should he found on the spot 
ready to give active sympathy and help to so good 
a work. It is possible, too, that such assistance, 
as it is more easily found here, may also be more 
willingly sought, than it would be at Kaiserswerth. 
As regards the other point, the placing of the 
executive power in female hands, certainly Flied- 
ner's theory tends rather towards the stronger sex.* 
For ourselves we must confess a predilection for 
the arrangements which, whether from deliberate 
choice, or from local circumstances, M. Hiirter 
has adopted at Strasburg. In a woman, carefully 
chosen for fitness of character, and well trained for 

• We have tefttd him SAy, in reference to the DeaconesB- 
Institutions of Eaat PniaBia, where tlie arrangement is the 
It same rb at Strasburg, that he regards it as more in harmony 
with Scripture to place govornment in the hands of a man. 
This reminds us of some of Mrs, Jameson's statements of 
ler great principle. But we must not forget that ttie 
home-administration ia a family rests with the mother 
rather than the father. 
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SO great a responsibility, we should place quite as 
much confidence as in any man. It appears to us 
also, that there is a better guarantee for per- 
manence in a principle of government connected 
with the body of Deaconesses themselves, and with 
a local Committee, than in the commanding in- 
fluence of a chaplain, whose life is necessarily 
uncertain and short* 

While noticing important varieties of detail, we 
must be careful to add, that, in the prevailing 
spirit and moral tone of the institutions at Stras- 
burg, we could perceive no difference from those 
at Kaiserswerth. There is the same decided 
Protestantism, the same deep religious feeling, 
the same strict discipline and loyal sentiment of 

* A line, however, must be drawn between the external 
business connected with the founding and sustaining of an 
Tustitution, and the current details of its internal manage- 
jient. Tliis line was clearly drawn at the Kaiserswerth 
Conference : and the importance of the co-operation of men 
in regard to the former was strongly insisted on, whatever 
difference of opinion there might be in -[reference^ to the 
latter. A sentence from a woman's pen in this country 
may be quoted here. In an article in the North British 
Hevteio (referred to elsewhere) we find the following: — 
" Women must pay men the compliment of saying that 
'^they originate and organize better than we do. They are 
" also freer agents than we are. How many women are 
^' now waiting with emply hands and longing hearts ! will 
'^ not good men lend va ^^'^* aid to bring us and our work 
^* together?" jf,&k 
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close association. We have already said enough 
to show the doctrinal orthodoxy of M. Hiirter; 
aiid it would be easy to add more proof, if it were 
needeil. But he la no more the slave of narrow 
priyiidices than Dr. Fliedner. Believing that 
"circumcision is nothing," he also believes the 
other side of the Apostle's maxim, that " uncir- 
cumcision is nothing," His principle has been 
to learn from experience, and not to be preci- 
pitate in enacting regulations. For three years 
the work advanced without any rules at alL In 
the third year the statutes were roughly sketched : 
they were not consolidated till the seventh year ; 
and now, within the last four months, they have 
J>een revised again. In their present form (and 
Tra have not seen them in their earlier form) they 
'appear to us admirably sensible and explicit. 
The time for which service is promised* is not 
.quite so long as at Kaiserswerth. The ordination 
here, as there, is in the chapel, and with the 
laying on of hands, with this difference that the 
two eldest Sisters take part in this actf Here 
;flgain is an iUiistration of that predominance of 
On the othar hand, the probfttionary period is longer. 
jSometiimg will be siiid below on tiio (conditional) promise 

' a definite limo of servine. 

"t At the KaiBerawertii ConferenM the question wsa 
iked whether there is any precedent for this in Scripture, 

the Early Ohurch ; and it was admitted tha.t no precedent 
could be found, pp. 06, 67. 
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the female element, which we have noticed above 
as characteriBtic of Strasturg. So again, though 
the Sunday services are performed by M. Barter 
or his aon," the daily devotions are conducted by 
one of the Sisters. The customary dress is black, 
in summer dark grey. Tlie cap ia perhaps a Httle 
more nun-hke than that which we noticed as 
worn at the siater-institiition ; but in this country. 
"we know ao little now of those charming varieties 
of costume, which are still seen in many parts ol 
the Continent, that though we must judge for 
ourselves at home, we have no right to criticise 
■what is found to be convenient and pleasing 
abroad. Certainly there is nothing in the gown 
and cap of the Strasbvu-g Deaconesses, at all 
more remarkable than what is seen daily in a 
hundred French and German villages. 

It will have been noticed that at Strasburg, as 
at Kaiserswerth, various operations are grouped 
round the Mother-House ; and doubtless the same 
advantages result. There ia, however, one dif- 
ference, which it is the more important to ob- 
serve, as it is the result of experience. At 
Kaiserswerth there are two classes of sistera, 
nursing-sisters and teaching-sisters. So it was at 
first at Strasburg. But it has gradually proved 
expedient to allow the second branch of work to 

• His son ia aum3nier — a circumstance which is an 
idilitiuntLl guamntec for the pennanencB of the Institution. 
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Sail into d«flu<>tii(lc. It, wnn f'liitifl thai the lioiilUi 
of the DeawmuBseH who weri) (mgi^jud in neliuols, 
aeriotuly Hiifiercid ; it wa« olwerveJ ton thnt tlioiio 
vbo were placed in detached prinU of Uii«i kind 
were apt to \<>ne that atuid niid thou|i;htfiil ubfr- 
ract«r — that hwJwwisvm'fimn,, that Cceur de 
Dinconesse — on which here and ekewliure we 
noticed that the utnioKt iitreM wa« laid; and 
beaiden this, thoK who were educat«d for toocheri 
were fettered by oneroiu conditioni impoaed by 
the rules of the civil goTemToent, Thnx, in one 
respect, Uie work at StraNhurg in more restricted 
tiisD at Kaiaerswerth. But, on the other liand, it 
may be said in soma particulara to lie more ex- 
tended. In thiit point t)f view we miuit specify 
tfae schij<;l for dumestiu fun^tinU. We ri*il«d it 
in an aft«moon-hour, when the (prU, who are 
between the ages of twelve and eigbt£<;n, were 
engaged in sewing. In the midst was a hwly of 
the Committee, sitting side by side with the 
Seaconesfl. This scene appi^ared to lis a good 
refutation of the lallacious olijection to itistitn- 
tions of this kind, t)jat they tend to sulMtitiita 
a noechaoical for a voluntaiy charily, and tempt 
tfae higher clasoeH to exercise their benevolence 
vicariously. There can be no d'^bt that tlie des- 
coneMMMtablishments of Kasteni France, as they 
have aris(;n from a fniitfril soil wurli-prtrpared, so 
have again fertiUst-d tbat soil, aii<l stiinulated a 
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lar^f; amount of roluntary charity, which other- 
wim; wrmid Iiare lain dormant; and not stimulated 
only, but concentrated and directed it ; for 
(;harif y rift^n runff to waste, unless it is systema- 
tically i^uidf^l. This is more particularly illus- 
trated in another branch of the deaconess-work 
of Eastern France, to which we must now turn 
our att/mtion. We mean the system of Parochial 
Deacrmosses. 

We have said nothing as yet of the parochial 
female diaconatc, which, as it is the most pri- 
mitive form of the organization we are considering, 
so is probably that which is most urgently needed, 
and most likely to find acceptance, in England. 
It was indeed prominently before our att<jntion 
at KaiserHwerth. From thence also a large number 
of <l(3acon(jsses are sent out to work in parishes, 
Homeiimes by the desire of the parochial minis- 
ters, sometimes at the invitation of benevolent 
H()ci(ii(m. But in all cases we should remark 
that tliciy are directed tx) work in subordination to 
the pnnxshial clergy, and to make reports to them 
as woll as to the authorities at KaiserswertJi. Wo 
should also observe that they are always sent, if 
])oMHibl(s at least two t'Ogether, and that it is 
genc^rally arranged that one should have lu^r em- 
ployment in some hospital or almshousoy and thus 
provide a home for her sitter-labourer, who is occu- 
pied in the piriiL fomxm the distraction 
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of " coffee-parties," and the social intercouree which 
might lead to gossip and loss of time, are avoided, 
and the gravity suitable to Berioua official work 
IB more easily retained.* In a recent number of 
the Atrmen-und Kranlcen-Feund is a very fuU 
account of the theory of this parochial diaconat«, 
illustrated by cases drawn from actual experience, 
and showing its utility in various points of view, 
in the assistance given to the clergyman in 
seeking out cases of temporal and spiritual 
■distress, in detecting imposture, in attending the 
flick in their own houses, in teaching poor women 
how to nurse invahds and how to cook, in pro- 
moting the regular attendance of children at 
Bchool, in co-operating with charitable associations, 
in superintending sewing-schools and mending- 
schools, in exercising a good influence over 
grown-up girls in service and in factories, es- 
pecially as regards the great danger of Sunday 
amusements, and in meeting the Roman Catholic 
Sisters of Charity on their own ground, that is, 
in families which have the elements of discord 
made ready by means of a mixed* marriage. f It 
is, however, in connection with the Strasburg- 

• AH this we gathered from conversation in the anmmer 
of 1860. These practical pricoiples and the experience 
connected with theni are recorded in the minutea of the 
Conference held in the autunin of 18t51, p, 74. 

t A. mid K F. for May and Jime 1800, pp. 71-^7, 
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Institution that we have actually seen the paro- 
chial Deaconess in the midst of her work, — not 
indeed at Strasburg itself, but at Miilhausen, a 
busy town well known to many of our readers as 
a large uninteresting place, full of manufactures, 
by which they have passed, when beginning to be 
weary of the long railway-journey from Paris to 
Basle. 

In this place are twelve Strasburg Deaconesses 
— seven working in the large hospital, and five in 
the parochial subdivisions of the town.* Miil- 
hausen is, no doubt, the only town in France 
where a public hospital is conducted by Protestant 
Sisters. As regards numbers, among the lower 
orders here the Eoman Catholic population is 
largely increasing. But the wealth and influence 
are with the Protestants. Thus the traveller finds 

* These numbers were understated even for 1860. "With- 
out seeking to correct the statistics for that year, we will 
give the substance of what is said with joyfiil thankfulness 
at the beginning of the Report for 1861. *' Nine years ago, 
" as a small beginning, there was a single district-deaconess 
'' for the sick of a single street ; now the town, through its 
" whole extent, is subdivided into six quarters, which are 
" cared for by nursing-sisters j and the district-nursing has 
" its own house, large and roomy, as a central point for 
" this work of Christian love. Seventeen years ago there 
" was not a single Deaconess in Mulhausen j now twenty- 
" four are labouring here (fifteen in the hospital, and nine in 
'^ the new house), all that they may serve the Lord in His 
'' suffering members." — IHakonissenwerk in MiJtlhatisen^ ^. S. 

H 



the Deaconess with her Bible, established in 
safe and busy home in the midst of the patient? 
for whom her life is spent. All round la the 
garden, which seems a constant feature of all 
Deaconess-hospitals. W^ithin is the pkarmaeie,- 
well provided with all medical appliances, and 
here some of the Sisters are constantly to be seen, 
making up medicines or preparing bandages. As 
regards the medical aspect of a Deaconess-In- 
stitution, certainly Strashurg will well bear 
comparison with Kaiserswerth. But it la the 
other, the parochial group of Deaconesses afc 
Mulhausen, concerning which we desire especially 
to say a word. A new building is in preparation 
for their home,* but at present they hve togelJlier 
in a house contiguous to the residence of one of 
the pastors of the town. There they have prayers 
morning and evening. At noon they meet for 
dinner and a short rest. All the remainder of 
the day they are out at work in their several 
quarters. The town is divided into five districts, 
and in each one of these the Deaconess of the 
district has a couple of rooms, which are the 
centre of her operations. She has here a small 
collection of medicines, with linen and flannel, 
and whatever else is likely to be needed by the 
sick and suffering poor. Here too is a kitchen, 

• For the grateful comniemorntioii of the completion of 
thifl new house see the preceding note. 
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■where her eervajit prepares soup and meat for the 
aged and the convalescent. Here, at fixed in- 
tervals, the Deaconess meets the physician to 
receive instructions regarding those invalids who 
are able to come for advice. The more serious 
cases are visited at home. AH the ordinary cases 
she is competent, from her medical training, to 
deal with herself. With the general wants of the 
poor and degraded in her district she is busied 
throughout the day. Sometimes she passes the 
night by the bed of those who are dangerously 
ill. It is evident that this system inspires the 
utmost confidence at Miilhausen. Tlie Roman 
Catholic Sisters of Charity are adopting some 
plans of the same hind ; but we were told that 
the poor prefer the Deaconesses, because of their 
high opinion of their training and experience. 
There is evidently no lack of funds. The muni- 
cipaUty allows to each Deaconess the services of 
the M&dedn du Quaiiier, and the Bureau de 
Bienfaisance auppliea the medicines. What ia 
perhaps more important still, there are local 
committees, and a general superintfinding com- 
mittee, of those who voluntarily give their time 
and contiibutionB in aid of this well-organized 
work. Ladies come forward willingly to cooperate 
in this way, and the accounts are published quar- 
terly. Above all, these exertions have through- 
out a distinctly reUgioua aim. The end is to do 
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good to the aoul while caring for the body. While 
we heard and saw the details of this excellent 
Kystem, it seemed like the realization of a lon^;- 
cherished dream of a female parochial diaconate. 

Following still the " natural frontier," ire pass 
£rom the German part of France to the German 
part of Switzerland. The neighbourhood of Baale 
has for some time been celebrated for its bene- 
volent and religious institutions. None of them 
have been more rapidly and surely successful than 
the Deaconess-House at a village not for distant 
fiom the city. The foolish and fratricidal quarrel, 
■which a few years ago resulted in the separatioii 
of "Basle city" and "Baele country," left 
attached to the former the small slip of coimtry 
belonging to the old canton, which lay on the right 
bank of the Rhine, This northerly fragment 
of Switzerland is a well-wooded eminence, ha,ving 
1* the picturesque little church of St. Crischona 
on jta summit, which is conspicuous from all the 
neighbour hood of Baale, and itself commands a 
glorious view of the Ehine valley immediately 
beneath, and the distant mountains of the Oher- 
land beyond. We counsel the philanthropic 
traveller to leave the luxury of the " Three Kings " 
very early in the morning, to go by the Baden 
lajlway as far as the first station, then to follovr 
the steep footpaths through dewy vines and com. 
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SO as to join the students of the homely nue- 
aionary college of St. Crisebona at their seven 
o'clock breakfiist. Thence he may drop down 
into the opposite valley, where the Wieae flows 
from the Black Forest to join the Rhine ; and at 
the small village of Eiehen he will find the 
homely, but most useful and prosperous, Dea- 
coness-Institution, with its hospital enclosed in a 
cheerful garden. 

What we have already said is an approximate 
expression of the characteristic differences of this 
LOBtitution as compared with those which we have 
previously described. The scale of the estabhsh- 
ment is much smaller. The Deaconesses are less 
highly educated, and, like the students of St. 
Crischona, come chiefly from the labouring classes. 
Their work, with the exception of an Lafant school, 
is almost entirely restricted to the care of the 
sick. Again, the organization is of a simpler 
kind. The rules are less severe ; the whole 
system less exacting. There is no fixed period for 
which a conditional promise of service is given. 
It is presumed that those who present themselves 
for the work do so from deliberate and serious 
clioice. This is regarded as a sufficient guarantee.* 

• Ah to the promiaed period pf Sfrvice, it Bhould be re- 
memhered that in all BeHconess-Institutiona there is perfect 
Hbertyto ret^'" ■' ■■nytimp, if new cireumHtancea should 
Kl^Bt]y n icioJly is the com of any claim 




Oretit. power bwrft, aa at. Stiasburg, is given to the 
Iwl; At ihfi hfiftd, the daaghter of a Basle mann- 
ftMiirnr, a gnntle and Traly feminine woman, but 
HtUh miifh Btrcngth of character and great ad- 
fninUtrntiVG ttilcnt. The same spirit of freedom 
la |ii<r(M<|tt.i)il«\ lit. Ridhen, in its religious relations. 
An r*"KHr(l» thtit)ln(j[ieal belief and practical devo- 
tiaOt it d'Kiii not differ from Kaiserawerth or 
BtrnahHTg. Hut here is no official connection 
WiMi ftii.y (wclosiasticttl authority — no chapel 
11(1 Niilioi'illiiiUion in a chaplain. Religious instruc- 
tion iinil uplrltiml care are voluntarily afforded 
lit Iho iniiiat.eH hy neighbouring clergymen 
by lln'oliiKi('iil professors.* In the arrangements 
wllli'li wii lifivii hero Hlightly sketched we have 
)iowill>ly '!■ lowiir idoal than that which we have 
|Hi'Vi\Vi'd lit llid two greater institutions; but 
)lui'lm|iN Ihiwi tirrangamenta are better adapted 

I WUtUV tmnu fiviiilly dulliii. Wliere there is a conditional 

SHbW t>r *i'rvli>f n>r Ik npuciHed period (as, for instance, at 
HMVIMMti hif II VII yiitm, with the option of renewing it at 
MtMw^'^'*' "1^ ('*■**' thii»)— thin is required as a guarantee 
IJIklklk WU**i)'^* wliii'li liM done so much, for the De^- 
H|g||M|t Wi 'i^'^* thiio iif jintbntiou, and as a, protectio 
I VtlMHWtv^'>> 'St-*>^''* t'x'l'^ *>^U fudinga of discaunigement oi 
"<<t ihu lirguinouts of those who seek to 

- . v)>MMml nynipftthy of the theologiwJ 
m.^i-^.^^ H 'Pi ^ wX'wWtty v>f lUale is to be noted as 
m 4h WmMWJiB' wIH^W* Wnwiow of the neighbourhood. 
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to the free and independent atmosphere of Swit- 
zerland. Prussia is strongly monarchical. We 
know what France is. Possibly even in England 
there are some who would look with more favour 
on the free regulations of Riehen than on the 
more strictly ecclesiastical constitution of Kaisers- 
werth and Strasburg. 

This very freedom gives more appropriateness 
to a quotation which we introduce here for the 
purpose of conveying to our readers some notion 
of the solemnity with which a Grerman Deaconess, 
when the period of her probation is closed, is set 
apart for her chosen work. The Eiehen Eeports 
give the services actually used at successive con- 
secrations. We select the following from that 
which is most recent : * — 

^^ In the name of our faithful Lord and Master^ in 
" the name of the Triune God, who till this day has 
" so unmistakeably accompanied our work with His 
^' blessing, — will ye, in the presence of this holy work, 
" wherein ye have had experience now for two years, 
" promise f Obedience, Willingness, and Faithpul- 
" NESS ? — obedience towards those who are set over 

* Report for 1859, pp. 18, 19. 

t In the similar (though not identical) service for 1867 
it is expressly said that '^ this promise is no monastic vow, 
'^ no rule imposed by an order, but that it expresses the 
" spirit of free Eyangelical love which animates the house 
" and serfio f>e|conesses, while yet this spirit by 

'^ no mMl ^ abd orderly regulations.'' 



" you, eapociallj u regards jour Buperintendin;^ SiBter, 
" and all the regulations of the houae ; willingnem, in 
" accomplislmig the aervice that may be committed to 
" you, in bein^ sent out or BLimmoDed back, when and 
"how the autbotitie« may judge \iiiit ; faithfulneu in 
" all the occupationa assigned \d you, and above oil 
" towarda Him who hath called you P 

" If ye are ready lo fulfil this promise with a cheer- 
" ful heart, looking unto Him who will mnie Hin 
" sd^cgth manifest in your weakness, then anawer me 
" here now, in the presence of these assembled sym- 
" pathizing witneasea, with a ' yea,' and reach to ma 
" here each one of you tUe hand in token of your 
" promise. 

" The merciful and Bver-preBeot One, in whose name 
" we are assembled, hath heard you promise. May He 
" give you stedfitatiiesa I 

" In pursuance of the pledge which ye have given, ■ 
" I here pronounce you Deaconesses, received into the 
" sisterhood of our house, and invite you, kneeling 
" down in the Ijord'a name, to receive a blessing by 
" my hand asof an ordained minister of the Evangelical 
" Ohurch. 

"Sisters SuaETiE Scemid and Abbtte HAUSBa — 
" The God of peace sanctify yoa mhoUy, and your whole 
" epirit, and soul, and body, be preterved biameless vnto 
" the coming of ow Lord Jeaa Chrut (\ Theis. t. 23). 
"Sisters Sitsamna SpttHLBE and Aioia Hoffmas — 
" Ow Lard Jesus Christ MTmelf, and God, even our 
" father, which hath loved as, and haih given ve ever- 
" lotting anuoIMioH and good hope through faith, aom- 
" fort your hearts, and establish yon in every good word 
" and ioork (2 Thess. ii. 10, 17). Sisters VBaKMA 
"MoHL and Louise Hosaii — TSe peace of God, 
" Tnhich passiih all ander standing, kecji your Jieaiis and 
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^* miiids m Ckrist Jesus (PhiL iv. 7), Sisten Adelhetd 
" Hagen and Auka Hitz — The Lord (ntr God he 
^^ favourable unto you, and pwjtper the work of your 
" Jiands upon you, yea, prosper He yomr Jumdy-work " 
(Ps. xc. 17).* 

Though the work which we have described is 
comparatively small, it is thoroughly prosperous, 
and has great capacity for growth. The buildingB 
comiected with the Mother-House have recently 
been increased. Besides the nursing of the poor 
in their own dwellings at various places, hospitals 
at Berne, Zurich, and Schaffhausen, are served by 
Deaconesses from Eiehen. Further operations of 
the parochial kind are spoken of as in progress or 
in prospect-t But we must not linger too long 

* The texts so given are regarded as mottoes and waUth' 
words for the future and memoriaLB of the coBBecntum, As 
to the three words " Obedience, WiUmyness, and Faithful^ 
^^ nessj^ they might be called the Strasburg fbrmula. Tb« 
phrase seems borrowed at Riehen from the regukti/ins 
drawn up by M. Barter. 

t Report for 1859, p. 6. In the recently'receiTf^d Mn^ni 
for 1S61, allusion is made (pp. 0^ 10) to fntfipnsm in the 
city of Basle, both in Hospital- work and Pariuh-wfiric 
The comparison between the two years stands thus. In 
1859, six Probationers were received and eight DeaconeMKss 
consecrated; in 1861, the corresponding numbers were 
thirteen and six. The latter Report contains a friendly allu- 
sion to the Kaiserswerth Conference^ the tables of which 
now assign to Riehen nineteen Probationers and thirty- two 
Deaconesses. It appears that an independent ^'Mothcr- 
'^ House " is now established in Benie, 
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point. In passing, however, to a new part 
of Switzerland, we cannot refrain from marking 
by the way another aspect of the Deaconess- 
work, in which we think it ought to be seriously 
and hopefully considered. 

Three accidental circumstances associated with 
our viait to this place lead us to notice a remote 
benefit resulting from Deaconess-Institutions, 
which we believe will come prominently into view 
before many years are past. Among the recent 
residents at Riehen is the famous African mis- 
sionary Krapf, who has thus been able to rein- 
force the Deaconess -Institution from the stores 
of his cheerfiil spirit and long-tried experience. 
Among the religious Institutions of Basle are two 
missionary colleges." Among the favourite pro- 
jects of the benevolent M. Spittler (himself the 
chief founder both of the Deaconess- House and 
of these colleges) is the connection of the Medi- 
terranean by an " apostolic highway " of twelve 
stations with Abyssinia, the scene of the labours 
of Krapf and his companions. What would be 
the effect of establishing Deaconesses at such 
stations ? At Kaiaerswerth we heard of the 
valuable sei'vices of these trained Christian women 
in Mahomedan communities, as at Jerusalem and 



* One of these ia that of St. Crtachona mentioned above, 
the other ia on inatitution of highur pretenaioua. 
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Smyrna.* Through the children whom they teach, 
and through gratitude for help given in the 
healing of the sick, they are welcome in the 
harems. We have here a close parallel to the 
position of the Deaconess of the Primitive Church. 
What if the restoration of this office is destined 
to be one of the instrumenta of converting the 
Mahomedan East ? f 

* The achool conducted by the Kflieerawerth Deaconosaes 
at Smjina ia described with much approbation by Mr. 
Senior in liis Journal kept in Turkey and Greece, pp. 215 — 
218. " They liave a lai^e house in the Armenian quarter, 
" which tbey purchased and enlarged and furnished with 
" iJtSOjOOO, of which 20,000 were advanced by the Kmg 
" of Prussia." And the remark ia quoted irom M. Van 
Lennap, a Prussian : " I do not suppose ho much good 
" was ever done with X3,000 aa was done by our good 
" king, when hia 20,000 thalera enabled the Deaconessaa to 
" found their school." The girla in this school, partly 
boarders and partly day scholars, are chiefly childiea of 
European residents, Armenians, Homan Catholics, and 
Greeks ; and we do not know how far a direct impression 
haa yet been made on the Mahomedan population. 

Another work in the Eoat, to be conducted by the same 
agency, ia now projected ; viz., among the orphans left by 
the late massacres in Syria. Concenung thia the eminent 
geographer, the Chev. Van de Velde, who is gone on a pre- 
liminary misaion of inquiiy, aaya in a letter — "The object 
" of the Society is principaUy to work by means of Asylums, 
" and Pastor FUedner's Deaconesses wiU of couraa be the 
" great inatrutnents." 

t Nor ought the Bindoo East to be forgotten. We heard 
it lately said on good authority Ihat the great hope for 
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What Richen is to the German part of Swit- 
iH>r)nn^) Saint-Lout is to the French. The 
Ititti^ Deacooess- Institution is in a position still 
more niral, still more remote from any town, and 
ctirtainly not less beautiful than the former.. 
Tliore is not even a hamlet at Saint-Loup. The 
little hospital stands on a cheerful and healthy 
eminence, about throe miles from the small station 
of Eclepens, on the Lauaaime and Yverdon rail- 
way. Here we are at the frontier of the long 
range of the Jura, and among the low precipices 
of blue calcareous rock, which remind us of the 
mountain-limestone of the north-western districts 
of England, except that in the Pays de Vaud the 
walnut-trees and the cherry-trees present a 
leafage and fruitage to which we are not accus- 
tomed at home. Here Paator Germond devotes 
a life, which has long been a laborious and happy 
one, to tlie affectionate care of invalids of the 
poorer classes, and of the Deaconessea who aw 
under training for work here and elsewhere. He 
is practically the Director, the Committee, and 
the Chaplain. It would be more correct to say 
that he is the Father of the whole ^tablisliment ; 

fnniilies in India is in the influence of the European women 
over the native women. If the "middle wall of partition" 
between Eaat and West is to be thus broken down, it 
wtll be quite in harmony with what happened iu the ear- 
liest agea of the Church. 



A 
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and it would be still more correct to say that 
M. and Madame Grermond are the father and 
mother of a large family, where the invalids, the 
Deaconesses, and the servants, are reckoned among 
the children. Here we have before us a type of 
the female Diaconate slightly different from that 
at Riehen. The plan is more domestic ; the rules 
are even less stringent ; the ecclesiastical arrange- 
ments are even more free, though a minister of 
religion is the heart and centre of the establish- 
ment. At Saint-Loup there is no laying on of 
hands ; but the Deaconesses are simply commended 
to God by solemn prayer when their time of 
probation has been satisfactorily closed. There 
is no chapel ; but once on a Sunday the inmates 
go to the church of la Sarraz, which is about a 
mile distant; and once there is service in the 
large dining-room. The Pays de Vaud was, some 
fifteen years ago, like Scotland, the scene of a 
serious disruption. M. Grermond belongs to the 
Free Church ; but the circumstance does not seem 
to cause any hindrance to his work ; the asperities 
of a time of controversy are considerably softened; 
and he says that he finds almost more sympathy 
and support in the ** National " Church than the 
" Free." 

It is instructive to notice the motives which led 
this good man to begin his xmdertaking, and the 
steps by which it has -^ot without 



oppoBition, to its preeent condition of micceaai 
At Neuchatel a hospital had been founded by ^ 
bencTolent Swiss gentleman named Pourtal^; 
and M. Germond beard with shame that it waB 
served by " Les iSceurs grises." What ! he asked, 
ifl " la reconnaissance pour le salut gratuit " a 
weaker principle than the hope of earning reward 
by good works ? He frequently spoke about the 
subject aa a man does when he is possessed by 
an idea which will not let him rest, when it 
happened, at a meeting of the " Societe Evangfi- 
liqne" at Lausanne, in 1841, that M.deGasparin, 
who had just paid a visit to Kaiserswerth, spoke 
in glowing words of what he had seen and admired 
there. This address was the spark which kindled 
the fuel already laid. A small conference, held 
at the country residence of a wealthy and bene- 
volent gentleman of the Pays de Vaud, resulted 
in a determination to found a Deaconess-Iusti- 
tntion for the Canton, and in the immediate 
collection of sufficient funds ; the care of organi- 
zation and government being consigned to M. 
Germond, who was then pastor at Echallens. 

There the establishment was placed in the early 
years of its history. Its success was rapid and 
Bure, though the first difficulties were not incon- 
siderable. Opposition came from an unexpected 
quarter ; and presently this was followed by 
assistance equally unexpected. IMadame de Gas- 
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parin took alarm at what she supposed to be the 
introduction of monastic institutions and Popish 
principles into the heart of the Protestant Church, 
and she expressed her conviction in the lively 
style and with the warm religious zeal which 
characterize all her writings.* Meanwhile M. 
Grermond and his wife were experiencing much 
embarrassment from the inconvenience of their 
position at Echallens, especially from the fact that 
their own residence was separated from that of 
the Deaconesses. Just then M. Butini, an uncle 
of Madame de Grasparin, warmly sympathizing 
with M. Grermond, more than compensated for 
the vigour of his niece's attack by purchasing for 
the work, and presenting the house, in the situa- 
tion which we have described, and which has the 
additional charm, in clear weather, of commanding 
a view of the snowy Alps from the Jungfrau to 
Mont Blanc. The house itself was originally 
built for invalids near some baths which enjoyed 
a temporary reputation. No circumstances could 
be more favourable to the consolidation of a 
Deaconess-Institution in its simplest and most 

♦ Her first attack was contained in eight letters addressed 
to the editor of VAvmivy a small Swiss periodical, in 1849 
and 1850. These letters were reprinted in 1865 at the end 
of two considerable volumes, published in Paris, and en- 
titled Des Corporations Monastiques au sein du Protest 
tantisme. 



domeatic form. M. Germond has, since the 
change of locality, been entirely devoted to the 
work ; fimda have come unsought ; the Sisters 
have risen in number since 1842 from four to 
thirty-five ; * the poor sufferers from all quarters, 
who are intrusted to their care, receive not only 
watchful and skilful nursing, but that spiritual 
help for which their Bickoess is regarded as th& 
moat precious opportunity. A hundred suppo- 
sitions, which were made at first, have been re- 
futed by experience ; vague feara have subsided ; 
the Sisters have not " waked up," on any morn- 
ing, " to find themselves Papists ;" and the Insti- 
tution, though having no formal connection 
with the State or tJie Church, may be truly said 
to be naturalized in the Canton by the acceptance 
of public opinion. 

We welcome the sharp controversy which has 
animated the progress of this Institution, as having 
a tendency to promote clear views and distinct 
statements ; to separate principles from details, 
and to record suggestiona which may be very uae- 
fiil in England. On aome of these points we shall 
have more to aay when we come to Paria,f where 
controversy concerning Deaconeases haa appeared 
in a more serious form. A word may be said 
here, in passing, on the two topica of payment 
and drees, which are not without their impor- 

• There are now 37. f See Appendix m. 
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tance, and wMch came before our notice conrer- 
aationally at Saint-Loup. 

The principle of " non-remuneration " has been 
attacked with some severity by Madame de Gas- 
parin. It is possible that her arguments ou the sub- 
ject miglit meet witb some sympathy in England, 
though we must confess that, wheu discussing the 
subject of Deaconesses, we have usually been met 
by the opposite argument, viz. that a systematic 
organization of thia kind would interfere with the 
unbought labour of voluntary lady-visitora. To 
this point we shall return.* A few words will be 
sufficient for the other objection. 

It la sententiously urged that "the labourer is 
*' worthy of her hire." A Scripture proverb may 
be so repeated, where it is inapplicable, as to de- 
generate into a trusim. What is the fact as re- 
gards the Deaconesses of Saint-Loup, and all the 
other Institutions which we are describing ? They 
give their time, their strength, their best devotion, 
to the cause which they have deliberately chosen ; 
and in return they receive from the Institution 
food and raiment, training and experience, reli- 
gious counsel and sympathy, and a sure home in 
time of sickness or decrepitude ; and, moreover, 
they obtain from those for whom they labour a 
degree of confidence and affection which would 



■ See below, p. IGS, also pp. 305, 206. 



probably never be given to tboae who are paid in 
the form of wages for work done. These women 
doubtleBS feel that they have, even in tlus world, 
an abundant reward. The payment is indirect, 
but it is real. It cannot be denied that on the 
Continent great stress is laid on this indirect pay- 
naent, as opposed to the direct. M. Germond 
said to us, that the female Diaconate, if it is paid' 
in wages, becomes simply an " imduetrie " or trade ; 
he insisted that the respect paid to service of this 
kind ia far greater if the service is not remune- 
rated in the ordinary sense ; and he illustrated hia ■ 
position by the case of a Deaconess employed in 
a school for young children, where her care was 
felt to be truly maternal because it was truly 
disinterested. We commend these views and this 
experience to those of our EngUsh readers who 
are seriously intending to improve the organiza- 

l Hon of women's work in our own country. 

At the same time we honestly acknowledge that 

, it ia possible to be one-sided here, and to be fiir 
w and exclusive. There is a profound 
conviction in this country, as Mrs. Jameson re- 
marks, that everything, even the exercise of 
charity, has a money-value, and that work under- 
taken from love must be performed in a slovenly 

\ unbusiness-like manner." We do not stay to dis- 

♦ P. 130. 
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CUSS how far it is desirable to yield to or to com- 
bat such a creed. But this is certain, that the 
highest Christian devotion may be found in those 
who recfiive wages for their spiritual work. The 
Clergy theniselveB are paid agents. There can, 
we think, he no objection to the employment of 
women on this principle. But it is a higher form 
both of labour and reward, if all that the lahourer 
wishes is to have fiicilities to serve God freely, and 
if, having "food and raiment," she is "therewith 
" content." It is important also to add, that on 
this principle we are far less likely to meet with 
unworthy candidates, who seek only for a main- 
tenance, and that the sagacious public are far less 
likely to say that our female Diacouate is, after 
all, a mercenary proceeding and a failure. 

The question of dress may he spoken of as a 
merely trivial detail ; though, in those who say 
ao, there is sometimes this curious inconsistoncy 
— that they will summarily condemn a Christian 
and useful enterprise because of something pecu- 
liar in this mere triviality. But this question is 
hy no means unimportant. A religious work may 
be marred by want of good sense and by disregard 
of the feehngs and prejudices of others in the 
mere matter of costume, and this in two ways. 
There can hardly be a greater jar to the Benses 
than when a lady in bright colours and sumptuous 
attire comes to make visits among the squahd 
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poor or parses from bed to bed in a hospitaL' 
The case is still worse, when, in those who miiii»< 
ter to the Buffering, there is that tawdry imitation 
iif finery wliich does not so much suggest tha 
separation of ranks as remind us of a character 
morally disreputable. Mrs. Jameson notices, witj^ 
her usual force, this kind of anomaly, which in, 
hospitals and workhouses is by no means infre- 
quent," We may give two illustrations of our 
meaning ijom our own recent experience. A new 
matron was appointed to a penitentiaiy : she ap* 
peared without a cap ; the effect on the committee 
was something like consternation, nor was it 
without some politic management that the em* 
barrassing question of the head-dress was adjusted* 
On another occasion, we remember a lady, both 
young and handsome, taking charge in the ma- 
tron's absence of a benevolent institution, and 
instantly transforming herself, by the mere addi- 
tion of a well-chosen cap, into visible fitness for 
the post which she was filling. Her moral fitness 
did not in any way depend upon her costume; 
but to the comfort, contentment, and confidence I 
of the pauper-inmates it was a matter of very I 
considerable moment. This is one side of the I 
question of suiting dress to the feelings of others ; I 
but there is another side of at least equal impor- I 
tance. We know how much panic there ia in this J 
• Pp. 148, 144 ■ 
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couDtry (foolish panic, very possibly) about the 
outward symbols of Eoraanisni. No words can 
be too strong for condemning the use of such a 
dress as provokes constant criticism, aa mars and 
hinders a good work by exciting prejudice, aa 
either is or is supposed to be a palpable imitation 
of that which ia an object of abhorrence.* 

Thus far we have been speaking of suitability 
of dress. A fiuiher question relates to uniformity 
of dress. A multitude of questions are often 
answered and much time and trouble saved by 
uniformity. In many cases, indeed — as, for 
instance, among the Bible-Women — there is no 
reason why it should be adopted; though even 
among the Bible-Women there has been occa- 
sional trouble with regard to flowers and flounces. - 
At Saint^Loup, we heard M. Germond good- 
humouredly say (and never did any man appear 
to ua less inclined to a sarcastic criticism) that if 
the Deaconesses were free to choose their dress, 
they would spend a large portion of their time in 
discussing the colotir and the pattern of it. He 
added, that the recognised costume gave confi- 
dence to the invalids. When they saw the brown 
dress of Saint-Loup, they expected to be properly 
nursed.f Nor ought we to forget how much 

• See below, pp. 120 ani 153 n. 

t The effect of coBtuine on the mindB of invalids is not 
nniraportant A grave but not gloomy colour and a home- 
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(tOiiliomy fH promoted in an institutioQ bysinn- 

■ Ibriit (ilHdAl tIreM, and bow it tends to secure 

l>|VM|iwtl^il treatrntnt in travelling and in the bad 

BtartM r>f popuIiiUH towns.* As to anv snppoeed 

BflMfKitlNfii in n nile »f tbin kind, women can be 

llndimiil i" liifiw an aifjeet submie^ion to tbe 

Iwrniiliy of fashion ; and it is hard if they are to 

r DH |iri'oludiid from following the dictates of eoaa- 

niini »ui«i(t. And all these arguments acquire 

Ixilfirld forct) wlien members of difTerent social 

KrHiItt" iiT<i brmight to cooperate in one common 

worli. ('oMtiiinc, ttH Madame Beck says in answer 

til Miulfiinii do OiiMjiarin, is of no value in esta- 

llhti ii|i|iriikritni!ii mis Miothiiii^ Hud tTBnquiUisiiig. Fortius 
rMI«<ili inertly, Kllcdn'ir i-Hom the KciiDerswerth blue. In the 
|iioi< i>f ii|.|iiiiilnii<rn im the etck, a material that wiQ wash 
Hi'll ]■ hflil'mlly of iinpurUnce. Umform dresses of atntabla 
tiiiili'i'liit niii wiirn hy tho nurses in St. John's House and 
|>>ifniiuhlri< Hnimre, bdiI in th.e Liverpool Institution. JCm 
MtliitliiH'ii|i< liiHw not p By much on dreaa in the Aofa* tm 
Sm'-ii'i/, liiit whiLt iihu liana bay is veiy emphatic. — "Noise," 

I'lii' luilnnriiwnrth CojiforencB pronoimced unanimotisly 
till u ill Oldiiilvii driMB, and summed up its advantages thu^ 
ili.ii li iiiitilii thii " ftigterH known at once fJite to their 
" I ^.'ific Hint lliii I'lihiic, inspired confidence in them aa 
^yyfym itt i.r Uio Church atid cf Christian Charity; pto- 
^^^^ ttwil tnim the rudeness of the mob; rendered 
iilijur't to vanity, and less disturbed by changes 
• «vingmuchespendittu«." Itisodded, 
• dme ought to be as tintple and as linle 
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blishiDg any evangelical doctrine, but it has an 
importiint bearing on practical usefulness." 

We have rather digressed from Saint-Loup and 
M. Germond's family of Deaconesaes under the 
Jura. But the subject of dress muet have been 
once mentioned somewhere, and the diacuasion of 
it happened to associate itaelf with this particular 
Institution ; nor could the arguments have been 
presented anywhere with greater weight, because 

peculiar as possible, and in hormoiiy with the directiona of 
St Paul and St. Peter (1 Tim. ii. 9, 10 ; 1 Peter iii, 3, 4), 
pp. 60,61. To this may fitly be added a practical remark 
made by Canon Seymour in Convocation, that "when one 
" Sister was unable to continue her attendacce upon a sick 
" person, another ia the same dress taking- her place would 
" Bcarccly be recogniied aa e, different person." — Debate, 
p. 13. 

* Qiielquei MuU, i^-c, p. .33. In reference to a kind 
legulation of the authorities of the Stmaburg Railway, 
allowing a reduction o£ fere to the Deatooeaaes (a very 
palpable aiivantage, by the way, of a charitable ofBce and a 
reccfgDiiod garb), Madame Beck quotes a very droll remark 
by Madame de Gasparin, — "Ph^b^, quineportaitpaHrhabit, 
" aurait et^ obligee de payer place eatitre." This leads us 
into a train of thought, which it mi^ht be instructive to 
fallow, concerning the literal circumstances of Phcebe'a 
journey across the sea from Corinth, and along the Appian 
way towards Home. Whether ebe met with friends, such 
as St. Paul found aj^rwaida in Julius on the same route 
(Acta Mvii. 8, 31, 43 ; Mriii. IGj, we cannot teM ; but the 
erpedi*-' '"t have been attended with eonsidersble risks, 

and mall rcEponaibility. 
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I of the free character of all the arrangementa at 
Saint-Loup. If our unpractised eye did not 
deceive iia, the brown " dresses of ita Deaconesses 
were not all made of precisely the same materiaLf 
There is a Swiss freedom about this place which 
•would make it peculiarly attractive to many of 
our English people ; and there are two other 

I points of view in which it is especially worthy of 
our notice. It is an excellent type of a small 
country hospital, and in all this discussion we 

I must not so think of our large towns as to allow 

I the needs of our rural districts to he foi^otten.f 
Again, we find, on looking at the reports for 1858 

I and 1859, that a strong feeling has grown up here 

I of the value of a hospital suitable for children. 
The duty is pointed out of paying special attention 
to the health of those who may have many years 
to spend in this world, and with regard to whom 

I negligence might be a cruel condemnation to a 

* Perhnpa cotluEg ig bo hazardoua in tbe whole subject 
to give an opinion on the beat dreas for an Engliah 
Deaconess. But wo cannottelp saying that the Saint-Loup 
coBtume appeared to us grave, cheerful, and pleasing. It 
IB very similar to that which is worn hy thenursea in King's 
CoUege Hoflpital, and it resembles what was recommended 
' 1 a Benaihle letter in a recent number of the Ch'or&m 
(March 5, 1862). Bhick is "worn at Eiehen and Paris. 

t At Eaiserswerth the gowns are all made at the Mother- 

t Soo aboTe, p. 28. 
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long period of helplessness and pain; and the 
desirableness of a distinct house of health for 
these young sufferers is strongly urged. Mean- 
while it is important to notice that it is the 
Tnotherly care of the Deaconesses at Saint-Loup 
which has fostered this feeling for children, and 
inspired the confidence which brings them there 
already in large numbers. Here again we have a 
new argument in favour of a systematic organiza- 
tion of the female Diaconate. 

M. Grermond's wish has been to confine his 
Institution within limits to which the family-prin- 
ciple can be applied, and he would prefer the 
establishment of new centres of operation to a 
wide-spread ramification from the tree which he 
has planted. The tree, however, is widely spread, 
and is bearing fruit in remote places.* His direct 
superintendence has been extended to various out- 
stations, where his Deaconesses have been planted 
in small institutions for orphans, for cretins, for 
convalescents. Four are engaged in hospitals in 
the Vaudois valleys of Piedmont; two are con- 
ducting a school at Femey, within the French 
frontier; two are at the Protestant Hospital at 
Genoa, and it ought not to be forgotten that 

* Among these it would be fair to mention an institution 
at Lausanne for the theoretical training of nurses^ sprung, 
in some degree, irom the opposition to which we have ad- 
verted, but welcomed by M. Germond as a Mendlj •' 
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Knglisb sailors have there fotind the blesaing of 
the care and skill of these Swiss nuraea." 

Our owD attention has been particularly turned 
to a modest but moat useful branch-institution for 
the benefit of domestic servants in Geneva 
There we found a Saint-Loup Deaconess who had 
been engaged for six years in this post. Tha 
work seems to be prospering exceedingly. New 
and more convenient premises have lately been 
taken. The number of servants who have the 
privileges of membership, entitling them to a 
home in the intervalu between one place and 
another, with the opportunity at all times of 
religious influence and friendly counsel, amounts 
to above five hundred. The names of these 
aoeiitairea, with the date of their admission and 
the place of their service, are hung up on the 
walls. The superintendent, with her assistant- 
deaconess, being profeeaionally devoted to these 
duties, all the operations are conducted with 
regularity and method. A large committee of ladies 
afford an active and kind cooperation, and various 
pastors give efficient help in maintaining that 
religious character which, in this case as in all 
the rest, is the end and aim of all that is done. 
And here, as the hospital is the great opportunity 
for spiritual benefit, we must particularly notice 
the provision for invalid servants. In 1859, 
* See above, p, 19. 
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twenty-one were nursed at the Institution for 
average periods of thirty-siz or thirty-seven days. 
Thus again we see the value both of the religious 
and medical training of tlie Deaconess, and in 
reference to a class of persons on whom the middle 
and higher ranks are singularly dependent, and to 
whom, with all their waywardness and caprice, 
they are under great and continual otligations. 

It ia impossible for an Englishman to be in 
Geneva during the present year " without thinking 
of Paeis. Even to the members of the Alpine 
Club it ia probably not an agreeable thought that 
the snowy summit which is sometimes reflected in 
the lake ia the highest ground in France. The 
appearance of the new military uniforms in the 
towns and villages of Savoy, the possibility of 
Parisian Congresses near or remote, the constant 
drilling of soldiers draughted successively &om 
the various cantons, — these have been for some 
months the prominent topics of interest in the 
great frontier city. Meantime it can hardly be 
doubted that France holds those northern moun- 
tains of Savoy till the next European war. Nor 
ia this the only way in which Paria ia closing in 
upon Geneva. The Roman Catholic population 
has for some time been largely increasing 
both in number and influence. This city is 
• Writtp- " " "o 
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the mezzo ten-mine between the free Proteatant- 
ism of the Pays de Vaud and the French metro- 
polis) where the Protestants are a very small, yet 
not quite powerless, minority. The contrast in 
all reapecta is great, when we pass from the rural 
Deaconeas-Institute at Saint-Loup to the eimilv 
Institiite in the notorious Faubourg St. Antoine. 
We may expect in this transition to come upon 
some new aspects of the female Diaconate, not 
without some points of relation to our own 
parties and controversies." The constitution of 
the eatablishment is of the less severe and less 
ecclesiastical type, like those of Eiehen and Saint- 
Loup, as contrasted with those of Kaiserswerth 
and Strashurg. In answer to the question whether 
ordination by the laying on of hands was the rule, 
the remark was made — " Nous ne voulons pas 
"/aire des pritresses, mais des CkrHiennee," words 
curiously like what we have adduced from Epi- 
pbanius and the Apoatolical Constitutions. In the 
religious purpose, however, kept in view from the 
outset, — in the sense of the need of an organized 
I female charity for our present social conditions, — 
I in the remembrance of the female Diaconate of 
r the Primitive Church,f this work is identical with 

• Some of theaa are considered in detail in Appendix HL 

t In the very last Report (April 1801) this Hide of the 

subject is presented in a very forcible manner. The writer 

quotea the testimony of M. Vivien (Etudi'S Admiuislrati-aen, 
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all the rest. Nor is it by any means a mere copy 
of that which was begun and accomplished by 
Dr. Fliedner. The idea seems to have been in M. 
Vermeil's mind as early as 1830 ; though it was not 
till ten years later that the enterprise was begun 
under Mdlle. Malvesin, the present admirable 
superintendent. She was then at Bordeaux. For 
years she had desired to devote herself entirely 
to some work of this kind. But the path was 
not clear. She wrote for counsel to M. Vermeil on 

iii. 310) to the Deaconess-work, which, as he says, 
" sans vceux de pauvret^, d'obdissaDce, ni de cdlibat," does 
what the Sisters of Charity do for the comfort of the sick 
and the instruction of the young, and which claims in fact 
the Protestant precedent of the ^^ Dames de la Rochelle," and 
the "Sceurs de SMan," before the time of St. Vincent de 
Paid: to which it is rejoined, that the only fault to be found 
here is, that a far earlier precedent is claimed. " L'essai, 
" ou plutot rinstitution elle-meme, il importe de ne pas 
" Toublier, remonte aux premiers jours de TEglise ; et il y 
" a lieu de s*6tonner que notre ancienne discipline, si jalouse 
" cependant de sa conformity avec celles des premiers 
<* Chretiens, ait completement laissd de c6t^ cette partie si 
^' importante de I'ceuvre apostolique. Le moment ^tait venu 
" de combler cette regrettable lacune en restituant a la 
^^ femme chr^tienne, dans I'Eglise et au nom de TEglise, la 
" place que le Saint-Esprit lui-meme lui a assignee." P. 8. 
*^ Nous desirous chercher k persuader TEglise que c*est 
'^ mutiler arbitrairei^ient sa constitution primitive que d'en 
** retrancher cette oeuvre importante, stabile dans les pre- 
'' miers temps sous la fomie d'une oiguiisation i^guli^re au 
*f m^me litre que cellfit dea Diaaw et dm Anffljaiw," P. 10. 
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the Bame day when he wrote to invite her to Paris. 
Thus grew up this excellent Institution under the 
joint efforts of two minds : feminine tact and 
administration heing combined with the resolute 
purpose and active struggles of the stronger sex. 
Ko conjunction could have more completely 
realized Mra. Jameson's principle of the " com- 
" munion with labour." 

And now we take our leave of the Continental 
Deaconess-Institutions. We might have extended 
our history much further, and have iocluded both 
Holland and Sweden.* In fact, it seems likely 
that before long every considerable town in Re- 
formed Christendom (are we to exclude England ?), 
Bnd even many a country village, will have its 
Deaconesses or Deaeoaesa-Institution. 

Are we to exclude England ? We have given 
a sketch, very imperfect, but derived entirely 
from personal observation, of what has been done 
by some of the Protestants of the Continent, 
during the last twenty-iive years, in organizing 
Woman's helping work for the succour of the 
miserable and degraded. Our observations, in 
passing through Switzerland and France towards 

• Wichern'a article in Herzog's EncyMopddie makee 

mention of a Deaconeas-InstitutioQ at Utrecht, with a 

station at Nymwegen, and of eiiiiilar estaUiahmente at 

Groningen, AmBterdam, and Stockliolm. An inatitution for 

1 file Protestajits of St. Fetersbut^, maj be added 
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our own ehore, seem to have brought us within 
the atmosphere of our own storms and oontrover- 
fiiea, and faee to face with our own social difficulties. 
The practical home-question is, in fact, that which 
we have had in view throughout, alike in our 
esaminatioQ of Scripture and the Primitive 
Church, and of Continental Protestantism. What 
have we been doing here either in the primitive 
or the foreign way, or under other forma more 
adapted to our hahita and condition ? How much 
has heen accomplished already ? and what further 
efforts ought dihgently to be made, iinder the 
pressure of our present needs ? What can we 
glean Ecom the fields which we have rapidly gone 
over^what practical suggestions to be turned to 
some account in regard to the social and religious 
state of England ? No one can possibly say that 
our needs are less urgent in this country than 
they were in primitive times, or than they are 
now on the Continent. What have we done, and 
what are we prepared to do ? 

Much has undoubtedly been accompUshed al- 
ready. It would be a great mistake to speak 
despondingly or despairingly, though we may not 
yet have had a female Diaconate on a settled plan 
or under one distinctive name. If we have not 
a mature harvest, there has been much ploughing 
and breaking up of the clods, and the greeu blade 
is seen here and there in patches. If there has 
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been much irregularity of movement, and onjy 
gradual progress towards orgauizatiou, this may 
be a positive advautage. Such intervals are just 
the times for gaining the best experience. It ie 
always well to have our materials ready before we 
begin to build. Prejudices do not subside in a 
day. It is reasonable to wait at least twenty 
years before we give decisive opinions on the 
residts of an important social movement. Mr. 
Hayne says that the time for action in the matter 
of Deaconessea is come. We quite agree with 
him. But we do not think that the time for dia- 
ouBsion ia ended. Twenty years ago it might have 
been said in Germany that the experiment at 
Kaiserawerth had resulted in nothing but words ; 
but since that time the institutiona of Strasburg, 
Hiehen, and Saint-Loup have been founded, and ■ 
more than a score of others, similar in their cha- 
racter and succeas. In England a good beginning 
has been made. Already the large Hospital of 
King's College, Loudon, is aerved by Church of 
England " Sisters," under admirable government. 
Another organization of the same kind, very amall 
as yet, but full of promise, ia to be seen at 
Middlesborough, iu Yorkshire.* Nor, while 

• More progreaa has 136611 made since this brief stfttement 
WM originally printed; and it maybe eoEVBnient to exhibit in 
one view certain definite advances which have been realized 
amongst us towiuds a systematic femulo Diaconate. ^''e 
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' Bpeaking of women's work in reference to health, 
ought we to omit the London establishment 

arrfinge them according to diocesca, not because we are aware 
of any wiah to thia effect omong those who are practicAlly 
engaged in theaa aeTeral worka, but for the sake of con- 
venience, and because we are etrongly of opinion that our 
ammgeaienta in thia matter should he Diocesan aa well a^ 
Parochial. 

(1) LoMDOlf,— In this diocese two institutions demand 
special notice, — the above-mentioned Hospital, served now 
entiMly by the Sisters of St. John's Ilouse (Norfolk Street, 
Strand), which ia pcacticall; a Deaconesa-Institution, and 
a more recent institution (at 50 Burton Crescent) which has 
adopted that title by the Bishop's sanction. The nnraing 
of fie sick is the atarting--point of the former, but its work 
has also ramified most usefully into local visitation in 
London ; and now, t«o, a plan is in progress for the trajamg 
of Gount^Nuteea. It is proposed that the nurses should be 
selected from the localitiea where they are to seiTC, and 
that, after tlieir training at the Hospital in Ix>ndan is com- 
plete, they should follow theii vocation under the direction 
and supervision of the Clergy and Medical Men. Betaila 
can he learnt on application to the Lady-Superintendent. 
The other, the " North Xondon Deaconess-InstituUon," 
aims primarily at local visitation ; but it also embraces the 
care of the sick, and provides an education for giris of the 
lower middle class. It was opened on St. Andrew's day in 
1861, and its progress hitherto is liill of hope. The lady at 
fho head was partially trained at Kalaerswerth. The chap- 
iam is the Rev. T. Pelham Dale. 

(3) York. — The " Cottage Ilospitfd," established about 
fhur years ago at Middleshurough, " on the principle of 
"Woman's Devotion to God and the Poor," and under a lady 
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of "Nursing Sisters," founded by Mrs, Fry, 
Devonshire Sqiiare,* or the Liverpool Inatitutioik 

who nlso received training: at KaiBcrawerth, had branclied 
out into new operationa aince this article wan written. Tho^ 
and tKeir excellent results are described with much oymA 
pathy in the last number of the North Brituh Bevina, 
(Februniy 18G3). Besides tie " Oottage Hospital " nw 
placed at North Ormaby aear Middleahorough, there is j 
" Brancli Hoapital " in Middleahorough itself, and a " C 
" valeecent Home " (opened on Whit-Tueaday 1861) on ti 
coast at Coatham ; and now a " Penitents' Home " and I 
" Orphan Home" are projected. These houses, inadditii._ 
to the benefit of the elates for which they are pTorided^ 
present ways of uaefulnesa and opportimitiea of training w 
ladieawho are imderBlcod (unless hindered by some 
able cause) to give themselvea to the work for ouu j"»i»< 



* See 77(C Life of Mrs. Fry, vol. ii. p. 883, and The Z^ 
of lUri. Opie, pp. 243, 244, with, which it is interesting h 
compare Southey'a Correepimdawe, vol. vi. pp. 66 — 71. 
inatitutjon was founded in 1840, " to provide esperiea 
" conscientious, and Christian Nurses for the sick, and to, 
" raise the standard of thia useful and important occupation, ^ 
" so as to enlist the services of many who may be desirous of 
"devoting theirtimeto the glory of God andto themitigatioi 
" of human Buffering," Wo quote fram the last Eeport 
(1861), in wliich it is said, that besides the sending out of . 

J apecial caaea of sickness among the poor, "oi 
" or two Sisters are also now granted by the Committee to ; 
" devote the whole of their time (o visiting- the sick poor, 
" under the direction of the Clergy of the I'arish to which 
"they are appointed." The total number of '• Sisters " 
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for the training and employment of Nurses, which 
was suggested at a much earlier period, and is 

with, the option of renewing the engHgament year by year. 
The Archbi shop gives his sanctioD, and iiill information will 
he given by the Rev. J. PosUethwaite, Coathamj Itedcar. 

(3) EXETEU.— The pamphlet of Mr, Hayne, deKcribiog 
the beginning of Ma vrark at Buckland near Plymouth, is 
mentioned at the head of this article. The prbcipleB and 
progress of the " Home for Friendless Girls and Training 
" School for Domestic Servants," of which the Bishop is 
vimtor, is iiirther given in hia recent pamphlet entitled 
Preoentioe Helps before PatUentitd Remedies. Mr. Hayne 
has now been joined " by several faithful and earnest 
" Christian women, vrbo, liio Phiebe the Deaconees, have 
" devoted themselves after the ScriptmiJ example, at ser- 
" vanis of lite Chrirch." Herei, instead of seventy or a 
hondred girls being imder one matron, assisted by one or 
two schoolmistresses, " the girls can be classified and placed 
" in small cmnbers together, as sisters of one family, under 
" the special charge of one of these Deaconesses, who is to 
" them iM a mother, to watch over them, to teach them, to 
" train them, to love them, to supply, in every possible wayi 
" the loss of the earthly parent," Nor is the famUy idea 
lofit when the ^1 leaves the Home. She is carefully placed 
out at service; communication is still liept up with her; 
and in caao of need she finds her old Home diU a Some. 
Besides what is described here, and the ordinary details of 
parochial work, there are at Buclland a Day school for girla 
kept by one Sister, a Night school for mining and faotoiy 
girls kept by another, and also ajstematic teaching of farm 
Beiranta at the Fartm. 

(4) HocHESTER. — Since August 1860 a very important 
and encouraging work has gone on at Bamet (London, N.), 

K 2 



now in most suecesafiil operation.* 4°d to tunt 
to another side of the same great qiiestioQ, there 

under the care of the Hev, W. Pennefather, whose two letters 
on the suhject hare heen made widely known hy publico* 
tion in the Mecord and by general circulation. The picseot 
name of the laBtitution is the " Female Mission Training^ 
" Homer" end its purpose is to give a "preliminary tMJmng 
" to pious women desiroua of labouring in. the Lord'a 
" vineyard, as Phcehe of old did," In the introduction ttf 
the firat letter it is said, " That women have work to do K 
" Home and Abroad, which cannot be done hy men, seem 
" to be once more acknowledged by the Church of Ohnstf 
'* and that women are ready to do that work is now a plain 
" matter of fact," The plan is described to be t 
Buch women on good recommendation, " to test 1 
" powers, train them in habits of domestic useftilness, a 
" Bend them forth, by means of exiating agencies, a 
" suitable spheres of fabour." Among the facilities i 
opportunities for accomplishing this result tire Orphaa 
Aaylums, a Hefuge for Pallen Women, and an Infinoaiy, 
besides the oidinary parochial schools of aU kinds. Twen^ 
or thirty persons have now- been received ; and of these 
one is now working at Cairo, one in India, o; 
Leone, and one is hoping to go to Syria. 

(5) Chzstkk. — At Liverpool, the Deaconess work, so 
far as it has advanced as yet, has proceeded by the method ! 
ai detached parochial efforts. The subject was much discuased I 
there in 1858. (See Appendii I.) An experiment ■ 
tried soon afterwards in St, John's parish, the work of the.' 
female agent being incorporated, under the clergyman'e 

" A slight accoimt of this institution is given (hy the. 
vrritei of this article) in the Eiiglishwomm's Journal for 
March 1859. 
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18 the House of Mercy at Clewer, which, whatever 
difference of opinion there may be in regard to 
BuperinteDdenee, with all the other paiwjhial machineiy i 
and the result has been emioently sitcceasful and satiBfactoiy 
in all respects. New atepa hare now been taken for the 
extension of what has been bo well begnn. " Whether such 
" efforts and such succesa point to the founding of an In- 
" stitation must be determined by longer esperience." This 
is quoted from n recent circular, in which it la added, that 
while the plan involves no antagonism to other sjatema of 
female agency, whether the agents be " Bible-women " or 
" Diatrict Nuraes," both of which have lately been established 
in thia town, " it is distinguiahed from, the former by its 
." embrncicg the official employment of women of the higher 
" ranks, and by its orgnnizatioa being parochial ; and from 
" the latter by ita aiming chiefly at spiritual ends, while not 
" forgetting the temporal." The Secretniy is the Rev. Dr. 
Taylor, 13 Newbie Terrace, 

f6) LicHFiBLB. — Throng-h the generosity of the Earl of 
Dartmouth the spacious house of Sawdwell near Birming- 
ham has been for some years aet apart for benevolent pur- 
poses! ""'l it is hoped by many that it may become u 
Doaconosa-InHtitution, partly as a home to those who 
may work in the " Black CouDtry," which is immediately 
contiguona, but chiefly as a training-place for those who may 
be diffused through the diocese. It is now a home for 
widows, goTemessea, and otlier kdies in straitened circum- 
atanoes, and alao a achool for girls who ore destined for 
service, for girls of the middle eiasa, and for boys intended 
for farm service or for tradea. The former claaa have an 
opportunity of taking part in the instruction of the latter, 
while the latter clasa obtain practical training in what they 
do for the former. Another district in the same county, viz. 
the "Potteries," ia ia similar need of ayalematie feminine 
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^^M Bome parts of Us organization, and perhaps on 

^^B account of thia very difference of opinion, is sA 

^^M institution of no light importance. It haa brought 

^^1 into existence the " Church Penitentiary Abbo- 

^^M " ciation ; " and besides the work with which it 

^^M originally began, it now embraces an Orphanage, 

^|p and it is commencing operations in London omon^ 

^M thoae classes of women who, without being crimi-' 
nal, are in danger of becoming so. To pass t6 
the opposite extreme, we might mention excellenb 

^^ plana of female agency which are in the hands of 

^^m Dissenters, not only in the metropolis, but in 

^^^ Leeds and other large towns. It would be easy to 

^^M enter upon a wider enumeration ;* but too manj 

^^H miniatration. Is it not possible that the Iforth SfaffordBhiid 

^^H Infirmary might be made a centre irom which sucli work 

^^H might radiate P 

^^^m It wiU be seen at once that these may ell be centres of 

^^^1 dioceean action, or of more general action, if that ia pre- 

^^H ferred. It is interesting' also to observe how varied are the 

^^H staiting-points, from which these operationa have begun to 

^^H move over the whole Deaconesa field. The nursing of the 

^^H sick, the care of children, tlie education of orphans, ths 

^^H training of servants, the rescue of criminal women, the pra- 

^^^B tection of those who are in danger, missionary work abroad 

^^H and parochial work at home, — these form the vast cjcle of 

^^V female agency to which our attention has been given above 

^^H in the description of the Contioental institutions. 

^^^B * The notes in Appendix II. contain I'eferences to 

^^H Hevcral aocieticB and inatltutlona which are not mentioned in 

^^H the course of thia article. 
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details might withdraw ua from our maim points. 
A few words on Bible-women and Sisterhoods may 
introduce the practical remarka to which we have 
beenbroTighthyaconsiderationof thewholesubject. 



The chief feature of the " Bible-woman " plan 
ia, that female agents of the poorest class are em- 
ployedj each under her superintending lady. The 
diatricta in which they labour are chosen with 
reference to the presumed wants of the population 
and the facilities for obtaining superintendence, 
without any necessary connection with parochial 
boundaries. The whole i^gregate of these local 
agencies has been compared to beads strung on 
an elastic thread. And, independently of the 
usefiilness of these poor women, penetrating as 
they do where others have never reached, and 
bringing together a vast amount of most important 
experience, there are advantages in the very loose- 
ness of these arrangements. FiexibiUty in this 
case is strength. But still the Eible-woman plan 
has its weak points, or rather there are strong 
points which do not and cannot belong to it- 
Leaving aside the question of payment, which 
has been discussed elsewhere, ■ it excludes, in the 
first place, from its direct agents alt those who 
are of a social grade above the lowest. There is 
some risk lest it should lead people to mistake for 
a truth a most mischievous fallacy, viz., that only 
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the poor can work beneficially among the poori 
Among the ardent advocates of a new enteTpriae 
there is always some danger of extremes. The 
real fact is, that the poor have peculiar advantages 
in dealing with the poor, and the wealthy and 
educated have peculiar advantages in dealing witlk 
them also. Our object is not merely to descend 
to the lowest levels of our population, but, ai 
regards religion, to bring up the lower strata to 
the level of the higher. Besides the profesaionai 
employment of poor women, we require the pro- 
fessional employment of those who have a highw 
culture and a higher social position. If the two- 
were properly organized, each would assist and 
atrengthen the other. " Bible-women " ought not 
to hinder, but rather to prepare the way for 



But again, looking at the matter from a Church- 
of-England point of view, we cannot help noticing 
that the Bible-woman agency is not interwoven 
with any parochial machinery. A clergyman, 
within the limits of whose district a female mia- 
sionary of this class may be working, would have 
no right to make her services definitely subservient 
to Ills own plans, to use her help in conjunction 
with that of his curate and other agents for seeking 
out cases of distress, for visiting the sick, for pro- 
moting attendance at public worship, or for 
teaching in his Sunday-school. She may not even 
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be a Churchwoman ; and there is no guarantee as 
to the peculiar shade of doctrine she may prefer, 
the place of worship to which she gives her adhe- 
rence, and the school at whicJi she may urge the 
children to attend. It will be natiu-a! for her to 
give her warmest enthusiasm to that communion, 
whatever it may be, in connection with which she 
herself has received the greatest spiritual benefit. 
Moreover, where there is a connection with the 
Bible Society, the claim upon the gents' time is 
considerable for the mere selling and distributing 
of Bibles, which Is perhaps the least important 
portion of the really parochial Diaconate. We 
write in no spirit of hostility or even of faint 
praise : very far from it. And we well know how 
heartily and generously some Nonconformists in 
London have cooperated with the parochial clei^, 
with regard to the labours of the Bible-women. 
But the system itself is not and cannot be paro- 
chial. The Church of England has a certain 
established position and a high vantage-ground 
for usefulness ; and we must not forget this when 
we are discussing the female Diaconate. We cannot 
be surprised that in tbe metropolis a plan haa 
now been set on foot for employing a similar 
agency to that described in the " Missing Link," 
and avowedly suggested by it, but "under the 
, " direction of the parochial clergy and in distinct 
r " connection with tbe Church." No coUision 
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onglit to be dreamt of between these " Parochial- 
" mission" women and the "Bible-raission" 
women. There is ample room for both. But the 
Bubject ought to be fairly looked at in the light in 
which we are here presenting it. There must 
often be a danger lest the parochial plan and the 
general plan of employing female agency should 
disturb one another. Without care and conside- 
ration, mis understandings may easily arise. At 
the confluence of two streams the water is apt to 
become turbid, especially when the course of either 
or both of them has been short and impetuoua. 

We turn now to the "Sisterhood," which presents 
the opposite extreme of what is doing in England 
in the matter of feniale agency ; and we must 
frankly confess that Sisterhoods have great advan- 
tages in the strength and support which come 

I from close association and sympathy, in the benefit 
of combined devotions, in the sense of a common 

' home, and in the firm fulcrum supplied for looser 
and more remote operations. And here again wa 
write in no spirit of antagonism. It is never wise 
to speak with disrespect of aoj^thing which implies 
deep religious feeling and patient self-denial. 
We must further say that there are two classes of 
work to which we think Sisterhoods are peculiarly 
adapted, namely, the recovery of fallen women and 
the nursing of the sick in hospitals. It is only 
when there is some impenetrable mystery in a 
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Sisterhood that we are inclined to become indignant 
Wherever there is mystery there is suspicion, 
and to escite even causeless suspicioa, in contro- 
versial times, is inexcusable. Moreover, if Sister- 
hoods have then- good points, they have certainly 
their dangers. The eapHt de corps, unless it is 
diluted with widely-diffused work, may consolidate 
itself into conventual stiffoesa. Even religious 
ritual may become too exclusively absorbing. 
The relation of the Sisters to the chaplain must be 
a matter of the most critical importance in regard 
to the formation of religious faith and character. 
Superstitious notions regarding celibacy may grow 
up, even where there is an express clauseina statute 
announcing that retirement at any moment ia op- 
tional. Definitions will not keep everything safe. 
Questionable sentiments may become prevalent in 
a community in spite of rules ; and when this is 
the case, questionable doctrine may insensibly 
associate itself with practices which in themselves 
are quite innocent Besides this, we must add that 
Sisterhoods are not parochial. Mr. Hayne has 
noticed this defect. Writing as he does from ttie 
diocese of Exeter, he might have added that one 
eminent Sisterhood was not even diocesan.' 

Thus we have been brought gradually to the view 
which, on the whole, in ouj opinion, offers the most 

* See Preface. 
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hopeful prospect for tlie future in England. We 
return to our old definitioD, and we can give it 
with a fittle closer precision than before. The 
English Deaconess should be something between 
the desultory Lady Visitor and the member of a 
strictly conventual Sisterhood, On the Contiaerf; 
we have seen that, in harmony with the primitiTO 
idea of the office, the due medium can be main- 
tained between ecclesiastical absorption on the one 
hand and family distractions on the other. We 
cannot conceive that this is impossible in England- 
Mot that we would counsel any slavish imitation* 
of what has been done by other countries. There 
is a German way and there is an English way, a& 
in everything else, so in this matter of the female 
Diaconate. And the English way is to be found 
out by gradual and ca.utious experiment, conducted 
in a devont spirit, with the great religious 
kept steadily in view, and with a constant regard 
to popular feelings and prejudices. If it beeomea 
evident that, under certain forms, a female Dii^ 
conate will never cordially be accepted by the 
English people, under those forms it ought not to 
be attempted. Nor need the experiments be 
absolutely similar in all places and under all cir- 
cumstances. Details may vary while principles 
are the same. There are local as well aa general 
prejudices ; and classes of society have their theo. 
logical preferences and panics. The diocese of 
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Oxford or Exeter might* tolerate what would be 
fetal in that of Chester or Eipon. With many 
of the more educated of our people, a cross, or a 
religious picture, has an exaggerated value, while 
with Workhouse guardians, even a bonnet might 
utterly destroy the prospects of a most useful 
undertaking.* 

* At the Kaiserswerth Conference, in answer to the ques- 
tionwhether^ besides the ordinary Deaconess costume^ it would 
be " good for the Sisters to bear some other outward marks 
'^ of their office, as, for instance, a cross worn roimd the neck," 
Pastor Fliedner gave an account of a conversation which he 
had had some years before with the late King of Prussia at 
Stolzenfels. The King, told him he had lately been asked to 
give to the Sisters of a newly-founded Deaconess-House the 
title of '^ Sisters of the Holy Cross," with permission to wear 
a cross. He asked Fliedner what he thought of this. In 
answer, Fliedner first begged permission to communicate 
to His Majesty part of the experience of Pastor Harter, 
" one of the most true-hearted champions of the Protestant 
'^ Church against the Roman." At first Harter caused the 
members of the Strasburg Institution to wear a smaU silver 
cross, with their Deaconess motto engraved on it, " Christ is 
" my Life and Death is my gain." But soon he learnt that 
all sorts of rumours and suspicions were going thi'ough 
Alsace, and that the Deaconess cause was sufiering injury. 
He foimd, too, that the Sisters would be sufficiently recog- 
nised and valued without the cross, and that the wearing of 
the symbol promoted in them conceit rather than humility. 
The custom was consequently abandoned. ^^Now," said 
Fliedner to His Majesty, "would it not be better to avoid 
" what is inevitably viewed in Prussia as a Shibboleth of 
" Romanism? would it be wise thus to bring the Deaconess 
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Let it be remembered that the great and 
essential feature of the Deaconess, aa described in 
tiiis paper, is, that she should he professionally set 
apart for her work.* All other parts of the Buhjectj 
as it appears to us, however important (and many 
of them are deeply important), are matters of detail. 

st the English people once become familiarized 

le into jeopnrdy during- ita early dayaP Will it not 

* pleaae your MajcBly to allow ns to retain that same sim- 

^ plidty of womanly dreaa which ia commended by St. Peter 

" and St. Paul, inataod of pTing any ftesh food to the vanilj 

o which the poor hearts of our Deaconesses are as much in- 

■"dined aa those of other children of men?" The King 

ng time in thought, and then said, " Yes I yee I I 

e of your opinion " (pp. 62, 63). This German . 

he more worthy of being reproduced here, as in 

my there is less prejudice against the use of outward 

IS symbols t^an among ouiaelves. And the cross is . 
y an illustration of a general class of subjects, As 
i this emblem, it maybe said very truly that lie 
principle is given up by the use of the cross in bap- 
j to say nothing of the custom of placing it on our 
Bchea. But religions prejudices do not generally follow 
16 of logical consiel^'ncy. The great principle which 
IS insisted on at the Conference (p. G.?), is the rule of St. 
d (Rom. Jiiv. and 1 Cor. viii.) against causing scandal 
issing the consciences of others. There is no point , 
tiau morals on which the Apostle in^ts mniG 

I ^ The further point essential to the definition, yis., that . 
t ecckaiasticcd recognition must be given to the . . 
IBS, is discussed below. 
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with the idea that it is right and natural, and 
Christian, for women, as well as men, so to devote 
themselves, and everything else will probahly be 
adjusted easily in harmony with our ecclesiastical 
and social peculiarities.* Questions of direct or 
indirect remuneration, of social rank, of costume, 

* No verbal definition of a Deaconess has been given by 
Convocation J but a suflBiciently practical one can be gathered 
from the discussions and the general consent of that body. 
When the subject was first brought forward, in February 
1868, in the Report on Home and Foreign Missions, " the 
^ wider and more definite use of the services of Christian 
^ women in every rank of life " was recommended; and, be- 
dsides the work of ^^ District- Visiting, ^^ it waa particularly said 
that " NurseSy trained for attendance upon the sick, might 
'' render important sei*vice to the cause oi religion " The 
motion of Canon Seymour, accepted in principle by Canon 
Woodgate, spoke of " women whose hearts God had moved 
*' to devote themselves exclusively to works of piety and 
'^ charity;" but he desired to see some " terms and conditions 
^ distinctly known as those which the Church of I^gland 
'^ has sanctioned and prescribed." Mr. Dale's publication 
enables us to follow the subject through the later debates of 
1861 and 1862 to the close, when the Lower House, in its 
address to the Upper, spoke of Christian women " devoting 
" themselves within the Church of England definitely to the 
'^ aid of Christ^ s Ministers in alleviating the sorrows of the 
"sick and sufiering, and in other pious and charitable 
"works;" and when the Upper House in reply said, that 
" such efibrts deserve all the encouragement which the Church 
" can give them,'' and recommended, that "guidance be sought 
^f directly from the Parochial Clergy and the Bishops*^ 



phraseology, and residence, may be left to find 
their solution according to experience. We have 
not concealed our own predilections on some of 
these points, and we have endeavoured to contri- 
bute some useful suggestions from foreign sources. 
But these are not the main questions, or those with 
which the practical beginning ought to be made. 
If we start from the notion of a Deaconess-Insti- 
tution, complete in all its parta, we may fail from 
the very perfection of our thought. The English 
people do not bke abstractions. With us an ide^ 
is best reached through practice. And even in 
Germany, it should be remembered, the results 
which we have described were attained only after 
long experiment and many struggles. 

Of the minor questions, perhaps the most im- 
portant is whether Deaconesses should live in 
community or not ? It may be found in the end 
desirable for the practical reabzation of the work, 
for the sake of training the agents and consolidat- 
ing the system, that conamunities should be formed; 
but it is not really necessary to the essence of the 
work that the question should be decided imme- 
diately. Our conviction is, that by far the moat, 
encouraging prospect is afforded by detached paro- 
chial efforts, conducted "with some degree of mutual 
understanding. Besides the reasons to which we 
formerly adverted, namely, that the parochial most 
nearly resembles the primitive Diaconate, and that 
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it is the most urgently needed in England,* it is 
at the same time the least likely to excite pre- 
judices ; and it is the least likely to produce that 
jar of social distinctions which is always to be 
apprehended in the midst of an artificial civiliza- 
tion. When those who belong to diflfeirent grades 
of society are brought into close and almost equal 
cooperation, this danger is considerable ; but not 
so when the efforts are detached and independent, 
and each under the superintendence of a parochial 
clergyman. Moreover, we think the very flexi- 
bility of such plans supplies a guarantee for 
permanence. An institution suddenly built up on 
a very strict method is apt to die with its founders, 
but a system of parochial work admits of easy 
adaptation. It may be weak in this parish, and 
strong in that, according to the character of those 
who superintend it ; but the system itself lives on, 
and may be expected to result in institutions 
which have safe experience for their basis. In a 
word, we would counsel in England a different pro- 
cess from that of Germany. There the institutions 
have been first founded and have gradually ramified 
into parochial work ; here we should be disposed 
rather to look in parochial work for those elements 
which will gradually combine into a solid institution. 

Meantime there can be no reason why those 

* See above p. 96. 
L 
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who feel that their opportunities and convictions 
encourage them to begin to form training-schoola 
for female agents should hesitate to enter on the 
undertaking. Mr. Hayne seems to be in this 
position, and we know at least one other case of 
much hopefulness.* By all means let such enter- 
prifiea be begun and persevered in. No one who 
has had experience of the difficulty of obtain- 
ing suitable matrons for Reformatories, and other 
benevolent foundations, can hesitate to say that a 
supply of persons tested and trained for such work ' 
would be an inestimable blessing. If these various 
efforts proceed with steady perseverance, and in a. 
spirit of mutual charity, their results will gradually 
draw into combination. Kindred drops, after a 
little hesitation, will come together and mingle 
into one. There is another consideration likewise, 
of very great importance, which recommends this 
gradual and prudent progress. If a female dia- 
conate is to be iocorporated into our ecclesiastical 
system it can only be under the sanction and 
authority of the BishopB.t Such sanction and 

* This IB the instance mentiooed is p. 131 n. as fumiahed 
in the Dioeeae of Rochester, 

t See the extract from ITooter, giyen ahove, p. 47. 
Many will feel that the title " DeacDness," lieiog an ecclesi- 
BBtical niune, could not rightly be assunied withont 
ecdeaiestical recngoition tmd sanction. But there is a 
danger of giving too rigidly clerical a aignifioauce to the 
term. It seenia to us that if the ■work ia officially and 
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authoriiy will certainly not be given prematurely. 
Some might eagerly desire (and we certainly should 
not object) that Deaconesses here should be set 
apart by the laying on of hands. We have seen 
that this custom has grown up, easily and natur- 
ally, in Protestant communities elsewhere ; but the 
difficulties are considerably greater in England. 
It is true that a distinction can be drawn, as we 
have shown was the case in primitive times, 
between a solemn benediction and a formal ordina- 
tion.* But our Bishops would not be willing to 
commit themselves so seriously and authoritatively 
to any crude system of female agency. Nor would 
they, in our opinion, be justified in doing so. 
They may, however, knowing the pressing needs 
of their own parishes, be expected to look with 
favour on tentative efforts to establish a practical 

deliberately imdertaken, and fonnally approved by the Bishop, 
this is enough to meet the requirements of the case, and in 
harmony with the characteristics of the primitive female 
Diaconate, as argued above and in Appendix IV. The 
question is now practically solved for us by the sanction 
given by the Bishop of London to the Deaconess-Institution 
which was opened last November. See p. 129 n. 

* This distinction seems to be kept in view at Clewer, 
where the Sisters are set apart by the laying on of hands. 
The ceremony is called confirmation. The same sanction 
may have been given, and in the same way, to other Sister- 
hoods in other districts j but on this point we have no exact 
information. See Preface. 



diaconate of women. And there is one course, in- 
termediate between passive discour^ement ajid 
irrevocable sanction, which, we think, well deeerreB 
the consideration of all who have influence. A 
Bishop's licence might do in this case what it does 
in others — might countenance without incuningj 
risks — might give safety to the steps which axs. 
being taken towards the establishment of a pea>' 
manent inatitution.* 

It has not escaped our recollection that the very 
word " Deaconess," which we have used incessantly 
throughout this paper, will provoke some doubfe 
and discussion even among those who cordially ap- 
prove of the office which the word describes. Wo 
do not care to argue much on this subject, though 
our own opinion is strong. If any other title ia 
better, by all means let it be chosen, so long 

• SmcethiswaHwritten, the progress of public opinion has 
laeen more rapid than could have heen anticipated, and there 
will be n general agreement with what Canon Seymour 
Bwd in 1801, when he eyprossed his conviction that "some 
" well-eoneidered and solemn act of the Church is required, 
" both to promote such institutions and to do them justice 
" when established ;" and aeked, whether it ia better 
" leave such ministrations to chance or to guide and guard 
" them by wise laws " (Debate, pp. 50 — 53) and ■ 
what Canon Keimaway said in 18G2; "We wish that the 
" Church should not vacate her office, and that she should not 
" let a holy institiition like this grow up in her bosom 
" without being nourishBd bj her hand " (p. 19). 
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the work itself is done. If the use of the word 
"Deaconess" hinders the establishment of an ac- 
tual diaconate, then let it be thrust aside with 
every other real or fanciful impediment. We could 
not ourselves have avoided the use of it in what we 
have written concerning the earliest Christianity, 
for this was the word used in primitive times. 
Nor without it could we have described the female 
diaconate of the Continent; for it was deliberately 
chosen in the consciousness that this diaconate was 
the reproduction of the primitive institution. And 
herein we think we supply two cogent arguments 
for the employmeni of the term by ourselves. It is 
Primitive and it is Protestant. It has never been 
appropriated by Eoman Catholics. It is also very 
simple and very descriptive. A single word which 
contains in itself a definition is invaluable.* Some 
other designations which have been proposed, such 

* In answer to the objection that the word ''Deaconess " 
has too clerical a sound, it has been well remarked that this 
is only the case in clerical ears ; that with the laity it would 
not be so, since among them the "Deacon" is never or 
scarcely ever known by that name.. We may add that it is 
very unfoi'tunate that the Deacon has been brought with us 
into too high a relative clerical position. To these remarks 
may now be added that the term in question is actually appro- 
priated in the Church of England, since the opening of the 
Deaconess-Institution in London under Episcopal sanction, 
to say nothing of the general weight of the recent discussion 
in Gonyocation. 
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as "Female Agent," or "Female Miaaionaiy," are 
to our apprehension both clumsy and timid. It is 
bad policy to give an unpleasing name to a, good', 
office. A more attractive combination of which we 
have heard IB " Missionary Sister," but in the firsfc 
place the word " Missionary " is not applicable to : 
all parts of the female diaconate," and, in the next 
place, the term " Sister " involves all those risks 
which the term "Deaconesa" avoids. It is true' 
that the word "Sister " is beautiful, expressive, and 
real, as applied to all the work which we have beea 
describing ; it has also been traditionally used fw 
centuries in some of tlie London hospitals :f but 
still it is connected in the public mind with 
Romanist associations, and therefore great pru- 
dence is requisite in the use of it. Let the same 
principle be applied, if it is really applicable, to 
the word "Deaconess" also. Every reasonable ob- 
jection ought to be fairly met. We conclude by 
noticing a few popular objections, not to the word, 
but to the office. 

Notwithstanding all the caution and moderation 
which we have advocated in the eatabhshment of 

" The same objection applies with Bfill greater force to 
the term '' Nurae," which has been proposed. 

t To this we may add the use of the word in the above- 
mentioned Inatitution of " Nursing Sisfurs " (p. 130), 
which has no distinctly marked ecclesiastical chniacter. 
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English Deaconesses, and notwithstanding the ar- 
guments in favour of such an institution which we 
have adduced from Scripture and the Primitive 
Church, it is still possible that the fear of Eomanism 
or semi-Eomanism may recur to those whose dis- 
position is favourable to our subject, or may be 
used controversially by those who wish to hinder 
what they vaguely dislike. To the hot contro- 
versialist we would put such direct questions as 
these. Is it safe for us to remain any longer 
without some better organization of female labour ? 
Who make the greater number of conversions to 
Eomanism, the Priests or the Sisters of Mercy? 
How is it possible that we can carry the day by 
means of sermons, speeches, and tracts, against 
the silent influence of gentle persuasion and self- 
denying help? The Sister of Charity can sit down 
with the poor mother in her time of domestic dis- 
comfort, talk with her about her sick children, 
counsel the use of gentle words to her profligate 
husband, and thus bring a ray of light to a miserable 
home, and find a way to the heart. And mean- 
while a change is going on which may be quite 
unknown to the learned student in his library, and 
which the orator on the platform can certainly not 
arrest. Moreover, it is evident that the great 
question of female agency is one of growing 
interest, and may not now be lightly set aside. 
And even if we assume that there is danger, and * 
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that the movement may take a wrong direction, 
the practical Inquiry which demands attention ia 
this:- — whether it is better to oppose and so to 
Btrengthen, or to appropriate and so todisann. BatJ 
after all, the great argument on which we lay stress 
in dealing with this topic is, that the establish meat 
of Deaconesses on the Continent is associated with, 
and has arisen out of, the most distinct, detav 
rnined, and orthodox Protestantism. We could 
easily give a multitude of proofs.* As regards 
Kaiserswerth we could quote passage after passage 
from the authorized books, to show how strongly 
justificatiou by faith is insisted on, and all no- 
tion of self-righteousnesa repudiated. The mo- 
tive held before the Deaconesses ia that which is 
defined in the preface to a collection of the first 
ten reports, as "thankful love to the Saviour who 
" has redeemed us, and done all for us,"t 
to Fliedner's own feeling towards the Church of 
Rome, one illustration may suffice for all. We 
were speaking with hiiu of the colonies which 
had recently planted in distant countries. One 
group of Deaconesses had within the last few 

• Wb well remeiDber (ttia important question Laving 
poBaeBflion of our mind and giving' keennesa to our eyesight) 
that in one Institution tlie first pittiirea which we saw ' 
portraits, not merely of Melsuchthon and Luther, hut of 
Zwingle and Knox; and in another, that the first hook 
. which we saw in the pastor's lihnuy was Calvin's Lut&vies. 

t P.vii. 
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months gone to Bucharest. He added, with con- 
siderable zest, that another was just on the point 
of starting for Florence, — " there, he said," like 
Hannibal, to fight the Pope on his own ground."* 
So with regard to the other institutions. That at 
Strasburg was founded at a Eeformation Festival ; 
that at Eiehen on the anniversary of Luther's birth- 
day. We have already been explicit as regards the 
religious principle which rules at Saint-Loup. Nor 
need we say more concerning Paris. The determined 
and continued hostilityof the Church of Eome there 
is the best answer to the objection before us. 

We are met, however, very frequently by another 
argument, to- which the answer is not so simple. 
It is said that such an institution as that of Con- 
tinental Deaconesses is not " English " and would 
never succeed here. This, like all vague objections, 
is difficult to deal with. We might indeed reply: 
*^ If not English now, the sooner it becomes English 
" the better." But this answer is hardly enough : 
it would only be accepted as a retort ; and a retort 
seldom convinces. It is better to inquire whether 
there is any definite basis for the objection expressed 

* We recollect soon afterwafds seeing a blue gown 
among the brown gowns of Saint-Loup. One of this 
Kaiserswerth group had been sent there to improve her 
French before going to Florence. This is not a bad illustra- 
tion of the friendly spirit which prevails among the Deaconess- 
Institutions in spite of differences of detail 
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In this general phrase. And we confess with 
sorrow and shame that we do think some such 
basis does really exist. 

So far as there is a ground for this ohjection, it 
is not to he sought in that mere domestic feeling, on 
which we justly set so high a value. The German 
woman is even more domestic than the English ; 
her circle is more restricted ; she appears less fre- 
quently in public ; to eay nothing of the vast num- 
ber of women in this country, who, aa we have 
already noticed, have no homes, except such as 
they may malte for themselves. Nor agaiu is it 
any mere shrinking from publicity. If this were 
alleged, we might answer that there is no more 
publicity in the work of a Deaconess than in a 
thousand employments to which our ladies are 
well accustomed. Moreover, if there were pub- 
licity, it would cease to be peculiarity, in propor- 
tion as the ofSce should become recognised and 
famihar. The reason why England, which pro- 
duces more authoresses than Germany, is Ukely 
- perhaps at first to produce fewer Deaconesses, is 
not to be found in the love of domestic privacy. 
We believe that the difficulty, so far as there is a 
diflSculty, is to be referred to two very different 
causes — to our religious party spirit, and to the 
artificial distinctions of our social Hfe. 

Partly from the influence of a very natural 
alarm, and partly from the indulgence of a mere 
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habit of controversy, many amongst us have be- 
come seriously fettered in the free exercise both of 
their judgement and action. Clergymen have so 
committed themselves to a certain kind of parti- 
zanship, that, even if convinced of all the truth 
of our arguments, they might fear lest a public 
avowal to this effect would endanger their useful- 
ness. Hence the temptation to have recourse to 
passive resistance, and to vague hints of the pos- 
sible risks involved in ^hat is new to English 
Protestantism. None are so much enslaved as 
those who are prominent in party warfare. Nor 
are the lay people at all more free from this kind 
of bondage. As regards educated women, well- 
established in the principles of the Eeformation 
(and it is to such as these that we must look 
with hope), it requires no small amount of moral 
courage to take the attitude of a Primitive or Con- 
tinental Deaconess, if they are to be denoimced 
by their friends and suspected of having secretly 
abandoned their Evangelical faith. The worst foes 
of the Deaconess are " they of her own household." 
But in another and a lower sense, this is painfully 
true. Our wealth and prosperity have developed 
amongst us a very artificial state of life, and cre- 
ated a number of conventional distinctions, which 
are seen to be of serious import, when they are 
found to be hindrances to the practical work of 
Christianity. The very civilization which ha« 



brought together large masaea of tbe poorer people 
in a state of ieoJation from tbe richer, has fostered 
certain modes of thought and habits of life among 
the latter, which make it more difEciilt than ever 
to obtain from them the labourers iu works of 
charity, at the very time when such labourers 
are more than ever needed. We dignify this dis- 
honourable feature of our social condition by 
various plausible and fallacious names. We boast 
of our English comfort, quite forgetting that com- 
fort may possibly mean luxury and self-indulgence, 
and neglecting to teat our phrases and practices 
by tbe teaching of the New Testament. Or we 
say that a higher standard of Christianity is 
attained when a lady lives at home with her mother 
and sisters, and at the same time does what she 
can among the poor : as if we were engaged iu a 
theoretical comparison of the relative excellence 
of different modes of Hfe, instead of trying to find 
out how we are to supply mothers and sisters to 
the multitudes, who have none iu any true sense 
of the words. The fact is, our comfortable homea 
are an enchanted ground, on which it is very diffi- 
cult to awake, even when the voice of 
ringing in our ears ; and, in many cas 
facilities of our religious 
the potency of the charm. 

* A Indy'a pon, in hh unexpected quarter, writes far m 
severely than we have done. The writer in the North Srilish 
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But this is not by any means the whole of the 
evil. Much of our luxury could hardly dare to 
call itself by any other name. If the love of com- 
fort is a pervading and passive hindrance, fashion 
and the pride of station are open and very powerful 
enemies. We are by no means here alluding par- 
ticularly to the aristocracy. The danger is probably 
greater among those, who, as their wealth accu- 
mulates, are prone to imitate and to exaggerate. 
The aristocracy, however, have this advantage, that 
whatever good example they may set will probably 
be followed. We heard it quaintly remarked the 
other day that " a woman of one gown" among the 
higher classes would be a public benefactor. We 
have known well-bred and well-educated women, 
simply brought up, to have been utterly perplexed 
and shocked by the elaboration of display con- 
spicuous in those who appear to be not only bene- 
volent but devout. These remarks would be mere 
impertinent criticism, if they were not intended to 
set our sensitive separation of classes in its true 
light — as a hindrance to that organization of 
female agency, which we have showTi to be so 

Review blames ''the prevailing disposition to regard the 
" social and domestic type of Christianity as the highest, if 
" not its only type," asserts that the atmosphere of modem 
family-life is hostile to the spirit of self-sacrifice, and says, 
with gentle sarcasm, that " we can approve of self-devotion 
" when we see that without it we could not have had the 
" steam-engine." 



important. On the Continent life is simpler, Bodal 
differences are less ationgly marted, and coopera- 
tion therefore ia easier. 

Here, however, we must beware of exaggera- 
tion. Our separations and gradations rest in some 
degree upon realities. The German lady is more 
accustomed than the English to attend to sm^ 
household details ; the German servant often riaes 
to a higher level than the English, in voice and 
manner and perception of what is pleasing ; 
thns from both causes there is approximation on 
the Continent, where there is divergence with na. 
All this suggests caution. We must take onr 
, oircumstanceH as we find them. If we force refine- 
ment into close contact with vulgarity, a discord ia 
inevitable. But all this is no reason why we 
should not attempt to form a diaconate of women 
in England. As we have said above, there ia a 
German way and an English way; and our business 
is to find out the English way. Our very difficul- 
1 ties ought to stimulate us. We cannot know that 
' the difficulties are really great till we try to over- 
I come them. In a hospital or a penitentiary, the 
I gradations of rank are easily maintained. In an 
[ inatitution for the training of Deaconesses, the dia- 
L comforts of those of higher grade would be less in 
r.|>roportion to their numbers. In the parish diaco- 
p Date, the objection vanishes, for the female labourer 
I there may be dii^aociated from whatever is uncon- 
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genial. Nor are we without hope that a large or- 
ganization of Deaconesses would have a tendency 
to react on whatever is unreal in our civilization. 
False habits of thought frequently give way before 
true practice. At all events, we must hold fast to 
the belief that social improvements are possible, 
and that they are usually gradual. There was a 
time when it was not English for a well-bom lady 
to nurse a wounded common soldier ; but we be- 
lieve now that it will never cease to be English. 
So we hope that the Deaconesses of the future will 
destroy some of the conventionalities of the present. 
But again our objector rises undismayed, and 
says, with grave discouragement, — " It is a vain 
" endeavour ; you will never obtain them : all the 
" good and energetic women find their own 
" spheres of usefulness, and work in them well ; 
" and women of any other character are unfit for 
" Deaconesses." Now, was this true in Germany 
before 1835 ? If so, we may hope that a change 
may take place in England after 1860. But was 
it ever true anywhere ? One great advantage of 
a systematic and well-arranged diaconate is, that 
it provides a place for the gentle and retiring as 
well as the energetic, for those who must be en- 
couraged and lead as well as for those who have 
vigour to originate and direct In the Deaconess- 
Institutions of the Continent, the numbers have 
gone on steadily increasing. So with the Bible- 



^^M Women of London — the candidates pour in l%e 

^^B a flood. So it must ever be^work createa'tfie' 

^^H workers. Organization is of the utmost Tahi»,' 

^^M not only in facilitating labour, but in Buggestiog' 

^^f -it Established institutions have great power to 

I remind people of duties which they would othef-' 

wise foi^et. And we must remember, too, that we' 

are here on the religious side of that great quefl* 

tion of remunerative female employment whioh' 

at present receives a bad answer in the exceseiv^ 

I supply of dejected governesses and distressed' 

^^L needlewomen. The mere prospect of an assured' 

^^H home, kind sympathy, and support in old age, 

^^B would bring out many labourers who long to be" 

^^B asefiil. And we are here on tiie lowest ground. 

^^B In afar higher sense we believe it to be most true,' 

^^B &at it is incumbent on us, not simply to utilise^ 

^^■bnt to relieve, aepiratione after self-devotion, hi 

^^^rthis country, as elsewhere, many women have "a' 

^■^ •• strong desire to serve God in missionary offices, 

" especially among those of their own sex." Let' 

prejudices be softened down — let convention^ 

hindrances be removed — let the facilities of systMl' 

be provided — and we have no fear for the result. 

England has many a Priscilta : let the opportunity 

be given and she will have many a Phmbe. Almost ' 

every neighbourhood can show ita Nicarete : we dto ' 

not see why every parish, in due course of years,' 

should not have its poor or wealthy Olympias. 



On the question of funds (if the objection is in- 
tended to include this) we do not think it necessary 
to waste a word. If once the public mind were 
convinced of the hopefulness of this scheme, 
ample contributions would be forthcoming. Nor 
need the Clergyman feai' lest the cost of his Dea- 
conesses should impair his ability to supply other 
wants. They would reinforce all his parochial 
machinery, and indirectly increase all his resources. 
Moreover, female agency, besides being in some 
respects more efficient, is always less expensive 
than that of men. Will it be said that on this 
very account it is objectionable, as tending to take 
the bread from the Curate and the Scripture- 
reader ? Eut, after all, this is the argument which 
receives so cruel an illustration — if those stories 
are still true — from the Potteries, where men will 
not allow the women to use a rest for the hand in 
painting china; or from the watchmaking-trade, 
where the wife is forbidden to work with her hus- 
band, lest employment should be taken from some 
other man. Surely in our parishes, if anywhere, 
there should be " comraimion of labour," 

But again the same voice is heard : — " Obtain 
" your Deaconesses ; train them, if you will ; put 
" them to their parochial or other work ; they will 
" become aiTant gossips, and probably they will 
" quarrel." We should not have thought of this 
objection had we never heard it gravely urged. 



If there were no g^oMtip Miiring dititrict vb 
now — if there were ao r|uarreU amoni; our OI0 
—we miKht think it necetMory to write 1 
aiMWer. We taunt remind our objector, thafc-fl 
Iea«t we have some ^araotee in the dcUb< 
choice of a life ; and we mairt exprem o 
whether woiJi'Hi w^mwly «nj{ft({fd in a 1 
occupation aro an much difipowid an men U) gott 
and to quarrel. Ktill we muKt admit the pomibilf 
of mich evils. Such was Ht I'ttiiFa feeling. Tbl 
while be given copious directioiiH rcj^rding ^ 
character and dutiex of the elder wiTrneo, b9J 
cantiouM, and more than catitioiiH, abottt i 
"younger widows;"* yet Im i\'ie» not think* 
DMMsary on that account to arboIJNli the femi 
MuoDaUi. Ho in writing to the Philippiatii, j 
•qrt : " I beneech Kuwlia and beiieech Hyntyid 
*' that they tfe of the name minil in the l<ord ; 
and still he recognizes in the same context (h 
labour of women that was associated with bia o 
aa a subject of thankfulness and joy.f 

Tlie liffhter part of the last objection leadi'i 
to another; on which, in fiict, we Iiave toud 

• 1 Tim. r. »-10. I 

t lliilipp, It. 2, S. 8oes1wvc,p.C.3. Cnnon KimnawsylB. 
tba Kecnt dnbutfl in Convorstinn, Inlil (criHt and jiut vtiew 
on t)il« pMM(;e, Ttmurldng tliut Uia wmU in thn trrifrins] 
" show diitinct and evvn hsrU fi'lliFW-worknuasliip with 
" tlie Apo«tl«." 
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already. In all the proTisions which regard the 
social employments of women, there is always one 
oontinj^^onoy which must be regarded as possible, 
and the more so in proportion as the women are 
oatimabUs charming^ and useful. At the close of 
t^n^ry 8tv>ry comes the question of marriage. In 
t>vo ways this question might be presented as a 
\vry formidable obstacle to any organization of 
I>eacinu^s$es. It might be said either that mar- 
rii^i!^ will be so frei^uent as to thwart all our 
plans and cause perpetual disappointment^ or else 
ll\at a ftvling may grow up that the marriages of 
women si> set apart are indecorous and almost 
i^nftiU and that this would be a mischievous 
sui>erstition» Xow^ what is really the case in the 
Oontiueutal institutions ? We have felt it right 
to inquire very clo«ly into this matter* and we 
ant^ able n^^ only to qxiote &cts« but to give im- 
pnxssions derived (lom veiy finsutik conversations. 
In speakii^ with Dr. FUedn^r and M. Germond.. 
wh\^ may be taken as repressentatives of the 
(>cmvui and (Yeinch pha^s^eis of our subject, we 
wvJK" mot with $\)ch remark? as these^ utterHl half 
in jx^e and half in neswt : — - Alu yes ! we have 
** tvv> nvi:iy marriact>> : thi? is the Enfield iifle 
** which niinst us: th^t^ie younir parsons acd s>cJ>od1- 
** ir^astci^ will taie loawr sihtvsa: a: our DeaocQesse?.'" 
B;;: 4^.or* it «:fc? ipniT>elv ^ddc^ - Tie Bil»> ie£v« 
^ nutrr^a^ tneie : and we miast alscL'* And w^- 
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found, on careful inquiry, that the marriages are: 
really very few —perhaps at the rate of one ayeaif: 
in a large and widely-spread institution." Borfl 
we have ventured to speak on this delicate subject- 
not only to chaplains and founders, but to Deac( 
eases themselves. One of them remarked, witBi 
much simplicity and feeling, — "The Apostle says/ 
" • It is better 80 to remain ; ' but then if our Sisters 
" remain, they ought to do so, not for the Institu-^ 
" tion's sake, but for the sake of the Lord's work,* 
And then she added, with some vivacity, " I supJ 
" pose many women in England have refoaed' 
" marriage because they can serve God bettei' 
" single." And another Deaconess, in a difFerent 
institution, put the matter thus: — "A married 
" woman haa a life of more ease and comfort, 
" instead of a hard life like ours ; but then, as the 
" Apostle says, she has more afflictions. Besides 
" this, our life ia itself an education ; and if it ia 
" a good discipline for us, it is so for the married' 
" woman." No doubt it is very disappointing, 
when the house has done so much in training, and 
educating, and providing opportunities of useful- 
ness, to lose those who are so well prepared ; but 
their usefulness is carried within the sphere of 
domestic life, instead of being more widely exer- 
cised. And it ia evident, &om the conversation^ 

" In conDfiction with the Strneburg Institution, there" 
have been eighteen marriages in eighteen ysaxa. 
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\ Vhich we have quoted, that no diaeredit ia attached 
to such marriages. In fact we know a case where 
Deaconesses were brideBmaida.* Moreover, we 
think such occasional marriages are a positive 
advantage, aa tending to bind up the Deaconess- 
work with the associationa of family life: the 
Ijenefit probably quite counterbalances the loss. 
On the whole it ia evident that, in the formidable 
subject of marriage, there is nothing which need 
he taken into account aa a diaturbing infiuenee, 
on either of the above-mentioned grounds. Matri- 
mony has not hindered these institutions from 
, continual and growing suceesa ; and as to super- 
' itition, we may probably leave this on one side, 
when we find that those for whom we fear are in 
the habit of studying Holy Scripture intelligently, 
and referring their lives to its snggestiona.f 

* Hero, again, is a practical answer to one of Madame de 
Gupaiiu's theoretical objeutiona, that no one would dare to 
propose marriage " iL de ai aaintes filles." 
, t Atotallf differentandquiteiiTiexpei!tedobJBctioD,butoiie 
trluch is evidentlj seriously felt in some quarters, demands 
it least attention in a note. We gire the eubstance from a 
Oorreapoudent, wtioae long and practical consideration of the 
whole subject givea him a, right to be heard. 

It is doubted whether, in the case of Primitive Deaconeaaes, 
marriage was ever contemplated aa allowable, — stresa b 
Iftid on what St. Paul Bays (1 Tim. t. 11, 12) concerning 
f'the casting aside of the first pledge," and this is coupled 
with bis eipresaed approval elsewhere (1 Cor. vii. 34 — 38) 
I ai the deliberate choice of a sbgle life in certain cases and 
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"We would not willingly leave any objeotion' i 
unnoticed. One other still remains, whicli is 

onder safe conditiona ; the Council of Carthage {a.d. 392), 
at which St Augustine waa present, is quoted as prohibiting ' 
marriage to Deaconesaea (tan. civ. Fleury ix. 33). It i*' 
eaid, again, that English ladies, acting statedly in this kind' ^ 
of Diaconate, would, if preaumed to be maniageable, bft , 
placed sometimes in most painful and delicate positionB j it , 
is suggested that some women (not the best) mipht even 
seel the office with thougbto of majriage in their mind, 
while the most womanly and most devoted woiUd be de- 
tewed by the poeaibility of anch disturbance, and would be 

I tempted to prefer a system which would aeciire them &om 

h what they voluntarily resign. 

To this we would venture to reply, that all auch things 

I tbould be left to the openiticin of natural laws, in reliance 
n that guiding of God'a grace, which may surely bo taken 
K graufcd in tliis inatance — that we very much doubt 

L irtiether the eailieat Deaconesses were precluded fiimi 

Kmarriage (see Appendix TV.), —that whatever restrictionB 
ff up afterwards were parallel witb those restrictionB on 
the marriage of the Clergy themselves, which we hare 
n aside as unwise and iinacriptural — that in the case 
of one who, with considerable experience and a certain 
maturity of age, combines " a distinct aptitude and love for 
" Buch methods of attending upon lie Lord without dis- 

I " fraction, as are incompatible with domestic life," the temp- 

I taldon to marriage is really very small — while on the ottsr 
Iiaud, without vows, which are not to bethought of, we cun 
bave no absolute or infallible security. 

But, after all, the discussion of such questioi 
of less practical importance than appears at first sight, 
any view of these difficulties, is not the wise conclusion this, 
— that if our system were mature, it would he a good role that 
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plausible at first sight, and which beyond doubt 
ought to be seriously dealt with. It is sometimes 
thought that a systematic organization of charity 
will discourage and abridge those voluntary efforts 
of charity which are now made in abundance ; and 
this in two ways — first by fostering the notion of 
substitution and the practice of paying others to 
do what we ought to do ourselves — and secondly 
by taking the heart out of those who do work, and 
degrading them to mere philanthropic machines. 
We believe that these arguments have been ^ 
urged on the Continent. We frequently hear them 
among ourselves. As to the first head, there is, 
no doubt, always some danger of vicarious charity. 
But this remark is applicable to every kind of as- 
sociation for charitable purposes* Ladies who 
live in the midst of affluence very often pacify 
their consciences by a subscription, when they 
ought themselves to do some work among the 
poor. But this is far less likely to be the case 
when a good example of efficient work is set be- 
fore them, and when a definite path is marked 

no one should be a DeaconesSy accepted and approved hy ow- 
thonti/f before the age of forty^ or thirty-five at the earliest? 
A long period of Probation would have the double advantage 
of allowing a retirement into married life which no one 
could censure, and of securing to the Church a vast amount 
of useful service, which itself would be an admirable training 
for any position; while it might safely be predicted that the 
Deaconesses (defined a« above) would hardly ever marry. 
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out, in wliich they see that their cooperation 
would be valuable.* And what we urge heie 
theoretically, is amply demonstrated by experience 
to be true. The Bible-women in London have 
brought into the field of active labour many ladies, 
who had benevolent impulaea, but who previoualy 
did not know how or where to begin. Such we 
have observed to be the process in other lai^ 
towns. And in the course of what we have written 
we have given illustrations of the same truth from 
the Continent.f Good work always has a ten- 
dency to produce good work. Even with a very 
light support we sometimes see a beautiful activity 
spreading and ripening, which would fall to the 
ground without it. We all know what Committees 
are ; how frivolous the excuses for neglect or 
absence, how great the lack of moral courage, 
how heavy the burden on the one member who 
has a conscience. If the Deaconess were to sup- 
plant some Committees, probably no harm would 
result. But to many Committees she would give 
new heart, because they would feel that in her 
they bad gained a right hand. 

But again it is said that Christian charity comes 
from the affections, that judicious benevolence is 
an instinct, that love needs no training. There 
is just enough truth in this argument to constitute 

■• See more on this point in Appendix II. 
t See above, pp. 94, 09, 129. 
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lit a plausible delusion to those wlio will not think. 
But if it is gravely contended that the religionaiy- 
minded woman, who is to labour among the poor, 
in nursing the sick, in instructing the ignorant, in 
rescuing the degraded, is the less likely to work 
heartily, affectionately, and wisely, because alt her 
time is gi^en to the task, because she has received 
a systematic training, and because others have 
been associated with her in the preparation, we 
confess that we cannot gravely attempt an answer. 
Such an argument would justify us in saying that 
our women will be better wives and mothers if 
they receive no instruction in domestic duties 
(which indeed is too often the case)^that our 
clergymen will better understand the spiritual 
needs of their flock if their education has been 
left to accident (and indeed it would seem as if 
this were the creed of some) ^ that our Volun- 
teers would be braver if they never were drilled 
(and here at least the country will be all on one 
aide). 

Webelievewe have noticed all serious objections: 
others, no doubt, with some ingenuity, might be 
produced and successively overthrown. And this 
might not be without amusement as an intellec- 
tual game ; but it would be of very little practical 
benefit. When a great question is to be decided 
on broad general principles, it is seldom wise to 



Bpead much time at the outset on details. We 
must now leave before the public what we have 
written with no light sense of it-s serious im- 
portance. If our view is correct, there is a great 
■work to he done in and by the Enghsh Church, 
which as yet has been attempted only in a few 
places and on a small scale. Our conviction is- 
deep and earnest, that the most urgent want of 
modem Christianity in England is the organization 
of female agency — that if the Gospel is to have 
a stronger power over the next generation than it 
has over the present, we must look chiefly to our 
women — and that such a Diaconat« as that which 
we have here commended will be the best help to 
the realization of the maxim, which is a principle 
of religious as well as worldly policy, 
" leB/emmeB.'" 
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APPENDIX L 

SUNDAY SCHOOLS AND DEACONESSES.* 

A SUBJECT which has been proposed to myself for 
consideration is expressed in the following terms : 
— " The difficulties arising from the removal of 
" the educated classes from our large towns ; and 
*' the best means of obtaining a proper supply of 
" qualified teachers for our poorer districts," 

This title invites us to consider — (1), the fact 
that the educated classes are removed, or re- 
moving, from our large towns; (2), the diffi- 
culties which occur to Sunday Schools from this 
fact ; and (3), the best means, under these cir- 
cumstances, of obtaining a proper supply of qua- 
lified teachers for those who are thus deserted. 

Now, in the first place, the fact is not doubt- 
ful. It cannot be denied that the wealthy and 
educated have a tendency to leave the crowded 
parts of our towns. This tendency has always 
existed. As families become affluent through 
commerce or manufactures, they naturally desire 

* [See p. 24. This is a paper which was read in Liverpool, 
in October 1858, at a meeting called together for the pur- 
pose of discussing various subjects connected with Sunday 
Schools, and printed afterwards (December 1858) in the 
Christian Observer,^ 



to find a home in the country. The country haB| 
a charm for ua all. The heathen poet says, thft^ 
however forcibly by town pursuits you drive ou^ 
the love of nature, it will still come back againj 
and assert its rights. Rest from toil, pure sit^ 
green fields and flowers for our children — thes^ 
things must be attractive, especially when ,% 
certain rise in the social scale has brought then), 
within our reach. , 

But of late years this tendency has much in^ ' 
creased, iu consequence of the railways. It ia, 
possible now for the man of business to have hisi 
home far out in the country, and yet to attend, 
daily to his occupations in the town. We se^ 
buildings continually io progress in the suburbs, 
of our large centres of population, and far beyond, 
the suburbs. There is, in fact, a kind of radio* 
tion going on, in consequence of which ths, 
higher elements of society move outwards, leaving 
the lower within. And the causes now at work 
in producing this effect seem Ukely to continue. - , 

The evils which are inherent in this state o£ 
things are very serious. I do not doubt thatf 
there are inherent benefits also. If, for instanoe,| 
some provision could be made for taking the^ 
homes of the poor into the country along with, 
the homes of the rich, leaving the town a meref 
collection of workshops, warehouses, and marketr 
places, tbe advantage would be great. Something, 
of this kind was spoken of last week, at 
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our Social Science Meetings, in reference to the 
higher and better-paid of the working-classes. 
But, even in such a change as this, the dregs 
would be left behind. An intermediate section of 
the community being removed, the gulf would 
be still greater between the highest and the 
lowest. The evils that result from the gulf 
which exists, and which indeed seems likely to 
grow wider, demand our most careftd considera- 
tion. In one place we see education, refinement, 
leisure, wealth ; — in another we see the mise- 
rable population on which these influences ought 
to be brought to bear. In one place there is 
every facility for obtaining a clergyman of ability 
and zeal and popular talents, large collections are 
matters of course, the poor are in manageable 
numbers, the schools are easily supported, the 
Sunday School teachers are competent and abun- 
dant; — in the other place everything is unfa- 
vourable as to every one of these particulars. 

The evils arising from this kind of separation 
are both direct and indirect* How great an in- 
jury it is to the higher classes, if they never see 
the poor, or come in contact with them I How 
little knowledge have some of those, who come to 
church in their carriages, of what the Sunday is 
elsewhere 1 They do not know what work is to 
be done, and what they themselves could do* 
Their sympathy is not excited ; their latent zeal 
is not called into exercise. 
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On no religious and charitable work does thu 
evil prBBB more heavily than on the Sund&j 
School. The workers are in one place, the wcrk 
in another. The children to be taught are in tbe 
densest parts of the town ; their natural Sutidiiy 
teachers are in the country or ita outskirts. The 
danger of the Sunday School system eve ry wlrt W 
consists in ita voluntary, desultory, incoherflnt 
character. In every case some element of strength 
is desirable, such as is imparted by the presenOe 
and cooperation of one or two, at least, of higher 
station and culture ; for, as it has been well s^d 
in reference to this very subject, " Social raidt 
" always tells, and gives natural weight of manner, 
" without assumption." The evil, indeed, may not 
be absolutely without some admixture of good. 
Great benefit is derived to the lowest classes from 
the gratuitous work of those who are immediately 
above them. Competent Christian teachers are 
sometimes raised up where there was little hope 
of finding them. In one poor district of this 
town, the Girls' Sunday School is maintained in 
efficiency in a great measure by a lady who walks 
to it from a considerable distance ; and the Boys' 
School, by a well -instructed man of business, 
whose avocations reqiiire him to reside in the 
neigbbourhood. But such instances, in the pre- 
sent organization of our parochial districts, are 
rare. Too often the work of giving spiritual 
instruction to children must he committed to 
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boys, wlio much need instruction thenisejvea ; or 
to well-dispoaed yoirag women from ahopa and 
dres8-making eatabliahmeiits, where the moral 
and religious atmosphere is not always the best. 
Sometimes teachers must be paid ; or the school- 
raaatei'8 and schoolmistreasea of the Day Schools, 
instead of haying rest on the Sunday, are then 
compelled to do some of their heaviest work. 
We may assume that, in all cases, the Clergyman 
is well acquainted with the teachers in the Sunday 
School, and personally trains and instructs them. 
But it is hard, if this ia the moat burdensome 
part of bis parochial work. He ought, here at least, 
to have a staff to lean upou. Without thia, he 
must he content with an inferior kind of teach- 
ing. With all his pains, hia fabric must depend 
on his materials. 

But let some of these hai'd-worked Clergymen 
speak for themselves. Two of my friends have 
sent to me letters on this subject. One of them, 
who has described the highest classes in his pariah 
as an aristocracy of pawnbrokers, writes thus ; — 
" I have tried young people who reside in the 
" immediate neighbourhood ; but these I have 
"found deficient in qualification. Moreover, 
" owing to their being familiar with the scholara 
" during the week, they are unable to maintain 
" discipline on the Sunday. I have, therefore, 
" been obliged to obtain teachers from families 
i*:who live at a distance, but who attend my 
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"churcb. I regret, howe^'er, to. add, that they 
" Boon grow weary of the work, and plead that 
"walking to and from the church and schools 
" three timea in one day is more than they can 
"manage." From the letter of another friend 
I extract the following : — "I am sorry to say 
"that we are aadly in want of teachers. This ia 
" especially the case in the Boys' Sunday School. 
" Moat of the teachers are themselves boys ; and 
" I am obliged to set my own son, a lad of ten 
" years of age, to teach the youngest class. 
" Tinder these circumstances, it is no wonder if 
" the school is badly attended ; and, as I have no 
" mixture of the better classes in my congrega- 
"tion, I do not know how this defect ia to be 
" remedied." 

We come now to the question of remedy. Ia 
the evil incurable ? Are we arrived at a crisia in 
our social history when we are obliged to gaze 
without hope at a difficulty which continually 
grows in magnitude? I would rather indulge the 
thought that the evil and the difficulty, when 
fairly looked at, are of such a kind as to suggest 
their own remedy. Social changes which involve 
great disadvantages in the process, are sometinies 
found to be positive benefits in the final adjust- 
ment. 

It should he noted, that, as the evil in question 
is part of a wider evil, so the remedy is likely to 
bepart of a general remedy. It has long been a 
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steadj and growing conviction in mj mind that 
the Church of England requires some supple- 
mentary organization, in addition to our present 
system of pEirieheB and district churches, excellent 
and invaluable as that system is. We want in one 
place the help which is ready stored up in another 
place. As regards the help of money, this might 
be secured by a larger combination and more 
thorough fellow-feeling between our richer and 
poorer districts; by our large towns, in their 
pecuniaiy collections, being treated as wholes, 
instead of being broken into isolated unsympa- 
thizing parochial fragments. But money can do 
little for Sunday Schools. Nearly the whole of 
Sunday School teaching, and certainly the best of 
it, mu?t be voluntary. Here, if anywhere, the 
living, human work is all-important. The pro- 
blem, in fact, with reference both to Sunday 
Schools and every other part of the parochial 
machinery, is how to put the workers into the 
place when the work is ready- — how to pour in 
this living stream of human labour into that 
which is a desert, because unwatered. 

Now, I believe we lose a good deal by not at- 
tending to the hints of Scripture. A principle 
may often be involved in passages, which in the 
letter are not directly applicable to o\ii case. We 
read of Phcebe, who was a deaconess in one of. 
the seaports of Corinth. We read of the daugh- 
ters of Philip as exercising something like an 
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official position at Cieaarea. In the First Epist 
to Timothy, who wae then in the large city < 
Ephesus, we find inatructions concerning a c 
distinctly recognized body of widows; nor is 1 
certain that deaconesses are not there mentiom 
also. What if the germ is here of an orgamzati 
which would supply the labourers required in t 
midst of our crowded and yet deserted nel^ 
bourhoods ? " 

Suppose that a clergyman had for his felloi) 
labourers in one of these districts, or even i 
some district immediately contiguona, haIf-4 
dozen Christian women of education and exp( 
rience, of mature age and settled character, livi 
together for the simple purpose of doing { 
under his directions — bow much more abundant^ 
would he be enriched than by any sums of monai 
— how much might they gain by having a defioit 
ftim in life - — how little would such an arrangt 
ment coat — with what great results might i 
money which has been wasted on almshouses hafi 
been laid out in this way I 

Such a body of Christian women, resident O 
the spot, and officially appointed, would prostf 
eute the di8trict>-vi8iting systematically, and as'^ 
matter of serious duty; — they would care for t 



* [Rom. :[\-i. I; Acts stxi. 9; 1 Tim. r. 0, 10, i 
When this was written, I waa not so confident, as 
now, of ths meanmg of tlie lost of these paesages, or k 
aible of its importance.] 
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ack, and relieve tlie poor, and teach the young; 
in Ragged and other Schools ; and, what is moat 
to the purpose here, they would constitute the 
strength and seriousnese and solidity of the Sun- 
day School. Men, who teach in the Boys' School, 
might come from a distance and return ; women, 
who visit during the week, might possibly come 
and return. But the moving to and fro of lady- 
teachers on the Sunday would evidently be im- 
practicable ; and, if practicable, highly undesirable. 
Nor is it likely that teaching accomplished in this 
feverish way could be very efficient. Above all, 
I think stresa ought to be laid on the local 
familiarity with the people around them, and 
the local interest in their appointed work, which 
would be attained by a body of resident deacon- 
esses. 

Details of organization must clearly be omitted 
here. V^arieties of arrangement in different lo- 
calities would involve no disadvantage. Women 
of limited means and moderate education might 
work under the direction of a lady-superintend- 
ent ; or ladies, with or without riches, devoting 
themselves to the poor and the ignorant, might 
live in voluntary association ; and again, younger 
women who have no domestic ties, might be in- 
termixed with the older, and acquire experience, 
and learn to exercise their zeal with method. I 
have limited myself to the case of women, be- 
cause here is the chief difficulty ; and because, in 
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Sunday Schools, discreet women could contrtd 
and teach the boys as well as the girls. 

It is much to be regretted that when propoc 
of this kind have been discussed, they hav^e 1 
often been treated in a spirit of prejudice ii 
of a spirit of enquiry. It is well to forget whl 
uamee have been given, or might be given, t 
such arrangements as those which I have venture* 
to suggest; and simply to consider whether thi 
are Scriptural, prudent and sensible, and whetheaj 
they are likely, in any degree, to meet the d 
culty before ua. There is no doubt that some 6 
the circumstances which occurred in the Grimes 
war, and various books and essays wbicb hw 
been printed since, have tended to remove rata 
miaapprehensions with which the subject v 
viously clouded. I am quite aware that there a 
objections to the plan which I have advocated [] 
but the practical question is, whether the advai 
tagea of such a plan would preponderate over U 
defects. To those who are disposed to lay chifl^ 
stress upon objections, I would respectfully e 
this question, — Have you yourselves any bett 
plan to propose ? 

J. S. H. 

October 1858. 
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THE HELP OF WOMEN IN ENGLISH PAKISHES.' 



The time seems to be come when a want in our 
Church Sjstenij which uaed to be unnoticed or 
only dimly perceived, is now very sensibly felt; 
and when, moreover, the want, bo perceived and 
felt, is likely to be gradually supplied. The need 
of a, more systematic female agency than any which 
we have yet possessed, ia now a subject of general 
conversation. Nor is the question merely talked 
about as one of real importance ; but it is akeady 

* [This was published aa a pamplilet in 1861, at the re- 
quest of Bome friends, who wished to see a few practical 
remarks on the subject put together very briefly in a form 
adapted for general circulation. I take tlie liberty of adding 
the words which concluded the abort preface prefixed to tbe 
second edition : — " In the pamphlet itself and in the notes 
" nothing has been altered. The writer has only to add, that 
" he has been much gratified and encouraged by observing 
" bow favourably hia argumenb has been received by the 
"English Ckierchman (June 13), the Literary Chvrchmaa 
" (July 16), the ClericalJoumat {July 16), the Record (July 
" 3 and August 10), the friend of the People (July 20) and 
"the Oimrdian (September 4). Such agreement among 
" very various critics seems to show that nothing here ad- 
i"THiced is fanatical or extravagant."] 
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put to the test of practical experiment. Au'iitiA' 
proved organization of women's work is in progreSS' 
in many places and under various modes. Moi^ 
in fact, has been done in this way aince 1850 than fitf 
the preceding half century. It becomes a mal 
of serious moment, that whatever is done in til 
direction should be well considered and wis^l 
guided. Are we to check this new movemj 
(for such it may truly be called), or are we to devi 
lope and regulate it ? and what form ought it 1 
take in the Church of England ? Such queatioi 
as these deserve very careful answering. 

The agency, to which attention is here invited 
13 what may be called, for want of a better term 
profeesivnal female agency. Women set apart 
charitable and relig^ious work as the business 
their lives are the agents to which allusion is mad^ 
A stated and continuous work, not in opposition to 
the admirable volunteer work, which is already 
abundant in good fruit, but in addition to thalbi 
and, as we shall see, strengthening and encourt _ 
ing it, is now very generally felt to be desirables. 
The " Bible Woman " is the first and most obviouSi 
illustration.* She gives her whole time to 



The great value of the Minsini; Link (Niabet) ia, that ii 
a theoiy but H fact, (uid that no one can aa 

. it of any association, direct or indirect, with 
This book haa done wonders in breaking down proj; 
and encouraging those who for yoars had been convinced 
t1}H importance of a systematic female Diaconate. 
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appointed occupation, aa truly and as systemati- 
cally as the " Scripture Reader." This, however, 
is to be carefully borne in mind — that the female 
mimst«ra whom we want are not women of the 
lowest rank only, or of any one rank, but of all 
ranks, each in its enitable place, as Divine Pro- 
vidence and Divine Grace may give opportunity 
and impulse. The power of free adaptation is, in 
this case, peculiarly important. And this remark 
tends to exclude from our definition the Sister- 
hoods of the conventual type, which are not suited 
for free parochial working, as they are certainly 
not in harmony with the convictions and pre- 
ferences of the English People. What ia here 
spoken of is rather an " office " than an " order ; " 
but still it is an office as opposed to desultory and 
fitful exertions. 

There could be no harm in establishing such an 
agency, though no hint were given in Scripture of 
anything of the kind. If it has its basis in a true 
moral and spiritual want of the timea, this ia a 
sufficient justification. And some would prefer to 
argue the point on this ground alone. Yet it is 
not unimportant to notice that we can argue it 
on the ground of ancient precedent, as well aa on 
that of modem necessity, — that the proposed 
solution of one of our pressing social problems 
is historically, as well as theoretically, right. 

Some are of opinion that there is very little in 
iie New Testament which has a practical bearing 
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on this subject. The writer of this paper takes a 
different view. And it seems to him that i 
who are acquainted with commentaries c 
to have noticed a progress in interpretation paralleli 
with and equal to the progress which has taken plaa 
in the practical increase of female ininistrati!cai.T( 
Perhaps those who are predisposed towards 1^ 
subject see too much in the Bible in favour of it,j 
those whose predisposition is against it, too litUei 
This difference of opinion is likely to promote. 
very useful discussions.t Meanwhile, we may s 
without reproof that even the hints of Scriptur»i 
arrest the attention of a devout and reverent mindfr 
while it is cheerfully conceded that there ; 
nothing in the Word of God to fetter and bind v 
here, but that we are left very free to make oup 
arrangements according to the exigencies of th* 
times. 

But again, the Apostolic organization of the, 

• It is enough here to refer to Alford, EUicott, 
Wordsworth, and to such texts aa Acts xvi. 14, 15, 40, sjd., 
9; Eom. ivi. 1 and 6—16 ; PhiLiv.2,3; ITim.y.g; Tit 
ii, 3 ; and especiaUy 1 Tim. iii. 11, rightly understood, i, e; ■ 
as refemng to, not women in generel, nor the wivea of Qui- 
I deacons, hut female deacons. 

f Even in Genuanj, where the DeaconesB idea, haa taiea 

a strong hold of the Protestant mind, thoughtful i 

1 1^ no means unanimous as to the degree in which the mo^. 

I dem female Diaconate should ha viewed as a reproduction.! 

n Apostolical institation, or as a new organization aii^ ■ 

I ing- out of present wenta and allowed by Scripture. 
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Church cannot wisely be dissevered, in such rea- 
sonings, from that which immediately succeeded it. 
Sach rude separation is not the habit of the Church 
of England. There is no doubt that deaconesses, 
or female deaconB, did esist in primitive times side 
by side with those deacons of the other sex, who 
ministered in subordination to the regularly or- 
dained clergy. And the very circumstances of the 
decay of this female Diaconate are such as to for- 
nish an argument for its resfaDration in the same 
or a modifi^ form, if, as seems most probable, it 
gave way before the growth of sacerdotal jealousy, 
and was extinguished or absorbed by the strictly- 
constituted Religious Orders, 

If the decay of the primitive institution of Dea- 
conesses may be used as an argument in favour of 
official female ministration in England, so may 
the renewal of the institution on the Continent, 
marked as it is by gradual growth, great success, 
increasing confidence, and, above all, bj a truly 
religious spirit and by unequivocal Protestantism." 
In England the popular idea of German Dea- 
conesses is merely a vague notion of a single local 
institution at Kaiserswerth on the Shine. But 
this institution itself, varied and extensive as it is, 

• Here, it ought to be added, in modificittion of the pre- 
ceding note, thftt the primitive idea, as well as the sense of 
exialin^ iieod, seems tu have beein present throughout, and 
quite independeotly, in ttU the sapsrate foundera of Dea- 
coness-Institutions. 
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is merely the parent stem of a vast number . 
oEFshoota, growing up and flourishing in varioi 
parts of Europe and even in Mahomedan couit>} 
tries." And besides Kaisers werth, and quit^ 
independent of it, there are about a score o£ 
different " Mother-Houses." Nor aie these limitp^ 
to Germany, but they are found in Switzerli 
France, Holland and Sweden. Nor, again, ax^ 
these establishments of one uniform and monoto^ 
nous type. On the contrary, they present con-> 
Biderable varieties of organization and Method, 

In a short paper written with an exclusivdj 
practical aim, it seems desirable in the first pla<M 
to bring definitely into view some of the argument^ 
in favour of an agency of this kind, and then tq 
make such suggestions as may be of some service 
towai'ds its establishment. The questions which 
first arise are mainly these: What can a Woman 
do, in religious and charitable work, which a Man 
cannot do ? And if there is a distinct field of 
female employment, why is it not enough that 
women should labour in it, while living at home 
in their families, and in conjunction with their 
domestic duties ? 

Now, in the first place, if the Woman's work in 
the cause of religious and social improvement wets 
the same as the Man's work — if there were no di&^ 
tinct province of proper feminine ministration 

• The moBt recent English notice of this Institution is is 
Guoil Wards, for February and Marcli 1S81. 
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it would Btill be an obvioua truth that the woman 
may succeed where the man has failed, as, vice 
versa, it is truth that the latter often succeeds 
where the former fails. It is not the mere doing 
of certain things, but the exercise of a beneficial 
influence, which is the point under consideration: 
and whatever may he said of the strong exertions 
of the rougher sex, it will hardly be contended that 
in persuasive influence the gentler sex is weaker 
than the other. Let it be remembered, too, that 
of all influences for good over the families of the 
poor, few are more likely to be useful than such 
as are exerted through the children. And then let 
the peculiar opportunities which female visitors 
have be considered. " Through a large portion of 
" the day the poor man's house is a woman's house 
" and a children's house." A woman will often be 
welcome there, when a man's presence would he 
an intrusion and a hindrance. Nor is this by any 
means the whole of the case. There is a law of 
contrast as well as a law of harmony in the mutual 
service of the two sexes. Women will ofleu per- 
suade men when men have failed to do so. The 
mission of woman to man is perhaps hardly yet 
fully understood amongst ue ; hut it would he easy 
to give good illustrations of it from books which 
have recently been puhhahed.* 

* Besides the toots alludad to above (p. 8), another still 
more recent, entitled FlougMng and Sowing (Mozley), de- 
scribea a remarkable work of tiie same kind in a different field. 
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Few thoughtful persons, however, will deny tin 
women have a diBtinct field of their own, and thatt] 
both in temporal and spiritual things. And tbis' ' 
must be recollected also, that the spiritual oppor- 
tunity grows out of the temporal. Of ChriBtianlyw 
minded women it is especially true that they audi 
able, while caring for the body, to bring blessing 
to the soul, Thia may be briefly, but very t 
phatically, pointed out in four points of view. 

(1.) In the case of nursing the sick, no i 
would venture to offer himself in competition, c 
to invade the woman's province. And how muohf 
does this province include I All feel their neei 
health. The nurse is always welcome to the s 
Few are sensible of their spiritual needs, especiallyj 
in the time of prosperity. What an opportunity 
has the Christian nurse ! She is present wbei 
others would be intruders. She stands " by lia 
" well of water." She can watch for the momently 
when spiritual medicines are most fitly adinin>i 
istered. And yet how utterly destitute are )ai^ 
masses of the population of such help at the timefl 
of need I Among the poor generally, mothers b^ 
femilies have no notion of doing what a 
cated woman with some experience of nursing' 
would do as a matter of course. What a differencff 
would it make, both in spiritual and temporal 
tbings, both in town and country,* if at times oi 

• X may ag^n refer to what Southey said long ngo of tW 
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sickneaa a woman were always present, with a mind 
to understend medical directions, and a heart to 
use her opportunities for religious good ! • 

(2.) Another branch of strictly feminine work, 
not always so distinctly perceived as the other, 
but hardly less important, ia connected with the 
watching over girls of the poorer ranks at the 
most critical and dangerous period of their lives, 
viz., when they are just going to service or juat 
gone to service. From this source are recruited 
two very different classes of society — on the one 
hand, the most criminal and miserable, the most 
destructive of all that is involved in the word 
Home — on the other hand, one of the most use- 
ful of all classes, one that can contribute to an 

Buffering of the poor in country districts during times of 
sickneBs, of the imperfect medical attention wiicb is all they 
otm obtain, and of the benefit which would arise from the 
distribution through our rural pariehea of women at once 
" Bnimated with religion " and trained to "recognize and 
"relieve the common kinds of iHtieas." 

" Miss Nightingale's JVoto on Kursinff, for the La- 
bouring CUugea (Hamaon), in one sense an abridgement, 
in another an enlargement, of her fuller work, was juat pub- 
lished when this pamphlet was going to press. This is not 
the place to do more than mention the ayst^m of training 
which is connected with her honoured name, and now be- 
gun at St Thomas's Hospital. [For the operalionfl at 
King's College Hospital, and at Middleaborough for the 
Devonshire Sq^uare Institution of Nursing Sisters, and the 
Liverpool Institution for the Training and Employment of 
Nurses, see above, pp. 128—132.] 
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untold extent towards the happiness of the h^hra: 
ranks ; and the result.'' will greatly depend on t^ ■ 
feminine iafluence which has been exerted at tl)9 
point where the two paths diverge. Nor is thj| 
view limited to the case of those who are destioei 
for domestic service. Female agency may surely 
be of the utmost value to the Clergyman, in 
regard to the majority of those girls among tb( 
poor, who are jnst confirmed or preparing fc/S 
Confirmation. Here it is that the Protestanti 
Deaconesses of the Continent find one of theif 
most useful spheres of labour.* In addition J 
this general reference to parochial experience, ^ 
is enough here to mention our Workhouses, 4J 
indicate perhaps the greatest of all opportuaitid 
for feminine tact and perseverance on behtdf. >D 
girls or young women, f | 

• Besides what ralatea to Servants' SchooUand Serraati 
Homes, the work of the Deaconesses on Sundays ain<n| 
^Is enga^d in factories should especial!; be noticed. Hki 
it is A pleasure to mention the " Preventive Branch " of ft 
excellent "Bristol Female Mission." Its purpose is torascQ 
young pirls under eighteen years of age before they are draw 
into patiis of vice. BeBid&e definite airangementa for piq 
curing them places, these girls have " a kind mothett 
"friend, who sees after them in their places." [An accoiin 
of this Preventive Jlisaion was given by Miss F. R. Oobll 
at the Social Science Cong-resa in Dublin. The substatKl 
hsa been printed under the title, Friendless Girli and htH 
to Mp them. (Emily Faithfull & Co.)] ,", 

t Here must be particularly mentioned two new Inatitii 
tions, one in the metropolis, the other in the coimtry: li 
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(3.) A natural but painful transition takes us 
here to another part of the philanthropic field, 
where only women are likely to be successful. 
The truth is beginning to be more and more 
recognized, that "the lowest and most degraded 
" are only to be rescued by the purest and best and 
" most devoted of their sex." And the allusion here 
is, not to Penitentiaries and Prisons, though it is 
female service which is most useful to female in- 
mates even of the latter, but rather to diffused 
work for the rescue of individuals, and especially 
on behalf of those who have left Penitentiaries 
and Prisons," The Deacon ess-Institutiona of 
Kaiserswerth and Paris began with the sense of 
the need of some superintendence of discharged 
female criminals. The words of a devoted gaol- 
chaplain in England could here be quoted, who 

Industrial Home for Toiing Women, in connection with 
the Workhouae Visiting Society, and the Brockhara Home 
and Industrial Trwuing School. An account of the fonner 
will be fotmd in the Jourtud of the Workhouie Visiting 
Soady (Longmona), No. liii. May 1861 [ond now the firat 
Annnal Report, No. iix. May 1882]. ^e chiu'acteriBtioa 
of the latter are deacribed in a little book entitled The 
Workhoiae Orphan (Hatchard). 

• The third Annual Report of the Female Mission to 
the FaSen, in connexion with the Reformatory and Refuge 
Union, is now published. [A recent book, entitled the Om- 
nipoteiKe of LovingJandaees (Nisbet), and deaeribing aome 
remBrkahle and very HuccBaaful efforta in Glasgow, muat be 
mentioned here ; for it lota a bright ray of hope into a aub- 
ject which we are apt to think fall of despair.] 
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lamenta that hia efforts constantly fail for want o 

provision of this kind. And how weak t 
are who leave penitentiaries need not be stated. 
They are generally sent out with more fear thai 
hope, and the fear ie too often realised. 

(4.) We come, in the last place, to the home 
of the poor themselves. Here it seems qoitfl 
enough to aak these three questions : — How ai 
we to raise the degraded clasaee without raisin 
their homes ? how are we to raise the homea, oi 
less we raise the mothers? and how are we torais 
the mothers except by female agency? " 

But it may be said — admitting all this, wh; 
should we not go on as we have gone on for i 
last fifty years ? Why should this fem 
be professional ? Why is it not enough that i 
should be occasional, and in combination i 
home duties ? Mrs. Hannah More said, "Chari^ 
" is the calling of a lady; the care of the poor i 
"her profession." Why will not this principle, car- 
ried practically into action, cover all our requiiei 
ments ? 

The first answer to these questions is, that th( 
principle is true only in a modified sense. WitJ 
married ladies and vrith many unmarried ladiaf 
the home duties are primary; the duties to i~ 
poor are only secondary. If the two come inb 

■ A well-known took, Sagged Homee, and hota to 
f ihem {NiflbetJ, haa lieen mentioned ribove, p. 8, note, 
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collision, the latter must give way. Thus (assum- 
ing ladies in general to be practically sensible, 
which they are not, of both classes of duties) the 
former are, through natural cansea, discharged 
continuously, the latter cannot be without some 
special provision for the purpose. Motherly and 
sisterly care cannot effectually be given to the 
miserable and degraded classes through the mere 
superfluity of time and sympathy which is at the 
disposal of the higher classes. No one, indeed, 
who knows anything of the manifold blessings 
arising from good District Visiting, will be so 
foolish as to speak lightly of them; but no one 
who has had experience of the best District Visit- 
ii^ is ignorant of its difficulties and deficiencies. 
To take an obvious illustration — a pestilential 
fever will often withdraw (and that as an impera- 
tive duty to others) all personal help at the time 
when it is most, urgently neeiied. What is wanted 
at such times is a woman of religious character and 
competent education, whose duty is to be at that 
post. And at all times the value of skilled labour 
is not to be despised, even in the operations of 
that charity which springs from the heart," We 
have long had trained schoolmistresses, and we 

* It is aometimes said that charitj, as cammg iioin the 
heart, is iudepondent of orgBnization. Eveiy Committee 
proves the contrary. One purpose, however, of this popes 
is to protest against our bondsge to Committees and Secre- 
taries, Reports and Appeals, Printing and Advertdsing. 
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are now beginning to have trained nurses: all thai 
is here urged is that we should proceed further B 
the same direction. 

These remarks would be true always, and'j 
reference to all kinds of parishes ; but in our o 
day the growth of large towns and manufactu^ 
villages has brought about a separation of i" " 
and poor, which threatens the most serious o 
aeqnencea unless some remedies are speedily aitSi 
wisely applied. "The work is in one place, 1 
" workers in another." The misery which w«t 
.the influence of Christian refinement and Christiai 
sympathy is in crowded and dismal f 
refinement is in green suburbs; and the sympafibjj 
shut out from the (pisery, withers into unthiolcinj 
indifference. Let this state of things be patieD^ 
considered in detail, and its evils must be seriotU^ 
felt. The pursiuts themselves of those townsa 
villages which we are describing may suggest a 
illustration of what oue of the remedies ought (jl 
he.* Wliat is usually done, when some obstsdi 
needing the exertion of force is in one place, i 
when the motive power is in another place? 
intermediate machinery is introduced to brin^^ 
force into contact with, so as practically to h 
upon, the difficulty. Such an intermediate i 
cbinerj would he the establishment, throughd 



* See Appendix I. fortheeonHeqisncoHof this 
of rich and poor esljibited in ono pilat of view. 
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our poor and populous parishes, of a systematic 

female Diaconate. 

But a further argument in favour of the plan 

may be drawn from the present position of the 
clergy in reference to the laity. Thoughtful men 
in the Church are painfully aware of a growing 
disproportion of agency to work. The difficulty 
of obtaining curates is notorious. The reluctance 
to enter the sacred ministry seems greater than it 
used to be. To enquire into all the causes of this 
state of things would exceed the narrow limits 
which must here be strictly observed. There may 
be more conscientiousness than formerly — there 
may be more worldliness ; the lucrative employ- 
ments held out by business must certainly be at- 
tractive; the uneasy scruples of a sceptical age 
are probably operating in many minds. And such 
causes may be combined in various proportions. 
Even taking the last cause by itself, and assuming 
the prevalent scepticism to be very serious, it is 
worth observing that the quiet religious work of 
women has always been a powerful counteraction 
of the inroads of unbelief. But, putting this 
aside, it is certain that the pressure on the clergy 
is extreme. Their time for study is reduced to 
shreds. Manifold occupations, not strictly minis- 
terial, are forced upon them.* The time seems to 

* This position of the clergy is briefly but forcibly de- 
scribed in a recent number of the Literary Churchman (vol. 
vi. p. 461). The article was on the subject of Deaconesses. 

«2 
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be come when the clerical order needs a i 
reinforcement of lay help; and no lay help^ 
likely to be bo preeious and powerful as thai. < 
women. What kind of assistance from men waul 
be most valuable cannot be discussed here ; but j 
may be questioned whether any conceivable num 
ber of Curates, Scripture Readers, and Schoolj 
masters would really meet our wants so well i 
a copious supply and systematic distribution ( 
female labourers. 

Here it is assumed that this female labour is t 
be combined with all the rest of parochial i 
chinery. In fact, throughout this paper it i 
distinctly contemplated as subsidiary to 
Clergyman's work.* It will be conceded by i 
that these feminine ministrations must be deS 
nitely locahsed, if they are to be efFeetuak 
may also be fairly contended that they are pe 
culiarly adapted to the parochial system. 
Deaconess ia more likely to be stationary than t 
Deacon. Moreover, what the Clergyman wants | 
tiie systematic help of women in reference to 1 
own sick parishioners, his own schools, and all t 
half-religious, half-secular details of hia comjD 

* No one will conclude, from the title of the contentKi 
this patQplilet, thdt an; doubt is implied of 
Tslue of piofessioDal female miaistration in institntioiu 
well OB parishea. [See what is Baid ou Uie newlj-f 
Deitconess-lDstitution in London (p.lS9, note), and ala^ 
Workhoitaea (p. 0).] 
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cated work.* Inharmonious agencies within the 
same territorial limits have a serious tendency to 
waste one another, to cause misunderstandings, 
and to give occasions for imposture. Nor do these 
principles imply any hostility to Dissenters.! The 
religious Dissenters are not hostile to the Church, 
even where they conscientiously differ from it. 
Many Nonconformists are such merely from habit, 
or because the Church has failed in its duty to 
them. In one neglected part of London a poor 
woman was asked by a female agent, the first 
spiritual messenger of the Church who had ever 
visited her, why she went to chapel: and her 
answer was, *' I only want to go where I can be 
" told that the blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth us 
" from all sin." 

* The inBtitution of the '' Patrochial Mission Women " in 
London must not be overlooked. The first report is noticed 
in the Gtmrdian of February 20th, 1861, where it is said 
that " the scheme appears to contain the conditions of a 
" great success." [See pp. 137, 138.] 

t Nor would it be right to omit a special mention of the 
efforts of Nonconformists in this matter of female ministry. 
The writer has now before him the excellent rules of the 
"Leeds Ladies' Household Mission" and an interesting 
report of the " Female Home Mission," in connexion with 
Great George Street Chapel, Liverpool. These Missions 
are on the " Bible- Woman " principle. So also is the 
"Liverpool Ladies' Bible and Domestic Mission," which 
began on a mixed basis, but seems now to have a tendency 
to combination with Church parochial work. EflTorts in the 
same town on a distinctly parochial basis are mentioned 
above (p. 132, note). 



Assuioing that these views are reasonable 
assuming that the want is real, and that the woib 
of women is the proper means for supplying th< 
want, the next practical question which arises i 
this — "What are we to do?" Probably the I 
answer to this is that we ought to do just what w3 
are doing now, but with more definite views, witj 
closer attention, and with more earnestness 
purpose. Six simple suggestions occur to ' 
writer as worthy of especial notice. 

(1.) A serious and calm attention ought to 1 
g^ven to the subject. Every clergyman is boun^ 
to consider it candidly — to be wdliug to 1 
what may be suggested concerning it from s 
quarter — to look at it well from all sides. 
watf:li fulness is required here against the unworthfl 
motives to which even good men are e; 
the midst of theii- useful work. Perhaps there In 
no question in connexion with which it is. mor^ 
necessary to deprecate that hostility which ariaej 
fi^m the impression of novelty, or from vagu^ 
suspicion, or from the habit of controversy. TH^ 
subject is really too serious for what Dean lUjInet 
nsed to call " nibbling altercation." That preja^ 
dices should subside immediately is not to be eX'^ 
pected, not even to be wished. But those who a 
not convinced should be slow to hinder those whal 
are. Some persons are under a great temptatlo^l 
to oppose what they themselves are not prepai 
to carry into effect. 
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(2.) But again, among those who are prepared 
to move in this direction, there ought to be great 
forbearance with one another. There may be 
various modes of doing the same thing, and this 
very variety may be expected to result in greater 
store of experience. This is peculiarly a subject 
with regard to which those who agree in principle 
may dififer in detail. To say that a poor woman 
cannot work efifectually among the poor would be 
a mischievous mistake. To say that none but the 
poor can work efifectually among the poor would 
be a mistake still more mischievous. Some would 
lay chief stress on institutions for training female 
agents ; others would entirely dispense with them. 
What arrangements are best for the religious life 
of these ministering women, what rules and regu- 
lations for the direction of their work, what scale 
and mode of payment, are questions admitting 
of great variety of opinion. Again, the precise 
method of the clergyman's superintendence is not 
a matter that can be immediately settled to the 
satisfaction of all. This, indeed, may probably 
be said with confidence (and it is the more im- 
portant to say it after what has been urged above 
concerning parochial organization) — that if it is 
hardly proper for superintending ladies (in the 
Church of England) to conduct female missions 
without some cooperation with the clergyman, it 
is unwise in any clergyman to undertake suth 
superintendence without availing himself of the 
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help of those ladies whose experience and t&t^ 
can be laid under contribution. 

(3.) But careful reflection will show that, iR 
order to secure success, certain things must I 
carefully avoided. Pi-udence is quite aa necessatjT 
as forbearance. Needlessly to offend prejudices ij 
inexcusable ; and such needless ofTence may fai 
given by undue stress on peculiar forms, on pecoi 
liar phraseology, on costume, or mere outwitft 
rules. Prejudices may seem to us veiy foolish 
may make us very impatient : but it is better i 
succeed in an enterprise at a point below on 
ideal, than to shipwreck a good cause on an ohstj 
nate resistance. 

(4.) Again, though this is not a matter ad 
mitting of procrastination, it does requu-e patti 
eiwe. In an enterprise of this kind many qnea 
tioas are raised which can only be settled tj 
experience, A practical problem must be solvec 
by practice. We must begin esperimentally, ani 
be guided by the results. A system of Engli^ 
Deaconess-work, if it is to live, must grow like t 
tree, not be artificially built on an arbitrary p 
Moreover, it must be indigenous, not exotic. OiB 
business is not to copy, but to learn. What hit 
succeeded elsewhere will not necessarily sucoeei 
here iu the same form. The success of tranij 
planting a full-grown tree is always precarious. 

*(5,) At the same time, without experimen 
there can be no patience. To wait till our therai 
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is perfect) is to wait till the sufferings of the poor 
have deepened into utter misery, and till suc- 
cessive streams of sinners have flowed into eter- 
nity. Patience without enthusiasm does not 
deserve the name of faith. The true course is to 
begin to do a little imperfectly, that we may learn 
how to do much and to do it more perfectly. We 
must not expect to accomplish at first what is 
ultimately found to be the beat. It is one thing 
to reach an ideal, and another to make a practical 
and useful beginning. 

(6.) One thing more seems to he very needful, 
viz., that much conference should take place 
among those who are really in earnest on this 
question. The interchange of thought on a sub- 
ject involving so many details would be peculiarly 
serviceable, both in promoting sympathy and pre- 
venting mistakes. The interchange of experience 
would be of still greater service. Each town, 
each parish, could learn much from other towns 
and other parishes.* Few things perhaps would 
be more useful than a collection of instances in 

" "While these pages were paaaing through the press, 
conununi cation 8 were received from the populoaa part of 
Stftffbrdahire and from a rural difitrict in Wiltshire. Of the 
fonner, it was observed that the poor are remarkahly kind 
io nursing one another daring' sickneaa, while the influence 
of educated gentlewomen is utterly absent ; of the Utter, 
that the District ViMtora are very efficient, but that Nur- 
sing Sisters are much needed. Such contrasts are Ml of 
inattuctiun. 
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which the eiperiment of official female agency Iia 
been tried, with the history not only of succ 
but of failure. 

If such a course of proceedings is pursuei 
among uh in a Christian spirit, our progress t 
he expected to be aa follows: — Here and there 
in this parish and that, clergymen will he deepl; 
impressed with the need of official female mimo) 
tration. On the other hand, women of varioi 
ranks will he found, in many places, who lon| 
thus to minister. The former will seek for sud 
women to serve with them as in disposition ( 
social grade seem most nearly to meet i 
requirements ; the latter will be drawn to i 
parishes where they discover a real sympathy y 
their aspirations. A lady (perhaps a clergymatl,^ 
widow or orphan daughter) will take a cottag 
and pursue the pursue the work in which she i 
already had some experience. Those who havi 
had less experience will seek for practical teachi 
under those who are already at work. Perhap 
two or three such ministering women may conq 
bine in some residence well chosen for Chriatisi 
efforts among the poor.* Perhaps a gentlewom 

■ See what is snid by the author of My Life, and m 
am 1 to do with It ? (Longmanfl) on ladies chooBing ft 
abode (when they are free to choose it) with a view to v 
fiitneBS rather than to pleasant society, good shops, and tii( 
like, p. 60. In a review of tiia hook in the Secord (Novenh 
ber 23, 1800), it is truly said that the "stem realitios 
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of high education and devoted character may 
superintend some of her sisters, more lowly but 
not less devoted than herself. The circumstances 
are very various under which " Homes " may be 
established, where resident " Lady Missionaries " 
or " Lady Superintendents " may supply a centre 
for a wide circle of operations.* Many of these 
experiments may be temporary at first ; and some 
will fail ; but some will succeed. The conse- 
quences are not doubtful. Opportunities for use- 
fulness will multiply. The sewing-school, the 
sick-room, the, mothers' meeting, the provident 
society, will all be found occasions for spiritual 

" life call forth the latent tenderness and tact which dis- 
*^ tinguish the gentler sex." 

* The writer has wished, throughout this paper, to illus- 
trate his positions, so far as he could, hy actual examples. 
Two recent London circulars enahle him to do this here : 
one issued hy the " United Association for the Christian 
and Domestic Improvement of Young Women," under the 
presidency of Lord Shafteshury ; the other descrihing a plan 
for ^' District Visiting in Shoreditch," set on foot hy Mr. H. 
Kingscote and others. The former contemplates the estah- 
lishment of "Homes,'* in each of which a "Lady Missionary" 
is to reside, aided and directed hy Volunteer Ladies. One 
feature of the latter is to place five or six ladies, without 
salary, in a small house, imder a " Lady Superintendent." 
It may he laid down as a rule, that in the arrangement of 
systematic female ministration a central house or room is 
important. This is a marked characteristic of the continen- 
tal Deaconess work. [For steps in the further advance of 
these operations, reference may he made to the Record iot 
June 14, 1961, and April 25, 1862.] 
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benefit. Hearts will be touched that were hax4 
dened before. Gratitude for niiserable homeer. 
made happy will prepare the way for highw. 
bleasings. Attendance on Divine Worship, thft 
study of Scripture, the practice of Family Prayer^ 
will increase. Each such case of successful minis^ 
tration will be an example and an encouragement, 
Correspondence will spring up between one paruiE. 
and another, and experience will grow." 

Thus scattered attempts will ripen slowly into & 
Bystem. Those who were timid before will tak^: 
courage from what Las succeeded. The morA', 
impetuous wilt be taught sobriety by difficulties ' 
and disappointments. Party-spirit will be dimi- 
nished, suspicions will be allayed, in the presencel 
of whatever good has been accomplished. MorCf- 
over, the true relation will be discovered betwe^i 
the practical work of the Deaconess and the instir-' 
tution for training Deaconesses. Those who ham, 
begun with establishiug Institutions f will be aS. 
the wiser for knowing the practical needs of' 
parishes. Those who are engaged in the scattered 
fields of parochial labour will perhaps b^n ta 

" These detftila am not imaginary, but suggeeted by ^ 
tical obaervation and iaijuiry. One source of informaliMi 
a. aucceasful experiment, on a strictly parochial basis, 
connexion with St. John's Church, LiTerpool 
the only one in the aarne town. 

t Some Institutions for training female agents, tmd 
giving a centre to scattered operations, are desciibed 
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feel the need of training. How is ttat medical 
knowledge to be had which is so important an 
accessory to a woman's spiritual work? This 
question is only a specimen of many. The expe- 
rience which suggests the questions will probably 
by degrees find the answers. 

In proportion as all this is realised, many good 
results may be expected over and above those 
which have already been indicated. One great 
result is this — that a parish with a Deaconess has 
always a certain amount of district visiting which 
is not liable to interruption. The Clergyman has 
some feminine help on which he can rely. This 
help, too, is practised help. Moreover, it is not 
only substantial aid in itself, but it is a fixed centre, 
which gives strength and definite organization to 
the looser operations of those volunteers who are 
not oflBcially responsible. 

And here already is indicated another result of 
the utmost value. The official work will bring 
out voluntary work that did not exist before, and 
give new life and encouragement to that which 
did exist. Some have an impression that the 
contrary result would follow — that official labours 
would paralyze and replace the voluntary. This 
would indeed be a disastrous change. But theo- 
retically this is very improbable, and all expe- 
rience tends the other way.* Good work in 

* The recent work of the Bible-Women in London and 
elsewhere has brought out into activity many volunteers 
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progresa atfci-acts, not repels, those who are ii 
sympathy with it. A clergyman fixed in a parisli 
does not diminish volunttiry exertion, but de- 
velopes it, and all the more in proportion as It0> 
labours locally and pastorally. The stated wc»l' 
both atimulatea and organizes the other. This ig 
still more likely to be the case with womea^ 
work : for a woman is a centre of sympathy mont 
than a man can ever be. The Deaconess would! 
draw into the habit of self-denying exertion maB^ 
ladies, who hitherto have only acted occasionallj^ 
or wished to know how to begin. Good intenttOQl 
are abundant ; hut method and encouragement 
wanting. A fixed system of well-considered feinaliB 
agency would bring down this misty atmospbets 
of good intentions in showers of blessing on o]^ 
our parishes. 

This, too, is to he very particularly noticed- 
that a system of this kind gives a place of woE^ 
to the timid and retiring, as well as to the moi9 
daring and energetic. It is sometimes said tha| 
the philanthropic exertions of women, if ibey at^ 
worth anything, must be the result of spontaneous 

who did little or nothing before, and tJ) those wba 
Iftboured willinglj it haa given new interest in the pc 
and new knowledge of their aufferinga and trials and of 
hest modes of doing them good. Similur htis been th)' 
much longot and more varied experience in Switzerland 
Germnny. Deaconess- work, well establiahcd, always 
round it an energetic committee of cheerful lady-helpers. 
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enterprise. This might be partially true, if it 
were impossible to add an official element to the 
voluntary. But by this addition we provide 
opportunities and facilities to those who follow 
as well as for those who originate ; and the women 
who work most happily under guidance are per- 
haps by no means the least useful. 

Here too is a partial answer to the objection 
which is often made, that, though the plan be 
good, the right women will never be found. It is 
hardly likely that the best of our women will be 
very forward to take a new position, till that posi- 
tion has been recognized by public opinion. But 
let the occupation of this Diaconate become so far 
customary as to be sheltered from criticism, and 
let support throughout life be guaranteed to those 
who are destitute of pecuniary means — and can- 
didates will not be wanting. It ought not to be 
forgotten that there is an industrial side to this 
question. In 1851 the adult women in England 
were half a million in excess of the adults of the 
other sex. Has God made a mistake in the law 
of population, or do we make a mistake in not 
acting on the hint which He gives us? Some 
foolish things have perhaps been said concerning 
the competition of male and female labour. Still 
it is true that new vocations, directly or indirectly 
remunerated, are much needed for many of our 
women;* and in regard to the occupation here 

* Among many other Essays on this subject, we may 
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described, there can be no feminine intrusion into 
the other sphere. No doubt only a limited nuirH 
bar of women are fit for this occupation. But 
suppose one-fiftieth part of the half-million were 
seriously engaged in it. How great would be the 
gajn of our parishes, and how many would hare 
found a life full of usefulnesB and happiness I 

What has just been said must be emphatically 
repeated. It is not every woman who is fit for., 
this kind of service. It is the service of Him who^ 
gave Himself for us, and who came that He, 
might serve. It is service, for His sake, on behalfj 
of the meanest and most sinful. It ia only i^ 
devotion to Him that such service can be found., 
The first deaconesses were at the foot of the, 
' Cross." 

May 1861. 



I lefer eBpocinlly to the EdMnrgh Eemeia for April If 

' and to articlea in the Timea of November Ist and NovemlKl*^ 

I 3nd, 1860. [See Preface.] 

• Matt, xirii. 55, 56 ; Mark iv. 40, 41 ; bsb Laie viiL ■ 
I The same Greek word is used in Matt. viii. 15, 
I Mark ix. 35. It would be interesting and instructive 

trace the usage of this word carefully through the New '~ 
I tament. See, for instance, Eom. xv, 31 ; Cor. ix. 12, 

the English Version the words " minister," 

' " hide some things which are expressive la 
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THE PROTESTANT DEACOKESS-IKSTITUTION 
IH PAEIS* 

Sir, — I wish, with your permission, to offer to 
your readers, at irregular intervals, a few letters on 
a subject concerning which I was allowed to write 
in the Christian Oheerver in the last month of 
1858. The title of that contribution f was "Sun- 
day Schools and Deaconesses ;" but it was remarked, 
in the course of it, that a paper with that special 
reference could only touch a part of a very wide 
subject. Since that time, tlie question of the fe- 
male Diaconate has made -wonderful progress, both 
in public opinion and in actual experiment. The 
" Bible-Woman" system has been established. The 
Mieaing Link has been published. And these, 
important as they are, are only specimens. Hos- 
pitals, workhouses, penitentiaries, and, above all, 
parishes, are feeling the impulse. The subject 
in all its range is under grave discussion. Contri- 
butions based on actual knowledge and careful 
thought can hardly fail to be of some use, even if 
they are desultory and occasional. 

• [A lettflr printed (September 1861) in the Chi-isfiait 
Obterver, See pp. 112, 124.] 
t [Appendix I.] 
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There are various reasons why the considerate 
of the PariH Deaconess-Institution ia an advantage 
oulb starting point. In the first place, its histc^ 
is not very generally known.* When Deaconei 
Institutions have been under consideration in Eng 
land, our attention has been taken up with that < 
Kaiserswerth, not more than itt( importance < 
serves, but too much to the exclusion of othai 
I lay more Btress, however, on this, that the Parf 
Institution has on the whole been the least 8ucc( 
ful of the Continental foundations of the Ba 
kind. It has, therefore, a special value contrO! 
versially, on the principle that it is good policy i 
argument to understate your case. Moreover, U 
difGcultiea which have beset it are peculiarly i 
fltructive. It has struggled into existence throiij 
much debate, and in the couree of this debt 



" Among the scattered notices which have appeared i 
various times, we may particularly meation an appenl (£ 
serted in the Becord newspaper, and elsewhere, in 1850) fi 
the formation of a body of Eaglish Deaconegsea in aaaot * 
tion with the Paris Institution, and specially with the v. 
of rescuing: English women in Paris irom a life of miaa 
and sin. The author of the appeal was Mr. R A. ^ 
for several years a successful ^rent of the Colonial Hbax 
and School Society. [When this Wiis written, I did 4 
know that a. shoi-t iiufice of this Institution liad appealed^ 
the ChrieUan Obeerver in the very year (1858) in whidi^ 
above-mentioned paper was inserted. Nor was 1 tm 
(unless I had forgotten) that it was described very A^Qjr 
the FAliiburgh Redihv) for April 1848. That article anti 
pated much which is now acce]ited by public opinion,! 
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those points have come prominently into view 
which are likely to be most closely scrutinised in 
England. Our own people are naturally anxious 
to be fully informed of all the religious bearings 
of an organization which is pressed on their notice. 
The Paris Deaconess-Institution, though much 
smaller and weaker than some others, is, in this 
point of view, very rich in suggestions. 

The first beginnings of a new religious enter- 
prise are of great importance. We want to be 
satisfied concerning the spirit in which it has 
risen. Our first criticism is directed to this point. 
Our wish is to discover here the traces, so far as it 
is permitted, not only of human sagacity and hu- 
man courage, but of Divine Providence and Divine 
Crrace. I doubt whether any spiritual enterprises 
of our times will stand this test better than the 
founding of Deaconess-Institutions. I am well 
satisfied of this as regards the Institution in Paris. 

As a mere matter of chronology, the idea of a 
female Diaconate was probably quite as early with 
M. Vermeil as with Dr. Fliedner of Kaiserswerth, 
or any other of the founders of the various Deacon- 
ess-Institutions. He thought and spoke about 
the subject in 1830, or before. At that time he 
was pastor of a congregation in Bordeaux. It is of 
some interest to mention this ; for it was from that 
congregation that the lady came, who was of emi- 
nent service in organizing the Institution in Paris, 
and who still presides there. The first steps of 
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the undertaking were mai-ked by those provide] 
tiaJ coincidences, on which a religious mind loTa 
to dwell. This ia not the place for such priynfe 
histories, however important they are for a cqm^, 
plete criticism of undertakings of this kind. Su 
fice it to say, that about 1840, M. Vermeil, wlw 
had then removed to Paris, was urgently imprest 
with the need of giving a definite organization ^ 
female charity, especially with the view of aiding 
and guiding women who had been in prisoiu 
While at Bordeaux, Mdlie. Malveain had long b 
desiring " to devote herself entirely to some wm 
"of this kind;" and about this time the desl 
ripened, under the influence of a deep sorrow, io 
a strong conviction and resolution, " But, 1' 
"path was not clear. She wrote for couQsel^, 
"M. Vermeil on the same day when he wrot«i 
" invite her to Paris." Thus, at the point of h 
tersection of two Christian biographies, grew; U 
this admirable Institution. 

The work began with a difficulty which will [ 
bably be felt in England whenever any simi]H 
attempt is made. This difficulty wilt be appm 
bended more cleiirly, if we contrast the first s" 
of tbe Institution in Paris with the first of thaAi. 
Strashiirg." There M. Harter, the founder, s& 
a long parochial experience, found the T 
spirit risLEig among those who had been bu^^ 

• [See above, pp. 87, 88.] 
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catechumens. Thus he began with a number of 
fit agents, gradually trained by himself from youth, 
and ready to act under others in a spirit of affec- 
tionate obedience. Here, on the other hand, it 
was difficult for Mdlle. Malvesin to counsel and 
control those who were admitted at once as " Sis- 
"ters" without any preliminary probation. It was 
always intended, however, at Paris, to have a " pre- 
" paratory school" for Deaconesses ; and this inten- 
tion is now, after many hindrances, realised. This 
Ecole Preparatoi/re is in fact the Institution itself, 
each department furnishing its opportunities of 
instruction to those who wish to be Deaconesses ; 
the Hospital being one class, the Penitentiary 
another, the Infant School a third. This threefold 
instruction corresponds with the threefold division 
of the work itself, which embraces in separate di- 
visions the cure of the sick, the rescue of the 
guilty, and the teaching of the young. Under the 
second head we must include, besides the Peniten- 
tiary for voluntary inmates, and the Eeformatory 
School for young girls who are placed there by au- 
thority of the law, a Retenue, just now in process 
of establishment, for those intermediate cases to 
which the steady but gentle influence of a female 
Diaconate seems peculiarly applicable. 

As regards the Penitentiary, I was strongly 
convinced there, as I had been elsewhere, of the 
value of a system under which Christian women 
give their lives to the work, and reside day and 
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night among those whom they wish to sare— 
opposed to our English method of committees a 
matrons. Ofallstatisticsjthose connected with d 
subject demand a. very cantious reserve. Some n 
give admirable promise, are presently discOTOi 
to be utterly fallen once more. Some who IiaT^ U 
the temporary home in a furious out hurst of [^ 
are found, after many years, to have traced a bBm 
cere repentance to the influence which they seemU 
to reject. I cannot, however, help noticing th6 
encouraging statement, that, of the inmates of itdl 
Paris Institution, two-thirds are known to bami 
been brought to an orderly and respectable Ytt&t 
and half of these two-thirds to have given pFoofil 
of a thorough religious conversion. 

I have said that this enterprise, in ita progrefl, 
has passed through considerable difficulties. Thj^ 
in fact, is the one single Deaconess-InatitutiM^ 
among several that I have visited, upon whicb|fl 
alight shade of sadness seems to rest, in contr 
with the buoyant elasticity and sustained strengf 
which is conspicuous in all the others. Here o 
does there appear to be any embarrassment \ 
regarila funds. M, Vermeil's health has suffer 
seriously during the la-sit few years. The numbbcJ 
of Deaconesses, too, in the parent-house, is v 
■mall.* Nor are any extended operations < 
on beyond the limits of the parent-house. 



* [See, liDwever, note at tlie end.] 
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is a great contrast with KaiBerswerth, which haa a 
multitude of out-stations. And further, no great 
impression seems to have been prodnced by the 
Paris work on the general body of French Pro- 
testants, whether belonging to the Confession of 
Augsburg, or to those who are technically called 
" Reformed," In the East of France, where the 
former or " Lutheran " tendency prevails, the 
Deaconess-Institution of Strasburg has struck its 
roots both deeply and widely. Among the " Re- 
" formed" Swiss, in Calvdn's adopted country, 
Saint-Lonp has the sanction of public opinion. 
Such in not the case with France generally (of 
course I mean France so far as it is Protestant), 
with regard to the Paris Institution. For this it 
is not difficult to assign the reasons. The atmo- 
sphere of French Protestantism is, on the whole, 
both cold and light. With much Jove of inde- 
pendence and much dislike of authority, there is 
a great lack of the seriousness of spirit, and of the 
habits of simple earnest piety, which characterize 
many families in Germany and Switzerland. 
Thus, in France, women offer themselves very 
sparingly for the work of Deaconesses. Even 
those pastors who are favourable to the principle 
of the work, are very faint in their encouragement. 
And many are imfavourable to the principle. And 
besides the theoretical division of French Pro- 
.testants into Lutheran and Reformed, we must 
remember that there is a wide prevalence of 
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opmions which in England we should regard i 
far from orthodox ; anrl hy the divines of the frd| 
echool, the eatablishment of DeaconeBses sewM 
never to have been viewed with favour. To s| 
I these influences we must add the discouragemooii 
I given by the State to Protestants, except wh< 
I they are stroDg and numerous, and the deternuQ^t 
[ opposition which the Roman Catholics have i 
I to au enterprise which not only is conducted oe 
[ evangelical principles, but has likewise an obviotw 
[ tendency to win the affections of the poor. 

It ia well, as I have said, for an advocate of Gu 
Deaconess cause thus frankly to mention the w«alS 
side of what has been established by M. VCTmea} 
and Mdile. Malvesin in Paris, if it were only fia 
the sake of averting tbe charge of overcolonii 
his picture. But there is this further a 
I in studying the history of tbe struggles of t 

Paris Institution, that we have in it an. accumib 
1 lation of much useful experience, aud a record o 
I important controversies, by attending to which wd 
may hope in England to avoid the like. Perhaps 
the dullest of all printed books are the Aiiufuli 
Reports of benevolent societies ; but the succesaiw 
Eeports of the Institution before us are full c 
valuable suggestions for those who wish to beght 
limilar operations here. It is interesting to t 
the stages of progress through difficulties, and tf^ 
gaining of new positions after conflict ; to obserVj 
bow objectiouSj which are likely to be made ag^q 
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have been refuted already, and how a wide range 
of experience has been gradually obtained. In 
these papers we see the statutes as they have 
been revised on various occasions. Though the 
work has always been in principle the same, yet 
since the time when the first pamphlet was pub- 
lished in 1841, with the title Etablissement des 
Sceurs de ChariU Proteatantes en France, various 
modifications have been introduced in detail.* 
Speaking generally, this institution is " of the 
" less severe and less ecclesiastical type, like 
" those, for instance, of Riehen and Saint-Loup, 
" as contrasted with those of Kaiserswerth and 

" Strasburg."t 

As regards this feature, it may be interesting 
to notice how the establishment struck one of our 
best known and most deservedly respected Angli- 
can theologians. Some few years ago the atten- 
tion of Dr. Wordsworth was attracted to these 
Deaconesses of Paris, and in his journal we find 
the following passage. *'Went to the Barri^re 
" of Charenton, near which is a recently esta- 
blished (viz. in 1842) Institution for Didconesses 
des Eglisea Evangeliques de France, as they 
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* The adoption, after mature consideration, of the term 
Diaconesse instead of Soeur de ChariU Protedante, is instruc- 
tive. 

t Thus, to mention a very small point, the Sisters have 
the opiion whether they will retain their baptismal or family 
names, and we find both in the pzinted list. 
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" term themselves, or Samra de CknriU Pr 
" iestantes. We were very kindly received ' 
" Mdlle. Malvesin, the Soaur Superieure, who is a 
" very pleasiog and affable person, and very rim* 
" pie in her manners and addreas. The costume 
" of these Sisters is certainly a great improvement 
" on that of their namesakes the elder Sceura a 
" CharitS, without being very different from itj 
" This Institution differs in principle from t 
" Society of the Romish Communion in the fol- 
" lowing respects. First, there are no vows, bn 
" only simple engagements for not more than twi 
" years, which may be dissolved for good leaaOBB 
" with the permission of the governing bod^. 
*' Point de eedusion is another circumstance i 
" which these Sisters state that they differ fron 
" the Romish sisterhood. It is certain that tin 
" conductors of this eatabliahnient desire to m^ 
" it a religious one ; the walls are inscribed witl 
•* numerous Scripture tests ; there are Bibles i 
" all the rooms of the Sisters ; and there is 
" Chapel in the building where they assemble ft 
" prayer, singing psalms, reading and expositloi 
" of Scripture, morning and evening daily. Bid 
" here comes out an unhappy want of pHnciipUSj 
*' a defect which is at the root of the system 
" The Institution is under the control jointly 6 
" the two different Protestant communions tb^cm 
" nized and paid by the State in France, viz., Hi 
" Eeformed or Calvinistic, and the LutheraU' 
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Confession of Augsburg ; hence it has, and can 
have, no coTnmon creed and no basis of unity. 
The chapel has a pulpit, but no altar. The 
^^ daily expositions of Holy Scripture in the chapel 
^' are given by the Soeur Superieure, or by one of 
the other Sceurs deputed by her for the occa- 
sion, and are delivered extempore. This Society 
" claims, in the official prospectus of its constitu- 
" tion, to have no other basis than the Gospel {de 
" ne pas avoi/r pour base que PEvangile) ; but it 
" is difficult to see how the members of the Sister- 
hood can, consistently with this assertion, take 
upon themselves the title of Deaconesses without 
any due mission; and how can they reconcile 
their profession of a Scriptural foundation with 
" their daily practice of expounding Scripture^ 
" when they meet in the Book which they expound 
" with the prohibition which suffers them * not to 
«neach?'"* 

Without touching upon the general ecclesias- 
tical questions raised here, I will venture to make 
a comment on just three points in Dr. Words- 
worth's criticism. It is hardly correct to say that 
the Institution is under the joint government of 
the two Protestant communions. Doubtless it 
receives sympathy, and a certain amount of co- 
operation, from members of both, though the 
" Eeformed " are predominant in Paris, as the 

* Diary in France, mainly on Topics concerning Education 
and the Church, London 1845; pp. 171—173. 
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'Lutherans" are at Strasburg; but the estSr 
blishment is really a private one, under the i 
Sigement of those who foiiniled it. As to ihs 
exposition of Scripture bj the Sisters, I thinic 

a can hardly be blamed without unduly p 
the letter of Scripture. I doubt whether the 
ies ever paas beyond the femimne sj 
1 Bs defined by the Apostle, A yery t 
' expression, used to me by M. Vermeil regarding 
the idea of the office waa this, that though the^ 
could not be " ministres de la parole," they might 
be "ministres de Paction." And this point is; 
cloeely connected with what is noticed of the: 
peculiarities of the chtipel. In order to avoid all' 
ecclesiastical complications, it waa fixed that th^ 
chapel should not be used for the celebration t 
the sacraments, but only for the ordinary devotioH^ 
of the house. This question, in all its bearings, ii 
discussed in a very important controversy betwe^ 
M, Vermeil and M. Coquerel, published in the 
Sixth Repori; of the Institution. But that contro- 
versy enters also on other questions of no slight 
consequence, and I believe it will be useful if I 
give some extracts. M. Coquerel is well knowA 
as an eloquent preacher, and as a leader in thei 
free school of French Protestant theologians. Htf 
is not perhaps a Unitarian, but he is what wft 
should call, in England, an Arian or semi-Arian* 
It is from this side of French Protestantism tJiaS 
the opposition to the Deaconess-organization si 
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cliiefly to have come. M. Coquere! wrote warmly 
against it, and M. Vermeil replied iirmly. Tlie 
former, refening to the published regulations, 
laid down certain couditions under which alone 
he could approve the new Institution. We give 
in order two of these requirements, with the 
explanations. 

" 1. No obedience, — In the regulationa I find 
" the following paasE^e : The sujyreme authority 
" is placed in the hands of ike swpenntenda/ng 
" Sister ; her d/itty is to see that rules are ob~ 
" served ; and to her obed/ience is due. Now 
" thifl is the primary article of all monastic foiin- 
" dationa ; this is pure Romanism ; charity thus 
" contrived is not charity, but servitude ; and al^ 
" the more because a Deaconess cannot quit the 
" Institution except after a notice of six months. 
" These are not Gospel principles, for the Gospel 
" of Jesus Christ ia the "perfect law of liberty. 
" (James i. 25.) 

" 2. No vows or engagements, — The Deacon- 
" esses, say the statutes, make no vows ; they take 
" engagements. But let us avoid here all illusion 
" of words. If these religious engagements en- 
" gage, then they are vows; and religious vows 
'* are an importation from Paganism or Mosaism 
" into Chiiatianity. Our fathers abolished them 
" throughout Reformed Christendom, jud^ng 
'* them contrary to the spirit of the GospeL 
" Calvin says that true disciples ought not have 
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I " their conscience bound. (See his Commeniaffy: 
" on Acts, xxL 23.) On this point I am a Gal-' 

" vinist But it is too true that, in establishing a 
I " monastic servitude, it was necessary to forge 
" chains ; and the only possible chains are reli- 
•' gioua vows. You determined to have obedience, 
" and you insisted on its being promised before' 
" God. This Ja perfectly logical." (CoqnRHEiv' 
I PP- 4. 5.) 

"1. 'No obedience.'' — I agree with yon 
' regards claustral, blind, mooastio obedi^ice^ 
' where those who obey are perfectly passive, and^ 
' give up both conscience and will into the h; 
' of a superior. .... But there are two kinds 
'' of obedience. No doubt we require obedience.' 

* But where is it not reqiured ? when can it be 

* dispensed with ? Without obedience there 

* be no subordination ; then what becomes of tha 
' family, of society, of the church ? No t 

I " tion, DO organization, no combined work is any 
" longer possible ; everything is broken up and 
" crumbles away. But while speaking thus, 1 do 
" not forget what truth and charity, evangelical 
" liberty, and human dignity really demand.- 

I " They demand — (1) that the obedience be freej 
" reasonable, and consoientioiis; (2) that in 
" obedience the law be supreme over her wlia 
" commands as well as her who obeys ; (3) thaft 
" it be possible to withdraw from the obedienoe.' 

I ',' And these are our principles. 
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"2. ^ No VOWS or engagements.^ — You allege 
" that the engagements taken by the Deaconesses 
" are anti-Christian vows. But the diflference is 
" immense between the vow and the engagement. 
" The latter is, in fact, simply like that which 
*' takes place in ordinary life, as in the case of 
" servants, teachers, apprentices, &c. As in those 
" instances, so in this : there is a term at which 
"the engagements can be renewed or broken. . . 
" . . . They are taken freely, not as before Grod 
" or in His name, but simply with regard to an 
"administration which receives the Deaconesses 
" on their own applicRtion, instructs them during 
^' eighteen months at least, supplies them with the 
" means of support, tends them in their sicknesses, 
" and assures them of a home in old age. It is 
" expressly stated, also, that the engagement can 
"be broken, not only ^for urgent reasons,' but 
"^by mutual agreement,' seeing that *the work 
" ^ claims no devotion but that which is willingly 
" ^ rendered.' If we ought to avoid illusions of 
"words, .surely we ought to avoid confusion of 
"ideas." (Vermeil, pp. 12 — 16.) 

In the same report a further answer is given to 
M. Coquerel by another writer: — "No obedien^cSy 
" you say ; but observing rules which you know 
"beforehand, is no servitude. Following the 
" direction of the person who is judged most 

capable, is not servitude If the law of 

Christ is perfect liberty , the bond of marriage is 
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" contrary to that law," And then he adds: ' 
" obedience is equivalent to anarchy. What is tad 
" admiaistration, without some chief to give dirad 
" tion and impulse ? A body -without a head c 
" mind is a corpse."* 

I add no comment on these extracts. Thdi 
are questions which must be considered by thoc 
who contemplate the establishment of any a 
gous institutions in England ; and I think it j 
not without advantage to present the controver 
exactly as it has already occurred in France. 

I will only say, in couclusion, concerning tbif 
Paris Deacon ess- Institution, that it would be qtati 
a mistake to conclude, from the preceding ; 
marks, that it is a failure. If it was good polie 
to begin a series of papers on the Female DiaaO 
nate by understanding my argument, it is duQ<i 
the cause which is advocated to leave the readei 
in no doubt as to the success of this practici^ 
illustration of it. No doubt the Paris InstitutJo* 
has still to contend with diEGculties. It is in i 
less favourable position now, with regard to Grovenir> 
ment, than when the late Duchess of Orleans conlA 
extend to it a powerful help. But even in pul>^ 
recognition it has been gaining ground of lattt 
The municipality of Paris received so favourahli 
a report of the establishment, from a commiasd 
appointed to examine it, that it has pledged itj 

• Pages 30, 31, &om rUcho dc la lUforme. 
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to a large annual contribution; and within the 
last two years it has received from the central 
government that public authorization which is 
only given to philanthropic institutions of acknow- 
ledged utility.* As regards internal statistics, 
whereas in 1854 there were only fourteen Dea- 
conesses, there are now twenty-one, exclusive of 
probationers.! As regards the successful main- 
tenance of a principle under discouragements, 
this Paris Institution is peculiarly valuable and 
important. It is a firm outpost in an enemy's 
country. Its very struggles make it a most in- 
structive sample of a system, which is growing and 
spreading, and which, in fact, has so grown and 
spread as to have become a feature of the best 
Continental Protestantism. — Your obedient ser- 
vant, J. S. H. 

August 1861. 



♦ [See above, page 89, on the similar recognition, at an 
earlier period, of the Deaconess-Institution at Strasburg.] 

t There has been an increase also in the out-stations. 
One Deaconess conducts a home for convalescents at Passy ; 
one is at Rouen. Six, in all, are now labouring beyond the 
limits of the parent-house. [The Report of April 1861 ex- 
hibits a still further growth. The Deaconesses were then 
twenty-six ; and the Probationers had risen in the preceding 
three months from ten to fifteen. The out-stations, too, 
had further increased, and then occupied ten Deaconesses.] 

Q 
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DEACONESSES or THE PEIMTira CHUItOH. sS 
EXHIBITED IN THE APOSTOLICAL CONSTITUTIOl 

SiH, — In the discussions respecting the Fema 
Diaconate which have arisen in England, an 
which, I hope, are likely to continue till tiu 
Diaconate is estabhshed among us in a wise an 
practical form, some thought has naturally be^ 
given to the Deaconesses of the Early Church. 

It does not indeed follow, that if we are 1 
have an authorized ministration of women ) 
part of our ecclesiastical system, it must neee 
sarily he the restoration of something in i|t 
ecclesiastical system of the first three or four (jeti* 
turies. Such a ministry might be suggested, li 
the circumstances of our times, and fully juatafi) 
by Scripture, without having anything exad 
corresponding with it in primitive times. 

The converse diatinction, on the other hai 
also must be borne in mind. The Scriptu 
aspect of this question, and its early ecclesiaeli 
aspect, are two different subjects. It ia quite oi 

• [A letter printed {March 1863) in the Chrintian \ 
server. See p. 38 and Fref&ce.] 
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ceivable that we might find a system prevailing in 
the first three or four centuries of such a character 
as, when compared with the New Testament, 
evidently to jar and clash with the Inspired 
Writings. In such a case, to restore what is early, 
would not be to establish what is ApostolicaL 

These two cautions cannot be too carefully re- 
membered. But the remembrance of them does 
not make us feel it at all less desirable to study 
the question of that Diaconate of women which 
existed in the early ages. Before we can even 
discuss the question of restoring primitive Dea- 
conesses, we must know what those Deaconesses 
were. We must also endeavour to distinguish be- 
tween what was essential and what was accidental 
in their office. Thus only shall we be able to 
determine whether the circumstances of our times 
are such as to demand or suggest the restoration 
of the ancient system. 

Feeling the importance of this inquiry, I have 
made it my business, with such leisure as I could 
command, to prosecute it independently, not simply 
reading what others have compiled, but examining 
the original sources. And I shall be glad if you 
can find room for some of the results. 

As to the original sources of information them- 
iselves, they are very widely scattered over a large 
range of writings extending through several cen- 
turies. We find incidental notices of Deaconesses 
in commentaries, in treatises, in histories, in the 

Q2 
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decrees of Councils, in the enactments of both 1^ 
Civil and Canon Law, and even in Ijeathen write 
It maybe doubted whether these notices haveev] 
been collected, examined, and criticised aa careful 
and closely aa the subject deserves. It must indi 
be acknowledged that Ziegler* among the G* 
mana, and our own Bingham,f have written i 
eeming' it with much learning and discriminatlM 
Nor ought the Dutch Suicerf to be forgotton, wj) 
in a shorter compass has given an excellent b 
mary of the chief facts of the case. But ( 
these, and all other writers on the subject, haj 
left something to be desired. One s 
formation — the so-called Apostolical Constitutii 
— has certainly not been used with this view B 
fully aa it might have been. It is, perhaps, H 
most important document with which we have 1 
do in the present investigation ; and I believe m 
whole task will be simplified, if I confine m^e 
to it in the present letter. No doubt the arguma 
is far more powerful when its various elements a 
used in combination. The true force of histori(a'^ 
evidence is best seen when other historical evidei 



* Cqspeiris Ziegleri de Diaconis ef Zh'nconimi ZiAgr t 
mwrfurifM (Wittenberg 1078), The book is now rather M 
andiBtobehadBometimesboimdupwiUihisS 
BometinteB with his dissertBtion de Sole Eccksia. He fa 
of DeaeooeMoa in his Isst chuptBr. 

■j- Ajitiq. of the Chr. Chitn^h, vol. i. bk. ii. ch. 32. 

\ See under the head " Diacouiasa," ia lua Theai 
Ecdeeuistious. 
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can be adduced to the same eflfect. But there is 
some advantage in the present instance, as regards 
clearness, in pursuing certain threads separately 
and independently. And if the strands of the 
rope are once distinctly in our hands, it is not 
very difficult afterwards to combine them. 

A word must be said first upon the Apostolical 
Constitutions themselves. To discuss thoroughly 
their intrinsic value, the history of their forma- 
tion, their probable date, would be quite impos- 
sible here. Still a few sentences on the subject 
are necessary.* 

Now, in the first place, we cannot possibly ac- 
cept these Constitutions as given literally by the 
Apostles. Nor can we even take them as a pure 
unmixed representation of the Church of the 
first three centuries. There is no doubt that they 
are largely interpolated from corrupt sources and 
from later periods. But then it must be observed 
that this does not affect our present argument so 
much as at first sight appears. Whatever is said 
about Deaconesses in the Apostolical Constitutions, 
proves their existence within the period during 
which these Constitutions came into their present 
form. It is evidence, moreover, of the state of 

* I have throughout, besides the book and section, given 
the page from the well-known Patrea Apodolici of Cotelier 
(Antw. 1698). I may add, that there is a recent and very 
convenient edition of the Constitutions alone by Ueltzen. 
(Schwerin and Eostock, 1853.) 
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fedmg in the Church regarding those officflhE 
within that period. And the lower the date ta 
which we muat bring down the compoaition trf 
these documents, the larger ia the range of time 
tlirough which we can trace these officers, aod 
through which we can gather scattered notices fl£ 
prevailing sentiment' in regard to them. 

But now, as to the date itself, I believe the <^- 
nion of those is correct, who consider a very largft 
part of these Constitutions to be Ante-Nicene. JISi 
would not be difficult to range high authorities eit' 
two sides, the spurious and corrupt charactec 'flf 
the documents in question being maintained «i£ 
one side, their early date and proximity to tlie 
Apostles on the other. This of itself presents a 
strong ground for thinking that the intermediate 
position is the right one; a view which (to adduce 
only one name) is iu harmony with the judgemea^ J 
of a shrewd critic, whose opinion on such a po^tS 
deserves to have great weight, the late FrofesiKtff 
Blunt.* I cannot well doubt that the Constatvl 
tioQS do give us what may he called a picture irffl 
the Church of the first three centuries — a piotote I 

■ Fiain Sermons, vol. iii. p. 241, Prof. Bluet adduces sa 
arguments for Ihe early data of certain parts of the Consti- 
tutions, tlie aUuaions tu peI^3ecutioDa, to Heathen triboiuls, 
to the mixture of Christian ajid Heathen inemberH la the 
same family, to the poverty and mean rank of tie ChriatiMM, 
and to the strong' sympathy among them, indicating, ii 
opinion, scanty numbers and close lelationahip. 
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distorted, doubtless, and in many places retouched 
— but still a picture which is a moderately good 
likeness on the whole. It is a picture in which 
many personages are found irregularly grouped 
together, and probably not always in their right 
order and relation. Among these personages, 
there is no doubt that there are Deaconesses to be 
seen. It is with them alone that we are concerned 
at present. 

We ask three principal questions in regard to 
these Deaconesses. (1) How far are they really 
and definitely prominent personages in the scene 
before us ? (2) What were their official duties ? 
(3) What their ecclesiastical status? The answers 
to these questions will give us a clear and compre- 
hensive view of the whole subject. 

(1.) Now, in the first place, there is no doubt 
that the Deaconesses are very prominent in that 
picture of the Early Church which is given in the 
document under consideration. 

The Apostolical Constitutions are by no means 
of great length ; but those women who were en- 
gaged under this title in official ministrations are 
mentioned, or implied, more than twenty distinct 
times. And not only so; but considerable portions 
of two books (the third and the eighth) are taken 
up with regulations having reference to their 
ministry. And perhaps even more stress ought to 
be laid on those incidental notices which assume 
the office as a matter of course. When, for 
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instance, an institution is used in an illui 
manner, to exhibit an analogy or to elucidateiD 
theory, it is evidently a familiar institution. Noo 
is the force of this remark weakened by the &elif 
that the illustration or analogy may seem to i 
very fanciful and even revolting. We shall pemC 
haps be disposed to find little fault with such Sfl 
passage as the following, where, in comparing; 
Christianity with Judaism, it ifl said (iL 25, GoteU 
238), that Jesus is the High -priest, the Presbjrtecd 
are the Priests, " the Deacons and Deaconesses 
"and other subordinate persona,* the Levitesi! 
In another placet (ii- 26, Cotel. 239) we find if 
similar analogy, but with different details. Heol 
the Bishop represents the Almighty Father, tJjj 
Deacon is compared to the Son, the Deaconess U 
the Spirit, inasmuch as "she does and speahi 
" nothing without the Deacon," and m.oreovffli 
" no woman is to come to the Bishop or ] 
" without the Deaconess.''^ In this instance n 

• These other Bubordinate persons, placed hera in tl 
samQ general group as tke Deacooa and Deaconesses, aifr 
Singera, Doorkeepers, Widows, Virgins, and Orphans. 
eh^ have occasion to refer to them afterwards. 

f One of these contexts passes gradually into the oth(Kf ' 
and I cannot help thinking; that the first part, where 
Lay-people are addressed as " God's chosen church and h( 
"nation," is of earlier date than the last part, where 
Bishop is epoken of aa " God's vicegerent 

X \^Avfu Trig itatovov iitilifiia irpQahui yvfq rf! fioicdvy^ 
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find it impossible to sympathize for a moment 
with this train of thought. But no argument 
could be better to prove the fact, that Deaconesses 
were a conspicuous part of the ecclesiastical or- 
ganization of the time. On this head it is need- 
less to say more. Whatever follows under the two 
other heads is a support and confirmation of this. 
(2.) The last quotation introduces us at once 
to our second point, viz., the consideration of the 
duties of the primitive Deaconesses. We must 
not expect to be able to gather all their duties 
from the scattered notices in the Apostolical Con- 
stitutions ; but one guiding principle which regu- 
lates these duties has already been before us. The 
ministrations of these persons had especial refer- 
ence to the requirements of their own sex, and to 
the maintenance of decorum in the relations of 
men and women. Other passages in the Consti- 
tutions enable us to see this in detail.* Mean- 
time, in order to perceive their full force, we must 
bear in mind the seclusion which was customary 
among Greek women, at the time when Christianity 
was established in the Levant. 



* As another specimen of a general passage, I may men- 
tion iii. 19 (Cotel. 289), where it is said that the female 
Deacon is to make it " her active business to do service to 
the women." And again, iii. 16 (Cotel. 287), the Bishop is 
charged to choose ^^ a faithful and holy Deaconess for the 
ministrations that relate to women." [U.pox€ip^(fa(T9ai 
dioLKOVov 'JTKTTTJv Kol CLyiav liQ viiQ T&v ywaiK&v vfTijpstriag,^ 
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This kind of secludon was in some degree ob- 
served in the Early Church, and at times of public 
worship. At such times the Deaconesses were 
door-keepers (viii, 28, Cotel. 411) to that part of 
the church where the women were assembled sepa- 
rately, aa indeed is the custom among the Oriental 
Christians now. In another passage, where the 
church is compared to a ship (ii. 57, Cotel. 263), it 
is directed that the Deaconesses are to take their 
stand at the entrances of the women, "like those 
" who receive the fares of the passengers as they go 
" on board." And in what follows (ii. 58, CoteL 267) 
it is particularly impressed upon them, that just 
as the Deacon is to see that any iinknown stranger, 
or any poor man, or meanly-born man, coming 
into the congregation, is to be treated with respect^ 
and have an honourable place cheerfully conceded 
to him; so the Deaconess ia to attend to the com* J 
fort of all the women who come, whether rich a 
poor." 

Another service for which these miniaters i 
« on the occasion of the bai 



* Something' of the same Mtid ia ciistomnryin the Socie^lfl 
of Friends, whose rule is, that in puhlic worship the mtn ■ 
end women are seated aeparately. But the comperieoQ nwj 
be pressed still further. In Sewcl's History of the QiuAiTt 
(1811) we are told, in an accouut of some opponents of tlie 
Order established by George Fox, that " they were greatly 
" bent against the women'a meetings, who, <» Scaeoaeises, met 
" together at set times, to provide for poor families, and mck 
" people that were La want," ii. 399. 
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women (iii. 15, Cotel. 287). This we understand 
at once, when we remember the primitive prac- 
tice of immersion, as well as the secluded habits 
of females in the East. Thus it is said in a second 
passage, where the subject is mentioned (iii. 16, 
Cotel. 288), that Deaconesses are needed on such 
occasions, in order that the ceremony may be done 
" with becoming decency ;" and in a third passage 
(viii. 28, Cotel. 411), that the arrangement is 
adopted " for the sake of decorum."* 

The two duties which have just been mentioned 
may be truly called duties of routine. But theire 
are other passages which exhibit the Deaconesses 
as engaged in a higher and less restricted sphere. 
Thus in a place (iii. 15, Cotel. 287) where it is 
said in general terms that " the services are many 
" for which a female diaconate is needed,"t it is par- 
ticularly* specified that it may be necessary to em- 
ploy women under domestic conditions, where men 
would be unsuitable. This evidently opens a wide 
field of usefulness. Whatever the acts in which 
she might be engaged, the range of the i/nfluence 
of a Deaconess would of course depend on her cha- 
racter and her circumstances. The same remarks 
are applicable to her service among the poor, 
which has been just touched on already, but which 

* For an illustration of the last point I referred to the 
Quakers. For an illustration of this I may refer to the ar- 
rangements customary among the Baptists. 

t [This is the motto on the title-page.] 
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is more specifically mentioned elsewhere (iii. 19, 
Cotel. 289). 

This last passage is worthy of especial aotice for 
more reasons than one. It is prescrihed that "thef i 
" Deacons are to he, lite the Bishop, free from 
" blame, but more fitted for active service, that they| J 
" may be able to minister to those who need help: 
"and thewoman,'" it is added, "must be zealous irtj 
" ministering to the women : and both * must b 
" ready for errands, for journeys, and for subord 
" nate service of every kind."! By "the woman" i 
meant "the female Deacon." Thus the paasa§ 
is a very important commentary on 1 Tim. iii. llj 
where "the women" are undoubtedly (as I think) 
not "the wives of the Deacons," but ' 
" Deacons." J 

But the point before us is the nature of the d 
ties of these ministering women. And here clearl]^ 
we see something of their wider range. Thus tl 
allusion to journeys brings at once to our recoUec 
tion another passage of Scripture, viz., Rom. Svifl 
1, where " Phcebe, the deaconess of the church off 
" Cenchrese," is presented to us as travelling o 

• ThiB reraindB na of one of the Puritan regulatioiifl n 
garding- "Deacons of both kinds." See ahove, p. 66, uotft. 1 

t ["jl/iiu/iDi ii; tal iiriaicoTiig, ^ivov Si lio-jtuXror. 
Kal Tl fir yunj rdg yuwaleac otto uMJo una ^ipairiiitv, i/i^Tipa 
S ra TTpbc AyfMav, iKitiplap, iir^piaiay, SoeXeini:'] 

X [ruvaiiHJ!; (urjoirujc of/ivdt, ic.r.A. See above p. 57. The 

separate mention of the Deacon's wife in the next veise- ia 
another decisive argument,] 
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some Christian errand from Corinth to Eome.* But 
we may proceed to gather more from this paragraph 
of the Constitutions, where the duties of the Diacon- 
ate are pursued in detail, and with rich illustra- 
tions from those passages of Scripture which speak 
of the example of Him, who came ** not to be 
" ministered unto, but to minister." Bearing in 
mind the coordination of the male and female dea- 
cons, we naturally apply to both whatever is gene- 
ral. And where " the sick" are mentioned, as they 
are very prominently, we feel that we are espe- 
cially within the sphere of feminine ministration. 
Another point, too, is worthy of notice. It is 
urged on the Deacons (and I presume this includes 
both branches of the Diaconate) that their duty is 
" to seek out cases of distress, and to inform the 
" bishop of those who need visiting." " For ye 
" ought," continues the sentence, " to be his very 
^* life of activity, and his means of obtaining infor- 
*^ mation." This, however, is a wordy translation of 
a very terse and emphatic phrase-f I have never 
seen so well expressed what I conceive the prac- 
tical efifect of a well-arranged female Diaconate 
would be.J But I must pass to my third head. 



* 



t 



'See above, p. 119, note.] 



"^vxTi ynp avTOv Kal al<T9ri<ric iJvai d^iiXere,^ 

J If I might hazard a conjecture, I should take the 19tli 

Section of the third book to be an early and unmixed part 

of the Constitutions. It is full both of the words and the 

spirit of the New Testament ^ and it has no ultra-hierarchical 
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remarking only, as I proceed, that the fragmeaff! 
thus lightly put together show that the ofScejO^ 
the early Deaconessea waa concerned, not only vHtf 
the routine of public worship and baptiam, but? 
with the condition of the poor, the life of fatnilieoj 
the sufferings of the flick, with the parochial wc 
of the clergy, and even with distant missions. 

(3.) From the duties, then, of the Deaconess 
pass to her ecclesiastical statue : and some of i 
passages which I have already quoted give us h^ 
true position at once. We have seen the BeacoS 
and Deaconess mentioned side by side as coordioalig' 
officers. And this is the case repeatedly in tl^ 
Apostolical Constitutions. The latter waa for tbA 
women what the former was for the men. We Sndj^ 
the "man-deacon" and the "woman-deacon" 
representing two sides of one ofEce. This coord^ 
nation of the two, and the subordination of both tS 
the Bishops and Presbyters, together give a fi^ 
representation of the whole of the case. 

The great line waa drawn below the Fresbyt^ 
Just aa it is said (iii. 6, Cotel. 277) that " womM, 
" must not teach in the church ; for that our gredl 
" Teacher, the Lord Jesus, when He sent out 
" twelve, sent not women to preach : and yet 
" He no lack of women ; for with Him were 
" mother and His sisters, also Mary Magdal< 

features. Presbyters are not mentioned, raid the 

the bishop seems to be litde more than a poiisL Ctrnpi 

Philipp. i. 1, iv. 2, 3. 
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^^ Mary the mother of James^ the sisters of Lazarus^ 
"Salome, and others:" — so in another place 
(iii. 9, Cotel. 282, 284) it is said that ^^ women 
*^ ought themselves not to baptize, not to exercise 
'^ priestly functions ; for," it is added, "to ordain 
" priestesses would be a Pagan impiety : had such 
"an ofl&ce been destined for women, the Lord 
*^ would have been baptized, not by John, but by 
« His mother."* 

But further, the Deaconess was in fact rather 
below the Deacon. This is clear from a passage 
in the eighth book (viii. 28, Cotel. 411), where the 
functions of the dififerent ecclesiastical persons are 
described. Thus it is there said that, in the ab- 
sence of the Presbyter, the Deacon is to exercise 
discipline over the Deaconess, as well as over the 
Sub-deacon, the Eeader, and the Singer. The 
same result follows from another passage (viii. 31, 
Cotel. 412), concerning what remains of oblations 
at the Eucharist, where it is directed that the 
Bishop is to receive four parts, the Presbyters 
three, the Deacons two, and the Deaconesses, with 
the other subordinate officials, only one, — " each 
*** class according to its dignity; for the church is 
** not a school of confusion, but of order." 

But then, on the other hand, the Deaconess is 
by no means a mere lay person. She has an official 

* It should be noticed, that in the Constitutions the Dea- 
con, as well as the Deaconess, is precluded £rom baptizing 
(viii. 29, Cotel. 411). 
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status. She is formaUy appointed to sotnet 
more than mere casual and voluntary duties. 

In these Apostalical Coi^tntions we find thiee' 
dasaes of women definitely mentioned as in some 
way distinguished from the rest of their sex 
Deaconesses, Widows, and Vii^ns. At the Loi 
Supper (viii. 13, Cotel. 405) these three clase 
communicate after the clergy and their suboi 
nate miniatera, and before the general body of 
laity. But the Widows and Vii^na do not appeal, 
in the same official character as the Deaconesses. 
The three classes are grouped together in the pOfr^ 
sage which was first cited in this letter (ii. H 
Cotel. 238); but immediately afterwards, whe 
active official duty la to be used in the analt^ 
(ii. 26, Cotel. 239), the Deaconess atone is adduced^ 
and very different language is used of the ol' 
The Widows and Orphans are compared to 
Altar of Burnt-offering, the Virgins to the AH 
of Incense. So we might contrast two consecutil 
sections in the eighth book, in one of which (■ 
30, Cotel. 411) it ia said that tithes are intent 
partly for " the Virgins, the Widows, and thi 
"who are suffering from poverty;"* whereaa 
the other, which relates to oblations at the Euchi 
riat (viii. 31, Coteh 413), the Deaconesses havS 
position, as above noticed, among official 

• In the same section it is said that the first-fruits h 
to the PrieatB, and those who esercise the Disconate n 
them, I imagine the latter phrnae may include both b 
and female Beaeona, 
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sons, while Widows and Virgins are not men- 
tioned. In my subsequent letters the terms 
"Widow" and "Viigin" will come UAder notice 
in their secondary application, as possibly synony- 
mous with "Deaconess:" but in the Apostolical 
Constitutions I believe the distinction which I have 
drawn to be absolute ; and, possibly, this distinc- 
tion may have some bearing on the question of the 
antiquity of these documents. However this may 
be, it is important ; and, so far as I know, it has 
not been clearly pointed out before.* 

The most forcible proofs, however, of this dis- 
tinction have not yet been quoted. Several chap- 
ters at the beginning of the third book are occupied 
with details regarding the Widows; conveying the 
impression that they were a class of persons regis- 
tered to receive relief,t and also that they were a 
very troublesome class ;J and then follows (iii. 7, 
Cotel. 281) the injimction — that they are to 

* [The Apostolical Constitutions in their Coptic fonn 
f eem not to mark this distinction so sharply between the 
Widow and the Deaconess, and accordingly they present the- 
Widow to us in a more official character. She is appointed 
for prayer (Bunsen's Hippotytus, ii. 311, 313), also for nurs- 
ing (307). It would be interesting if we could trace these 
local variations in detail. It is remarked (229) that each 
great church "had its own disciplinary regulations and 
<' forms."] 

f Here we recur inevitably to 1 Tim. v. 3 — 16 ; but dis- 
cussion of this must be reserved. 

J [Mr) x^p«c, oXKa iriipaQ is one of the severe expressions 
in this part of the book.] 

B 
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obey not only the Bishops, Preabytera, and ] 
oons, but also the Deaconesses. But, above t 
the decisive words in the eighth book are toBtfl 
remarked — " The Virgin is not ordained " (viiCl 
24, Cotel. 409); " The Widow is not ordainedr®! 
(riii. 25, ib.) Whereas the Deaconess, on the otfaot J 
hand, is most explicitly " ordained." ' .^ I 

I have said that the Dea<:oness is, accordiagti 
the Constitutions, " ordained." By this I meail*l 
that she is set apart to her office by prayer and bhtt I 
laying on of hands. The prayer used on ■ 
occasion (and it is a most beautiful and espres 
prayer) ia actually given to us (viii. 20, CoteL 4 
And as to the laying on of hands, this is not a n 
inference from the prayer, or from the techi 
meaning of a word.f The direction ia t 
plicit, and a strong contrast with the aboTe-mei 
tioned prohibition (viii. 19, Cotel. 407) — " 
" regards the Deaconess, Bishop, thou abalt % 
" thy hands on her, in the presence of the Presa 
" ters, the Deacons, and the Deaconesses ; and tbt 
"shalt say" — . Then follows the prayer.} 

• [In the Coptic liegulBtions, the Widow, who, aa we la 
Been, ia there not very flharply distinguislied from the l 
conesa, is Bimply " appointed, not ordained ; '' " 
"not to perform any pulilicAiiroTrpjlu." Ewtthenneitherjl 
Header nor Sub-deacon ia ordained. The former ii 
" appointed with prayer," the latter simply " aamed. 
BnoBen's Hipp. ii. p. 811.] 

f [XiipoTorin, equivalent to ixirifiefni rds X^'PT- 9« 

above, p. 47, a. 2.] 
J The prayer is quoted at length above, p. 39. 
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But now I have to say, in conclusion, with regard 
to this '' ordination," that the very same technical 
term is applied (iii. 11, Cotel. 284) to BeHulers, 
Doorkeepers, and Singers, as well as to Deacon- 
esses ; and that the regulation concerning the 
imposition of hands on these female ministers is 
immediately followed by regulations in the same 
terms, having reference to Sub-deacons and 
Eeaders : — ^* Bishop, in appointing the Sub- 
** deacon thou shalt lay thy hands, on him," (viii. 
21, CoteL 408,) " Appoint the Eeader by laying 
« thy hands on him." (viii. 22, Cotel. 409.) We 
must not allow ourselves to be misled by the 
meaning of the word ^^ ordination," as we now 
employ it. The imposition of hands had a wider 
range in the Early Church than it has with us ; * 
and distinctions must be drawn with regard to the 
import of the ceremony on different occasions. In 
the case of the Bishop and the Presbyter, it is a 
solemn consecration. In the case of the Deaconess, 
it is only an official blessing. We ourselves are 
familiar with a Une of demarcation, not very 
dissimilar, between Ordination and Confirmation. 

It is not to be wondered at that those Protestants 
On the Continent who have been practically oc- 
cupied in restoring the Primitive Female Diaconate, 
have differed in regard to the adoption of the im- 
position of hands. This question of restoration, 

• See Heb. vi. 2. 

R 2 
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however, is not the subject with which I am ii 
concerned. I am endeavouring to reproduce tL 
arrange the facts which ancient writings eupplyft 
ua in illuBtration of thia Diaconate. We have ndrf 
succeeded in obtaining from the Apostolical C 
atitutions a clear, though perhaps imperfect, rm; 
aentation of it. The ministers in question i 
exhibited to ua here as strictly subordinate to i 
Clergy, but still as a very conspicuous part of ti 
ecclesiastical system ; they had a very deddeq 
official position, though of the Diaconic as oppM 
to the Preebyteral kind ; and their work had cf 
reference to Christians of their own sex, and a 
partly out of the social circumstances of the titi 
and also is seen to touch those various pointftfl 
social life, at which the service of women ii 
liarly effectual. 

From the general features of the case we nai^ 
rally turn to details. And, no doubt, the Constt- 
tutious leave many questions unanswered. Yet 
they do answer, approximately or fully, some of I 
those questions of detail which we are most in- 
clined to ask. Within what limits of age were Ijto J 
Deaconesses chosen ? Of this nothing seema to^lji 
said. How were thej supported ? Fro 
sage quoted above we should gather that, so far i 
they needed support, it came from church colleo-] 
tions. Were they allowed to retain their own 
property ? Nothing is said which implies the 
contrary. Were they allowed to marry ? There , 
is no hint of any prohibition. What was their | 



6< 
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number? We have the sensible rule (iii. 19, 
Cotel. 289)* that it is to be " proportionate to the 
*' size of the congregation." f Were they required 
to go through a time of probation ? This is not 
made the subject of any express rule.J What 
were their qualifications ? To this the answer is 
explicit. As to condition, they were to be unmar- 
ried women or widows who had been once married 
(vi. 17, Cotel. 348) : as to character, they were to be 
" blameless and of active habits" (iii. 19, Cotel. 289), 
faithful and holy" (ui. 15, Cotel. 287), "faithful 
and worthy of honour" (vi. 17, Cotel. 348). 
Some of these details will come more fully under 
notice in a second and a third letter which I hope 
to write on Primitive Deaconesses. The first will 
trace the subject through the Councils and the 
Canon and Civil Law, the latter through the 
writings of the Greek and Latin Fathers. § 

J. S. M. 

* This passage, adduced again below, is viewed as in- 
clusive of both kinds of Deacons. 

f ['AvaXoyoi trpOQ ro irXrjQog tijq e'jcicXijffiaf.] 

J [In the Coptic form we find this provision regarding the 
official Widow. '' Her husband must have been dead a long 
*' time. Even if she is old, let her be proved for a time ; for 
^' sometimes the passions long survive." — Hippoh ii. 311.] 

§ p have found no leisure yet to fulfil the promise which 
is given here. Much yet remains to be done before the sub- 
ject of Primitive Deaconesses is thoroughly sifted and made 
clear; and perhaps the attempts made here will induce 
others to prosecute the task. See Preface.] 

January 1862. 
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SISTERS OF MEKCY IN THE GEEEK CHUECH. 

The information contained in these remamiDg 
p£^eB is iutereating, both as a specimen of the recent 
simnltaneoua efforts, in very various countries and 
under very various circumatajiceB,* to organize 
the charitable ministrationG of women, and as an 
illuBtration of the modern Greek Church (a vast 
Commiuiion too much depreciated amongst us) on 
its active and benevolent side- 
Two passages of this female ministration in two 
different scenes, one in the Crimea, the other in 
St. Petersburg, are here placed together. How 
far the two may be historically connected, how 
far the latter may have arisen out of the former, 
I am not able to state. But, from the shape in 
which the information has been communicated,! 

• See above, p. 8. 

t The materiala from wLiali this Appendii is compiled (vii. 
the pamphlet mentioned below, the tranalation from, a Rusum 
periodical, and the supplementary statistjcs), are all due tn 
the kiudneea of Madame Bautalioff. This ia a. came wdl 
knowu iu RuBaia. Her husband, Captain Boutakoff, is emi- 
nent as having first thoroug-hly suit eyed the Sea of Aial, 
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and from the occurrence of two important names 
in both accounts, I imagine that the connection 
is close. 

We all remember the siege of Sebastopol, as 
seen from our point of view, and how the blessing 
of systematic feminine service grew out of the 
curse and horrors of war. It is instructive to 
look upon this scene from the opposite point of 
view, to pass within the besieged bastions, and to 
see the same charity arising from the same or 
worse sufferings within the fortress, and in the 
same gentle and courageous form, as among our 
own woimded and sickening soldiers without. 

The account before us* gives the history of one 
year, viz. from Dec. 1, 1854, to Dec. 1, 1855. 
The newspapers told us much of reinforcements 
of troops which were introduced from time to 
time within the Eussian lines. Here we have the 
picture of the arrival of successive detachments of 
Sisters of Mercy. I use the term as generally 
descriptive.! The title used in the narrative is. 



and begun to develope the trade on its rivers. Her brother- 
in-law, Admiral Boutakoff, commanded the '' Vladimir." 

* Die Gemeinttchafi der Schwestem zur Keuserhohung zur 
Pflege der Verwundeten und Eranken, Von dem Akademiker, 
Frof. PirogofE Berlin, 1856. Other accounts of this 
Sisterhood may possibly have appeared in England. I have 
seen no other notice except a slight allusion in the Christian 
Jtemembrancer for July 1861, p. 230. 

t Madame Boutakofi; in her letter; employs the term 
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" Community of Sisters' for tbe honouring 
" the Cross in the Care of the Wounded s 
" Sick ; " and the end and aim of the 
18 thus given in the instructions to the Superit' 
tendent {Obmnn) : " out of the motive of wanu 
" love of our neighbour, and with honest 
" denial, in the name of our Lord Jescs Ci 
" in the tending of the sick and wounded in 
" tary hospitals, to assist with activity accoi 
" to the instructions of the physicians, and, fa0 
" Hides this, to strengthen by Christian codso^ 
" tion those whom they tend in the midst of the^ 
" sufferings." 

It was at the end of November 1854 that tib* 
first detachment, consisting of twenty-eight 
arrived at Simferopol. Many of them were pt 
sently prostrated by typhus fever; and those ^ 
escaped the infection were obliged to devote th( 
strength to caring for their sick sisters. The wd 
was renewed in Baktchiserai ; but again with ^ 
same disheartening interruption. On the ISthi 
January, their ministrations began where ti 
pressing calamities of war were moat urgent, w 
on the south side of Sebastopol ; and about tl 



uraferencfl to allthatiH described here; but 
whether the term is used officially or not, I do not know. 
These "Sisters" are to be carefidly distinguiBhed from the 
Rerman Deaconeasea mentioned above (p. 126, n.) as esfa- 
bliahed among the German residents at St. PeterBljiirg, and 
alao (I belieie) from the nunB connected with the old cM- 
ventual ayatem of the Greek Church. 
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time they were joined by the second detachment.* 
Here we have an account of the systematic distri- 
bution of their services, under the direction of 
Dr. Pirogoff. They were divided into three com- 
panies — those who attended to the immediate 
wants of the wounded, preparing bandages and 
binding up wounds (die Verbandschwestem) ; 
those who took care of medicines, and were re- 
sponsible for their orderly and regular distribution 
(die Apothekerinnenf) ; and those who discharged 
the duties of nursing, the washing and diet of the 
patients, and whatever was connected with the 
cleanliness of the hospitals {die Wirthinnen). 
On the 17 th of January, the third detachment 
came, under Sister Bakunin; and on the 28th 
of March, the fourth, under Sister v. Budberg. 
These two names appear prominently afterwards 
in the most painful and exciting parts of the 
narrative. J 

Names very familiar to us — the Nicolajeff 
Battery — the North Fort — Inkermann — the 

* The thoroughly Kussian character of what is here de- 
scribed will be seen if the names of this detachment are given 
as a specimen. The Sisters of this group were named Nasi- 
moff, Wigiliansky, Bogdanoff, Schinkewitsch, Linsky, Sale- 
bedsky, Krupsky, Siniawsky, Grigorjeff, Kusnezoff, Proto- 
popoff; and Golubzoff. 

.t See above (p. 98) what is said of the Miilhausen 
Deaconesses. 

J Pp. 6, 7, 8, 10, 12; 14, &c. 



Malakoff — occur in various parts of this tou^ 
ing Btory. To give it consecutively and 
detail would occupy too much space. Tl 
scenes may be briefly noted, as samples of 
whole. 

One of the most dreadful waa in that h< 
where those cases were received which were hope- 
less, and in which ^ngrene bad supervened. 
" Here Sisters Grigorjeff, Bogdanoff, and Golubzoff 
"patiently went through the hardest and most 
" thankless offices of the Sisterhood, and such as 
" require the highest grade of self-denial, as well 
" as the strongest health." It is truly added that 
no one fa whom such things only come by hear- 
say, can really know the horrors of such an office, 
or appreciate its devotion. Cries of pain and 
terror— sights the most hideo\is and revolting — 
delirium, despair, and death, were the faraUi&r 
life of these sisters, and of the one Priest, the 
"Monk Benjamin," who is mentioned here as 
discharging the duties of his office in this par- 
ticular hospital. • 

From this we may pass to the large operation 
room, into which the wounded were being con- 
tinually brought, from the fourth, fifth, and sisth 
bastions, and where the Sisters were actively and 
incesBantly employed day and night. The elements 
of the picture here are litters bespattered witli 
blood — the noise of bursting shells— groans and 
mangled limbs — the steam of the gore (which waa 
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an inch deep under foot)* mingled with the fumes 
of chloroform — the doors opening and shutting 
— and wounded men continually carried in and 
out, with. the short word of order, *^on the table," 
« on the bed," " to this hospital," " to that hos- 
"pital" — the white mantles of the Sisters moving 
sUently to and fro among the grey military cloaks 
of officers and men — and then at night the whole 
made more dismal by the light of candles and 
lanterns. Here, too, to complete the picture, must 
be mentioned Paskewitsch the Sailor, the " living 
*^ tourniquet," as he is called,! who could hardly 
find time to follow the surgeons as they summoned 
him from bed to bed. Here Sister Bakunin pre- 
sided with an astonishing coolness, strength, and 
forgetfulness of self, and deaf to the entreaties of 
Sister v. Budberg, who in vain counselled her to 
Intermit her exertions at least during the night. 

We may turn now to the retreat over the bridge, 
when the soldiers and Sisters passed on the 27th 
of August X to the north side of the city. On that 
day Sister v. Budberg received a contusion on the 
shoulder, when she was helping a wounded man 
on his way to the hospital. On the day before she 
had been injured by the shattering of a window. 
Her task on the retreat was to take charge of a 

* " Das geronnene Blut einen Zoll hoch stand." — P. 12. 
t ^^Er besass eine besondere Kunst, die Aiterien bei 
'' Amputationen zuzudriicken." — lb, 

% In our style, the well-remembered Sept. 8tb. 
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hiMTy burden containiDg some precious relics c^ 
1 the Sisterhooil, and some money belonging to tbft 
I wounded;* and she almost sank with fatigue when 
I she reached the northern bfuik. The last of the 
I fiisterfaood who crossed the bridge was Sista 
I Sakunin. 

L • At the last date (viz. December 1855)t tkf 
L distribution of these Sisters was as follows, tiz.,; 
i — (1.) Twenty-eight at Simferopol, the head-r. 

quarters. (2.) Nine attending there to the Trana- 

port Seryice. Here, too, was the chief depot of 
I medical stores (containing linen, tea, coffee, win^ 
\ Bugar, drugs, bandages, &<3.\ under the auperrisioo 
I of the Sisters, and supplied by the Grand-DudieBa 
I Helen. (3.) Nine in Baktchiserai. (4.) Three- 

on the Belbek4 (5.) Six in Perekop, (6.) 

* la July a coBvaleacent hnapital liod been estabUalied 
[ under canvas, in the Btjlljei-Viillej : Rnd here several Si«- 
I tera served, living in tente and Tartar huts. One of ' ' 
I WW appointed to have the eBpecial chai^ of the m 
And property belonging to the patients. V. 2L 

t Cape Paul waa one scene of the labours of these devoted 

women (pp. 14, 17, 18, 20) ; but this was at an earlier 

period, before the MalakoEf whs taken. Those who have 

followed the history of tlie siege in connei^tion with the 

I topography can realise the danger and diiEcuIty of this 

} It iaremarkedhereioanote that those three Sistewl 
I ranee the day of the retreat lived in the Belbek-Valley, 
[ g, damp and miBerahle hnt, that they might attend to the 
f wounded soldiers. Here, too, appears again the goo2 
I " Monk Benjaiuin," in assiduous attention to the snffeien. 
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Twenty-six in Nicolajeff. (7.) Twenty-three 
in Cherson. Each of these stations had a depot 
of stores similar to the above> but on a smaller 
scale. 

What has hitherto been given is taken from the 
Grerman pamphlet mentioned in the note.* What 
follows is translated from a Eussian periodical,! 
and relates to St. Petersburg. I am not aware, 
as I said before, whether the latter of these chari- 
table organizations has arisen from the other ; but 
two names are prominent in both — that of the 
Princess, to whose generosity the origination and 
support of the whole is largely due — and that 
of Dr. Tarasoff, whose happy task it has been to 
carry the wishes of Her Imperial Highness into 
effect. 

" The Sisters live in a house bought by Her Im- 
** perial Highness the Grand-Duchess Helen. This 
^* house is situated in the poorest quarter of St. 
" Petersburg ; for the destitute, the poor, and the 
" sick, are the real family of the Sisters. In this 
" residence they are close to two sections of the 
Hospital for the working-classes, to the Chil- 
dren's Hospital, and to the Hospital for the 






Dr. Pirogoff urged the removal of the Sisters to Duwanky, 
where 600 were sick in hospital j but it was felt that this 
change would be so great a blow to the miserably lodged 
siifferers on the Belbek that the plan was given up. 

* Page 247. 

t The date is Jan. 1861. 
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" Navy. They do regnilar service in all tbflM' 
" eBtablishments, and live here in the midst of tha 
■' working men and working women of Tarioini; 
'* Faetoriee, who are generally the people moot' 
" subject to accidents and need. ' ' 

" Knowiog all this, you expect, when you eote^ 
* into the houae occupied by the Sisters, to see thef 
■' most gloomy and painful sights ; but you fihi 
'■'■ quite the contrary ; you feel that you are enters 
" ing a houae where the sufferer obtains relief and 
" the unhappy finds consolation and peace. 

" The houae occupies three sides of a wide" 
" cotirt-yard, and the back-ground is formed by a' 
" large and spacious garden. The lower part of 
" the house is occupied with rooms for the recep- 
" tion of the poor, constituting in fact a kind of 
" temporary hospital, where are seen every mom-' 
" ing a number of sick and wounded people. Thesff 
'* belong generally to the working-classes, and sucll 
" aa cannot quite leave off work, and are not ill' 
" enough to go to a regidar hospital, though badly 
" in need of medical assistance. This they get 
" from the phyaician of the establishment. Dr. 
" Tarasoff, who, with the help of the Sisters, tendjB, 
" their wounds and gives them medicine. And 
" what a number, what a variety of cases seek and 
■' find relief here! From the 1st of January to th6' 
■' 4th of May, their number amounted to 2,6iS 
■' persona. 

" With the exception of these rooms, the lower 
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" flat is occupied with the kitchen, the dining-room 
" of the Sisters, a few bed-rooms for them, and 
** some bed-rooms for the servants. 

*^ In the second flat is the church. ■ It is a beau- 
" tiful hall full of light, with large windows, and 
" supported by columns ; with no costly ornaments 
" inside, but simply with a few excellent pictures.* 
" But everything is full of taste and simplicity, 
" and gives you an idea of the holiness and purity 
" of the place. 

*^ The Head Sister of the establishment, and 
** the beginners, or probationers, who are under 
" her special care, live on the same floor. It 
** contains also a large hall, where during the 
** evening the Bible is read and the first elements 
*' of Medicine are taught. On the third floor are 
*' only the bed-rooms of the Sisters. They live 
" two or three in the same room, as would natu- 
*' rally be the case with real sisters in a large 
** family. 

*' And in general the visitor is struck from the 

first moment of his entrance by this air of family 



€S 



* The passion of Greek Christians for pictures and their 
abhorrence of images are weU known. Their feelings on the 
subject probably range through all intermediate degrees, from 
aie mere love of art andsymboUcal decoration in the higher 
classes, to a very lamentable superstition in the lower. See 
Prof. Stanley's Lectures on the Eastern Church, pp. 361 — 
365. In Kussia, as is natural^ architecture and painting and 
church music are on a higher level than among the Greeks 
of the Levant 
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life which reigns in the whole houae ; you a 

order without formality ; you are received witl 

out any empty ceremonies, received openly ai 

" simply, as you are generally received by goo 

" but very busy people. 

" And in truth the Sisters axe very busy. ( 
** the 28th of December, 1860, was opened asm; 
" hospital in the house, with the destination n 
" only of helping the sick, but of being as a sort o 
" model, where the Sisters learn to observe all th( 
" rules which are necessary for the bodies aiu 
" minds of the poor women received there. Tb 
" number of the beds does not exceed fifteen ; tl^ 
" rooms Eire not very large, but they are airy ; aa( 
" the arrangements for ventilation and warminj 
" are made by the best workmen. There is no 
" the least lusiu-y, for even the greatest cleanlini 
" camiotbecalledluxury. The service is furnished 
" without any exception, by the Probationer-S 
" ters, under the superintendence of an elde 
" Sister, who has devoted all her life and all he 
" soul to the service of humanity. This is th 
" school where the Sisters are prepared for a wide 
" work in larger hospitals : here they learn to d 
" vote themselves entirely to the service of i 
" kind. Here they are penetrated with that hoi 
" spirit of love which they bring everywhere T( 
" them. Here, too, they learn to love their SisI 
" hood, which gives them a path so full of blesa 
" to their souls, while it prepares them an honout 
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" able retreat for their old age, after a busy and 
" well-employed life. 

" Such also was the life which was led by the 
" Deaconessea in the earliest time of Christianity, 
" Many centuries have passed since ; but the holy 
" work of Christian love and activity has never 
" ceaaed — has never been interrupted — although 
" it has not always been clearly noticed in the 
" midst of the busy and noisy hfe of society. 

"Let us pray for the benediction of God on 
" this really Ciuistian establishment of Sisters. 
" It ia impossible not to sympathize with their 
" peaceful activity, and not to wish that in many, 
" many hearts the desire should be awakened of 
" helping and spreading this holy work of love and 
" of help to mankind." 

In addition to this translated article, the fol- 
lowing statistical details have been communi- 
cated: — 

In May 1861, the community consisted of 66 
Sisters, distributed in the following manner: — 
Twenty-four Sisters in Cronstadt in the great 
Hospital of the Navy, where they have to attend 
constantly from 900 to 1,200 sick; eight Sisters in 
the Naval Hospital in St. Petersburg, which con- 
tains 200 beds ; three in the Elizabeth Asylum for 
children, 40 beds ; two in the Maximilian Hospital, 
30 beds ; twenty Sisters in the two hospitals for 
"Workmen, which contain always at least 500 
dangerously ill ; lastly, five Sisters are in charge of 
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^H SfiS 

^^M different departments of the household (one Head 

^^M Sister, one houisekeeper, one superintending the 

^^H be^nnerB, one visiting the poor, one in the hoa- 

^^B pitaJ of the house). Three Sisters are incuiabljri 

■ ui. 

^H The number of the beginners naturally varies; 
^^B at the present moment there are fifteen. They 
^^H attend the aick women in the hospital of the house, 
^^H — they dress the wounds of the poor people who 
^^m come here every diiy — and they help the physician 
^^P of the establishment, who gives advice and me- 
dicine without aay payment to 60 or 70 persons 
coming to consult him every day," 

The Sisters tend constantly in the hospitals more 
than 200 sick — and in the atnbidaiice from 1,800 
to 2,000 in a month. When the number is further 
increased, a certain proportion of Sisters will be 
more specially devoted to the visiting of the 
and to the teaching of ^oor children. t 



April 1862. , <;"'(.'^ <* ' ■^'^'*A\ 

' l.li-illAt-JV 1 



ill be 
poor 1 



• Except w the hoBpitalfl of the Navy, ttey are supported 
in all the atdtions by the Grand-Duchess Helen. 

t It should ba added that the Sigters take no vows, and 
that they are not bound to i«nuun in the establishment moie 
than one year. 
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In the People's Edition of 
this celebrated work the text 
remains unaltered, with the ex- 
ception of some slight verbal 
changes, suggested in the course 
of a thorough re-perusal; the 
notes in the narrative portion 
being condensed, and the illus- 
trations somewhat fewer than in 
the other editions. In every 
material point, however, the 
book is toe same as when it 



first appeared; and, in what- 
ever point of view it is regarded, 
it deserves unqualified commen- 
dation. To Scripture readers, 
city missionaries, and Sunday- 
school teachers, the work will be 
invaluable ; while the private 
Christian will find in it a perfect 
key to the character and writ- 
ings of the great Apostle of the 
Gentiles." 



